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A  N  T  I  E  N  T  S,     ^c. 

Of  the   art   military. 
CHAPTER    I. 

ARTICLE    V. 

Of  battles, 

IT  is   time  to    make   our  trodps  march   out 
of  their  camp,  whether  Greeks  or  Romans, 
and  to  bring  them  into  the  field  againft  the 
enemy. 

SECT.    I. 

fthe  fuccefs  df  battles  principally  depends  upm  the  ge^ 
nerals,  or  commanders  in  chief. 

IT  is  in  this  view  military  merit  appears  in  all 
its  extent.     To  know  whether  a  general  were 
worthy  of  that  name,  the  antients  examined  the 
condud  he  had  obferved  in  a  battle.     They   did 
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not  expe6l    fuccefs   from    the    number  of  troops, 
which  is  often  a  difadvantage  •,  but  from  his  pru- 
dence and  valour,  the  caule  and   afTurance  of  vic- 
tory.    They    confidered  him  as    the  foul    of  his 
army,  that  direfts   all  its  motions,   wiiofe  diftates 
every   thing  obeys,  and  whofe  good  or  bad  con- 
duct   generally    determines   the    obtaining    or    lo- 
fing  a    battle.     The   affairs  of  the  Carthaginians 
were  abfoluteiy   defperate,    when   Xanihippus  the 
Lacedaemonian   arrived.     Upon  the  accounc  they 
gave  him  of  what  had  pafied  in  the  battle,  he  at- 
tributed the  ill  luccefs  of  it  folely  to  the  incapacity 
of  their  generals,    and  fully   proved   the   truth  of 
his  opinion.     He  had  brought  with  him   neither 
infantry  nor  cavalry,  but  knew  how  to  ufe  both. 
Every   chin;^   had  ioon   a  new  afpec^,  and   demon- 
flrated  tl>at  one  good  head  is  of  more  value  than 
an  hundred  thoufand  arms.     The  three  defeats  of 
the  Romans  by  Hannibal  taught  them  the  effeds 
of  a  bad  choice.     The  war  with  Perfeus  had  con- 
tinued  three  years   entire,  through  the  ill  conduft 
of  three  confuls,  that  had  been  charged  with  it  : 
Paulus  Fmilius  terminated  it  glorioufly  in  lefs  than 
one.     It  is,  on  thefe  occafions,  the  difference  be- 
tween man  and  man  is  moll  evident. 

The  firft  care  of  a  general,  and  that  which  de- 
mands great  force  of  judgment  and  equal  pru- 
dence, is  to  examine  whether  it  be  proper  or  no  to 
come  to  a  battle  :  for  both  may  be  equally  dangerous. 
Mardonius  periflied  miferably  with  his  army  of 
three  hundred  thoufand  men,  for  not  having  fol- 
lowed the  advice  ot  Artabazus,  which  V7as  not  to 
give  battle,  and  rather  to  ufe  gold  and  lilver 
againft  the  Greeks  than  iron.  It  was  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  the  wife  Mcmnon,  that  Da- 
rius's  generals  fought  the  battle  of  the  Granicus, 
which  gave  the  firfl  blow  to  the  empire  of  the 
Perfians.     The  blind  temerity  of  Varro,    notwith- 
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ilanding  liis  collegue's  remonftrances,  and  the  ad- 
vice of  Fabiu?,  drew  upon  the  republic  the  un- 
fortunate battle  oi  Cannae-,  whereas  a  delay  of  a 
few  weeks  would  probably  have  ruined  Hannibal 
for  ever.  Perfeus,  on  the  contrary,  let  flip  the 
occafion  of  fighting  the  Romans,  in  not  having 
taken  the  advantage  of  the  ardour  of  his  army; 
and  attacked  them  inftantly  after  the  defeat  of 
their  horfe,  which  had  thrown  their  troops  into 
diforder  and  conitcrnation.  C^far  had  been  lofl: 
after  the  battle  of  Dyrrachium,  if  Pompey  had 
known  how  to  improve  his  advantage.  Great  en- 
terprifes  have  their  decifive  momencs.  The  im- 
portant lies  in  wifely  refolving  what  to  chufe,  and 
in  feizing  the  prefent  occafion,  that  never  retuins* 
when  once  negle6led  :  and  in  this  the  whole  de- 
pends upon  the  general's  prudence,  "f  There  is  a 
diftribution  of  cares  and  duties  in  an  army.  The 
head  decrees,  the  arms  execute.  J  Think  orJy^ 
fays  Otho  to  his  foldiers,  of  your  arms^  and  of 
fighting  "Jiiith  bravery  -,  and  lea-ze  the  care  of  tatiing 
good  meaficresy  and  direuling  your  valour  aright^  to 
me. 


*  Si  in  occafionis  momento,  cujus  praetervolat  oppoitunitas, 
cunftatus  paulum  f'ueiis,  nequicquam  mox  amiflam  quasrr.s. 
£/'v-   1-  25-  n.    38, 

t  Divii'a  inter  cxerciturn  ducefque  munia.  Militibus  cv.pido 
pr,t;;nandi  convenit :  duces  providendo,  conlliltando,  profur.t.  I'a- 
cif.Hiji.  1.  3.  c.  20. 

X  Vobis  arma  &  animus  fit,  mihi  confiiium  &  virtutis  veftrse 
regimen  lelinquite.     lb.  1.  i,  c.  84. 
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SECT.     II. 

Care  to  cenfiiU  the  gcch  and  harangue  the  trocps  hefors 
a  battle. 


TH  E  moment  before  a  battle,  the  antients 
believed  themselves  the  moft  obliged  to  con- 
fult  the  gods,  and  to  incline  them  in  their  favour. 
They  coniulted  them  either  by  the  flight  or  finging 
of  birds,  by  the  infpcd:ion  of  the  entrails  of  vic- 
tims, by  the  manner  in  which  the  facred  chickens 
pecked  their  corn,  and  by  things  of  the  like  na- 
ture. They  laboured  to  render  them  propitious  by 
facrifices,  vows,  and  prayers.  ?v^any  of  the  gene- 
rals, elpecially  in  the  earlier  times,  difcharged  thefe 
duties  with  great  lokmnity  and  lentiments  of  reli- 
gion, which  they  Ibmetimes  carried  to  a  puerile 
and  ridiculous  Ibperftition  :  others  either  defpifed 
them  in  their  hearts,  or  openly  m.ade  a  jeft  of 
them  ;  and  people  did  not  fail  to  afcribe  the  mif- 
fortunes,  which  their  ignorance  or  temerity  drew 
upon  them,  to  that  irreligious  contempt.  Never 
did  a  prince  exprefs  more  reverence  for  the  gods 
than  Cyrus  the  Great.  When  he  was  marching 
to  charge  Croefus,  he  fung  the  hymn  of  battle 
aloud,  to  which  the  whole  army  replied  with  great 
cries,  invoking  the  god  of  war.  Paul  us  Emilius, 
before  he  gave  Peifeus  battle,  facrificed  twenty 
oxen  fuccelTively  to  Hercules,  v.-ithout  finding  an/ 
favourable  fign  in  all  thofe  viftims :  it  v»/as  not  till 
the  one  and  twentieth  that  he  believed  he  faw 
fomething  which  promifed  him  the  victory.  There 
are  alio  examples  of  a  different  kind.  Kp.iminon- 
das,  no  lels  brave,  though  not  fo  fupeiftitious  as 
Paiilus  Emi'ius,  finding  himlt-lf  oppoicd  in  giving 
battle  at  Leudra,  upon  account  of  bad  omens,  re- 
plied by  a  verie  of  Homer's,  of  which  the  fenle  is : 
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'J'hc  only  good  omen  is  to  fight  for  one's  country.  A 
Roman  conful,  who  was  fully  determined  to  fight 
the  enemy  as  foon  as  he  came  up  with  them,  kept 
himfeif  clofe  iTiut  up  within  his  litter,  during  his 
march,  to  prevent  any  bad  omen  from  fruflrating 
his  defign.  Another  did  more:  Seeing  that  the 
chickens  would  not  eat,  he  threw  them  into  the 
fea,  faying.  If  they  wonU  eat^  let  them  drink.  Such, 
examples  of  irreligion  were  uncommon,  and  the 
contrary  opinion  prevailed.  There  was,  without 
doubt,  fu perdition  in  many  of  thefe  ceremonies : 
but  the  ficrifices,  vows,  and  prayers,  which  al- 
ways preceded  battles,  were  proofs,  that  they  ex- 
pected fuccefs  from  the  divinity,  who  alone  dif- 
po fed  of  it. 

After  having  paid  thefe  duties  to  the  gods,  they 
applied  themfelves  to  men,  and  the  general  ex- 
horted his  foldiers.  It  was  an  eftablifhed  cudom 
vv'ith  all  nations  to  harangue  their  troops  before 
a  battle  -,  which  cuftom  was  very  reafonable,  and 
might  contribute  very  much  to  the  vi6lory.  It  is 
certainly  right,  when  an  army  is  upon  the  point 
of  matching  againft  the  enemy,  in  order  to  engage, 
to  oppofe  the  fear  of  a  feemingly  approaching 
death  with  the  mod  powerful  reafons,  and  fuch  as, 
if  not  capable  of  totally  extinguifliing  that  fear  fo 
deeply  implanted  in  our  nature,  may  at  lead  com- 
bat and  overcome  it  :  Such  reafons,  as  the  love  of 
our  country,  the  obligation  to  defend  it  at  the 
price  of  our  blood,  the  remembrance  of  pad  vic- 
tories, tlie  necefiity  of  fupporting  the  glory  of  our 
nation,  the  injudice  of  a  violent  and  cruel  enemy, 
the  dangers  to  which  the  fathers,  mothers,  wives, 
and  children  of  the  foldiers  are  expofed  :  Thefe. 
motives,  I  fay,  and  many  of  the  like  nature,  re- 
prefented  from  the  mouth  of  a  general  beloved 
and  refpedied  by  his  troops,  may  make  a  very 
ftrong  imprefiion  upon  their  minds.  Military  elor 
B  3  vquence 
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quence  confifts  lefs  in  words,  than  in  a  certain  eafy 
and  engaging  air  of  authority,  that  at  once  adviles 
and  commands  -,    and  ftill  more  in  the  ineftimable 
advantage  of  being  beloved  by  the  troops,  *  which 
might  fupply  its  place  if  wanted. 
Xenoph.         It  is  not,  as  Cyrus  obferves,  that  fuch  difcouiTcs 
inCyrop.    q^j^  jp  ^j-,  inftant  change  the  difpofition  of  foldiers, 
■  '  ^'   ■'"and  from   timorous  and  abjecl,  as  they  might  be, 
md.ke   them   immediately  bold   and  intrepid  :    but 
they   awaken,   they  roufe,   the  courage  nature  has 
betore  given  them,  and  add  ^  new  force  and  viva- 
city  to  ii. 

To  j'ldge  rightly  of  the  cullom  of  haranguing 
the  troops,  as  generally  and  conllantly  pra<?dfed  by 
the  antitnts,  we  muit  go  back  to  the  ages  vs^herein 
tl'-ey  hvtd,  and  ccnlider  their  manners  and  cuftoms 
with  particular  attention. 

The  armies  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
compofed  of  the  fame  cit  zens,  to  whom,  in  ,the. 
city  and  in  time  of  peace,  it  was  cuflomary  to  com- 
municate all  the  affairs  of  the  itate.  The  general 
did  no  moie  in  the  camp,  or  in  the  field  oi  battle, 
than  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  do  in  the  Rcf- 
trum,  cr  tribunal  of  harangues  He  did  his  troops 
honour,  and  attracted  their  confidetice  and  affec- 
tiur,  in  imparting  to  them  his  defigns,  motives, 
and  m.eafurcs.  By  that  mjcans  he  interefted  the  fol- 
dier  in  the  fuccefs.  The  fight  only  of  the  generals, 
ofncers,  and  foldiers  alTembled,  communicated  a  re- 
ciprocal courage  and  ardour  in  them  ali.  Every 
one  piqued  himlelf  at  that  time  upon  the  gocd;;els 
of  his  aipcd;  and  appearance,  and  obliged  his 
neighbour  to  do  the  fame.  The  fear  of  fome  was 
abated,  oreniieiy  banifhed,  by  the  valour  of  o- 
thers.     The  difpofition  of  paiticular  peifons  be- 

*  Caritatem  paravcrat  ioco  au6loritatis.     'Tacit,  in  /hricol.  c.  if>. 
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came  that  of  the  whole  body,  and  gave  affairs  their 
alped. 

There  were  occafions  when  it  was  moft  neceflary 
to  excite  the  good-will  and  zeal  cf  the  foldier  :  for 
inftance,  when  a  difficult  and  haffy  march  was  to 
be  made,  to  extricate  the  army  out  of  a  dangerous 
fituation,  or  to  obtain  one  more  commodious  : 
when  courage,  patience,  and  conftancy  were  ne- 
celTary  for  fu^iporting  famine  and  other  violent  dif- 
trelTcs,  conditions  painful  to  nature  :  when  fome 
difficult,  dangerous,  but  very  important  enterprife 
was  to  be  undertaken :  when  it  was  necelTary  to 
conlble,  encourage,  and  re- animate  the  troops  after 
a  defeat :  when  an  hazardous  retreat  was  to  be 
made  in  view  of  the  enemy,  in  a  country  he  was 
mafl-er  of  :  and  laftly,  when  only  a  generous  effort 
^Vas  wanting  to  terminate  a  war,  or  fome  important 
enterprife. 

Upon  thefe  and  the  like  occafions,  the  genera's 
never  failed  to  fpeak  in  public  to  the  army,  in  or- 
der to  found  their  dilpofition  by  their  acclama- 
tions, more  or  leis  (Irong,  to  inform  them  of  their 
reafons  for  fuch  and  fuch  conduft,  and  to  concili- 
ate them  to  it  -,  to  difpel  the  falfe  reports  whicli 
exaggerated  difficulties,  and  difcouraged  them  •,  to 
let  them  fee  the  remedies  preparing  for  the  diftieifes 
they  were  under,  and  the  fucceis  to  be  expecled 
from  them  i  to  explain  the  precautions  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  take,  and  the  motives  for  taking  ihem. 
It  vvas  the  general's  intereil  to  flatter  the  foidier  in 
making  him  the  confident  of  his  deiigns,  fears,  and 
expedients,  in  order  to  engage  him  to  fhare  in 
them,  and  act  in  concert  and  from  the  fame  mo- 
tives wirh  hirnfelf.  The  general  in  the  midfl  of 
foldiers,  who,  as  well  as  hirnfelf,  were  all  not  only 
members  of  the  (late,  but  had  a  fliare  in  the  autho- 
rity of  the  government,  confidered  him  as  a  father 
in  the  midll  of  his  family. 

B4  It 
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It  may  not  be  eafy  to  conceive  how  he  coulc} 
jnake  himfelf  heard  by  the  troops,  but  that  difB- 
culty  will  vanilh  if  we  remember,  that  the  armies, 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  not  very  nume- 
rous. Thofe  of  the  former  feldom  exceeded  ten 
or  twelve  thouf^ind  men,  and  of  the  latter  very 
rarely  tv/ice  that  number  •,  I  do  not  fpeak  of  later 
times.  The  generals  were  heard,  as  the  orators 
were  in  the  public  aflemblies,  or  from  the  tribunal 
for  harangues.  All  people  did  not  hear :  but 
however  the  whole  people  were  informed  at  Rome 
and  Athens  ;  the  whole  people  deliberated  and 
decided,  and  none  of  them  complained  of  not 
having  heard.  It  fufficed,  that  the  moft  antient, 
the  moft  confiderable,  the  principals  of  companies 
and  quarters  were  prefent  at  the  harangue,  of  which 
they  afterwards  gave  an  account  to  the  reft. 

On  the  column  of  Trajan,  the  emperor  is  feen 
haranguing  the  troops  from  a  ti'ibunal  of  turf 
raifed  higher  than  the  foldiers  heads,  with  the  prin- 
cipal officers  round  him  upon  the  platform,  and 
the  multitude  forming  a  circle  at  a  diftance.  One 
would  not  believe  in  how  little  room  a  great  num- 
ber of  unarmed  men  will  ftand  upright,  when 
they  prefs  cloie  to  each  other ;  and  thefe  ha- 
rangues were  ufuaily  made  in  the  camp  to  the 
foldiers  quiet  and  unarmed.  Befides  which,  they 
accuftomed  themfelves  from  their  youth  to  fpeak 
upon  occafion  with  a  ftrong  and  diftind  voice. 

When  the  armies  were  more  numerous,  and  upon 
the  point  of  giving  battle,  they  had  a  very  fnnple 
and  natural  manner  of  haranguing  the  troops.  The 
general  on  horleback  rode  through  the  ranks,  and 
fpoke  Ibmerhing  to  the  feveral  bodies  of  troops  in 
order  to  animate  them.     *  Alexander  did  fo  at  the 

*  Alexrinder  ante  prima  figm  ibnt. — Cumque  agmen  obeqiiitaret, 
fp.via  oritione,  iit  ciijii!q,..e  ani.r/is  ;  ptum  erat,  milites  alloquebatur. 
i^  Lnrt.  i.  3.  c.  ic. 

battle 
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battle  of  IfTus,  anJ  Darius  almoft  the  fame  at  that 
of*  Arbela,  though  in  a  different  manner.  He 
harangued  his  troops  from  his  chariot,  dire6ting 
|lis  looks  and  geiliure  to  the  officers  and  foldiers  that 
furrounded  him.  Without  doubt^  neither  the  oae 
nor  the  other  could  be  heard  by  any  but  thofe  who 
were  nearett  them  :  but  thefe  foon  transferred  the 
fubrtance  of  their  difcourfes  to  the  reft  of  the 
army. 

Juftin,  who  abridged  Trogus  Pompeius,  an  ex-  juft.l.  3H. 
cellent  hiftorian  that  lived  in  the  time  of  Auguftus, '^•+—7- 
repeats  an  entire  harangue,  which  his  author  had 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Mithridates.  It  is  very 
long,  which  ought  not  to  feem  furprifing,  becaufe 
Mithridates  does  not  make  it  juft  before  a  battle, 
but  only  to  animate  his  troops  againft  the  Romans, 
whom  he  had  before  overthrown  in  feveral  battles, 
and  intended  to  attack  again.  His  army  confiiled 
of  almoft  three  hundred  thoufind  men  of  two  and 
twenty  different  nations,  who  had  each  their  pecu- 
liar language,  all  which  Mithridates  could  fpeak,  and 
therefore  had  no  occafion  for  interpreters  to  explain 
his  difcourfe  to  them.  Juftin,  where  he  repeats 
the  fpeech  in  queftion,  barely  fays,  that  Mithri- 
dates called  an  affembly  of  his  foldjers:  Ad  concio- 
Jiem  milites  vocat.  But  what  did  he  do  to  make 
two  and  twenty  nations  underftand  him  ?  Did  he 
repeat  to  each  of  them  the  whole  difcourfe  quoted 
by  Juftin  ?  That  is  improbable.  It  were  to  be 
wiflied,  that  the  hiftorian  had  explained  himfelf 
more  clearly,  and  given  us  fome  light  upon  this 
head.  Perhaps  he  contented  himfelf  with  fpeaking 
to  his  own  nation,  and  making  knov/n  his  views 
and  defigns  to  the  reft  by  interpreters. 

*  Darius,  ficut  cuiTu  eniiiKiat,  dcxtra  Isevaque   ad  circumH;.!!- 
tium  agmina  bcuks  ma  uil'nue  circumferenSj  &:c.     ^  C'«/7.  1.  4. 

C.  lA.         ' 
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Hannibal  afted  in  this  manner.  When  he  was 
going  to  give  Scipio  battle  in  Africa,  he  thought 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  exhort  his  troops  :  and,  as 
every  thing  was  different  amongft  them,  language, 
cuitoms,  laws,  arms,  habits,  and  interefts,  (o  he 
made  ufe  ot  different  motives  to  animate  them. 
"  To  the  auxiliary  troops  he  propoffd  an  im- 
mediate reward,  and  an  augmentation  of  their 
pay  out  of  the  booty  that  fhouid  be  taken.  He 
inflamed  the  peculiar  and  natural  hatred  of  the 
Gauls  againfl  the  Romans :  As  for  the  Ligu- 
rians,  who  inhabited  a  mountainous  and  barren 
country,  he  fet  before  them  the  fertile  vallics  of 
Italy,  as  the  f  uit  of  their  vicftory.  He  repre- 
fented  to  the  Moors  and  Numidians  the  cruel 
and  violent;  government  of  Maffmifia,  to  which 
tfiey  would  be  lubjr6led,  if  ov^ercome.  In  this 
manner  he  animated  thefe  different  nations,  by 
the  different  views  of  hope  and  ie:.r.  *  As  to  the 
Carthaginians,  he  omitted  nothing  that  might 
excite  th:"ir  valour,  and  addreflx^d  himfelf  to 
them  in  the  warmelt  and  moft  pathetic  terms: 
the  danger  of  their  country,  their  houiliold  gods, 
the  tombs  of  their  anceftors,  the  terror  and  con- 
ifernation  of  their  fathers  and  mothers,  their 
v/ives  and  children;  in  fine,  the  fate  of  Car- 
thage, which  the  event  of  that  battle  would  either 
ruin  and  reduce  into  perpetual  flavery,  or  render 
miftrefs  of  the  univerfe ;  every  thing  being  ex^ 
treme  v/hich  fhe  had  either  to  hope  or  fear.*' 
This  is  a  very  fine  difcourfe.  But  how  did  he  make 
thele  different  nations  underfland  it  ?  Livy  informs 
us :  He  fpoke  to  the  Carthaginians  himfelf,  and 
ordered  the  commanders  of  each  nation  to  repeat  to 
them  what  he  had  laid. 

*  Carthnginienfibus  moenia  patriae,  dii  penates,  fepulcra  majo- 
riim,  libeii  cum  parentibi!«,  conjugefque  pavklse,  aut  excidium  ieri- 
vitiv.mque,  aut  imperium  orbis  terrarum ;  nihil  aut  in  metum  aut 
in  fpcm  medium  oltentatur. 

In 
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In  this  manner,  the  ge  neral  fometimes  airembled 
the  officers  of  his  army,  and,  a.hc^  having  explained 
what  he  deiireu  the  troops  nnght  be  tojd,  lie  fent 
them  back  to  their  feverai  brig.^des  or  companies, 
in  order  to  report  waat  they  had  heard,  and  ani- 
mate them  for  the  ba.L'.e.  Arrian  obfeives  this  in  Arnan. 
particular  of  Alexander  the  Great  before  the  famous  ^-  z-v-^^y- 
battle  of  Arbela. 


SECT.     III. 

Manner  of  imhattling  armies^  and  of  engaging. 

THE  manner  of  drawing  up  armies  in  battle, 
was  not  always  alike  with  the  antients,  and 
could  not  be  fo,  becaufe  it  depends  on  circum- 
flances  that  vary  perpetually,  and  confequently  re- 
quire diiterent  dilpofitions.  The  infantry  were  ge- 
nerally ported  in  the  centre,  in  one  or  more  lines, 
and  the  horfe  upon  the  v/ings. 

At  the  battle  of  Thymbia;a,  all  the  troops  of  Xenoph. 
Crcefus,  as  well  horfe  as  foot,  were  drawn  up  in  }"  Cy™p- 
one  line  thirty  men  deep,  except  the  bgyptians,  &c. 
who  amounted  to  an  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
men.  They  were  divided  into  twelve  large  bodies 
or  fquare  battalions,  of  ten  thouiand  men  each,  an 
bundled  in  front,  and  as  many  in  depth.  Crcsfus 
with  all  his  endeavours  could  not  make  them  change 
this  order,  to  which  they  were  accuflomed :  this 
rendered  the  greateft  part  of  thole  troops  ufelefs, 
who  were  the  bcil  in  the  army,  and  did  not  a  little 
contribute  to  the  lofs  of  the  battle.  The  Perfians 
generally  fought  fourfcore  deep.  Cyrus,  to  whom 
it  was  of  great  importance  to  extend  his  front  as 
far  as  poiTible,  in  order  to  prevent  being  furrounded 
by  the  enemy,  reduced  his  files  to  twelve  deep  only. 
"ijlie  reader  knows  the  event  of  this  battle. 

In 
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Xenoph.         In  the  battle  of  Leuftra,   the  Lacedasmonians 

^''*^  6  &c.  ^^^^  ^^^*  ^^  ^^^^^^  °^"  troops  and  their  allies,  four 

and  twenty  thoufand  foot  and  fixteen  hundred  horfe, 

were  drawn  up  twelve  deep  ;  and  the  Thebans  fifty, 

though   not   above    fix   thoufand    foot,    and    four 

hundred  horfe.  This  feems  contrary  to  rules.    The 

defign  of  Epaminondas  was  to  fail  direclly  with  the 

whole  weight  of  his  heavy  battalion  upon  the  Lace- 

dsemonian  phalanx,  well  afTured,  that,  if  he  could 

break  that,  the  reft  of  the   army  would  be  foon 

put  to  the  rout :  And  the  efiedl  anfwered  the  defign. 

Vol.  VT.         I  have  defcribed  elfewhere  the  Macedonian  pha- 

p.  29,  uc.  j^^j^jf    Cq  famous  amongft  the  antients.     It  was  ge- 

].  17.         nerally   divided,  according  to   Polybius,    into   ;en 

p.764,767.  battalions,  each  confifting  of  fixteen  hundred  men, 

0.66+!"     an  hundred  in  front,  and  fixteen  deep.    Sometimes 

the  latter  number  was  doubled,  or  reduced  to  eight, 

according  to  the  exigency  of  the  occafion.     The 

fame  Polybius  make  a   fquadron  confift  of  eight 

hundred  horfe,  generally  drawn   up  an  hundred  in 

front  and  eight  in  depth  :  he  fpeaks  of  the  Perfian 

cavalry. 

As  to  the  Romans,  their  cuftom  of  drawing  up 
their  infantry  in  three  lines  continued  long,  and 
with  uniformity  enough.  Amongft  other  examples, 
that  of  the  battle  of  Zama  between  Scipio  and  Han- 
nibal may  fuffice  to  give  us  a  juft  idea  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Rom.ans   and  Carthao-inians   im- 

o 

battled  their  troops. 

Scipio  placed  the  Hajiati  (or  pikes)  in  the  front 
line,  leaving  fpaces  between  the  cohorts.  In  the 
i'econd  he  pofted  the  Principes^  with  their  cohorts 
not  fronting  the  fpaces  of  the  firft  line,  as  was  ufual 
v/ith  the  Romans,  but  behind  the  cohorts  of  the 
hlnfinti,  leaving  fp;ices  direftly  oppofite  to  thofe  of 
the  front  line;  and  tlvis  becaufe  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  elepliants  in  the  enemy's  army,  to  whiclv 
S^.ipio  thought  proper  to  ]'?ave  a  free  palfage.     The 

'Triarii 
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Triarii  compofed  the  third  line,  and  were  a  kind  of  . 
corps  de  refer ve.  The  cavalry  were  diflributed 
upon  the  two  wings;  that  of  Italy  upon  the  left 
commanded  by  Laslius,  and  the  Numidians  upori 
the  right  under  MaffiniiTa.  Into  the  fpaces  of  the 
firft  line  he  threw  the  light-arm'd  troops,  with 
orders  to  begin  the  battle  j  in  fuch  a  manner,  how- 
ever, that  in  cafe  they  were  repulied,  or  not  able 
to  fupport  the  charge  of  the  elephants,  they  fhould 
retire,  thofe  who  ran  beft,  behind  the  whole  army 
through  the  direct  intervals;  and  thofe  who  fhould 
find  themfelves  furrounded,  through  fuch  openings 
as  might  be  on  the  right  or  left. 

As  to  the  other  army,  more  than  fourfcore  ele- 
phants covered  it  in  front.  Behind  them  Hanni- 
bal polled  the  foreign  mercenaries,  to  the  number 
of  about  twelve  thoufand  Ligurians,  Gauls,  Ba!e- 
arians,  and  Moors :  behind  this  firft  line,  were  the 
Africans  and  Carthaginians.  Thefe  were  the  flower 
of  his  army,  with  which  he  intended  to  fall  upon 
the  enemy,  when  fatigued  and  weakened  by  the 
battle:  and  in  the  third  line,  which  he  removed  to 
the  diftance  of  more  than  an  hundred  paces  iTOvn  More  than 
the  fecond,  were  the  troops  he  had  brought  with  ^f^'^'u"'' 
him  from  Italy,  on  whom  he  could  not  rely,  be- 
caufe  they  had  been  forced  from  their  country,  and 
he  did  not  know  whether  he  ought  to  confider 
them  as  allies  or  enemies.  On  the  left  wing  he 
placed  the  cavalry  of  the  Numidian  allies,  and  on 
the  right  that  of  the  Carthaginians. 

I  could  wifli  that  Polybius  or  Livy  had  informed 
us  what  number  of  troops  there  v/ere  on  each  fide, 
and  what  depth  the  generals  had  given  them  in 
drawing  them  up.  In  the  battle  of  Cannae  fome 
years  before  this,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Haftati^ 
Principes,  and  Trinrii,  that  generally  compofed  the 
three  lines  of  t!;e  Roman  armies.  Livy,  without 
doubt,  fupooks  it  a  cuiiom  known  to  all  the  world. 

It 
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It  was  iifual  v.,ough,  elpfcialiy  with  fome  na- 
tions, to  raife  great  cries,  and  to  ttrike  theif  fwords 
againfi:  their  bucklers,  as  they  advanced  to  charge 
an  enemy.  This  noife,  join:  d  ro  that  of  the  trum- 
pets, was  very  proper  to  Tuppiefs  in  them,  by  a 
kind  ot  {lupeta.ition,  all  fear  of  danger,  and  to  in- 
fpire  them  with  a  courage  and  boklnels,  that  had 
no  view  but  vi6loi  y,   and  defied  death; 

The  troops  fometimes  marched  f^f'iy  and  cooly 
to  the  charge:  and  fomedmes,  when  rhey  appio:  h- 
ed  the  enemy,  they  fprung  forwards  with  impe- 
tuofity  as  faft  as  they  could  move.  Great  meri^ 
have  been  divided  in  opinion  upon  thefe  duT.  rent, 
methods  of  attacking.  On  the  day  of  the  battk  of 
Her.  1. 7.  Thermopylae,  Xerxes's  fpy  found  the  Spartans 
preparing  to  engage  only  by  comibing  their  hair. 
Never  was  danger  however  greater.  This  bra- 
vado fuired  only  foldiers  detei  mined  like  them  to 
conquer  or  die:  befid^s  which,  it  was  their  ulual 
cuflom. 

The  light-armed  troops  generally  began  the  ac- 
tion by  a  flight  of  darts,  arrows,  and  ftones,  either 
againft  the  elephants,  if  there  v/ere  any,  or  againfl: 
the  horfe  or  infantry,  to  put  them  into  diforder ;  after 
which  rhey  retired  through  the  fpaces  behind  the 
firft  line,  from  whence  they  continued  their  dif- 
chars;es  over  the  foldiers  heads. 

The  Romans  began  a  battle  by  throwing  their 
javelins  againft  the  enemy,  after  which  they  came 
to  blows  With  them  ;  and  it  was  then  their  valour 
was  fhewn,  and  great  (laughter  enlued. 

When  they  had  broken  the  enemy  and  put  them  to 
flight,  the  great  danger  was,  as  it  ftiil  is,  to  purfue 
them  with  too  much  ardour,  without  regard  to 
what  paiTed  in -the  reft  of  the  arm.y.  We  have  ken 
that  the  iofs  of  moft  batdes  proceeds  from  this 
fault,  the  more  to  be  feared,  as  it  feems  the  eflecl 

of 
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cf  valour  and  bravery.  Laslius  and  MaflinifTa,  in 
the  battle  of  Zama,  after  having  broken  the  enemy 
and  put  them  to  flight,  did  not  abandon  themlelves 
to  fo  imprudent  an  ardour-,  but,  returning  imme- 
diately from  the  purfuit,  rejoined  the  main  body, 
and  falling  upon  Hannibal's  rear,  put  the  greateft 
part  of  his  phalanx  to  the  fword. 

Lycurgus  hud  decreed,  that,  after  having  pur- 
fued  the  enemy  enough  to  fecure  the  vi6lory,  the 
purfuit  fhould  cenie ;  and  that  for  two  reafons : 
The  firlt,  becaufe  as  the  war  vv-as  made  between 
Greeks  and  Greeks,  humanity  required,  that  they 
fliould  not  z.^.  with  the  greateft  extremity  againft 
neighbouring  people,  in  fome  fort  their  country- 
men, who  profeiled  themfcilves  vanquilhed  by  their 
flight.  And  the  fecond,  becaufe  the  enemy,  rely- 
ing upon  this  cufl:om,  would  be  inclined  to  pre- 
ferve  their  lives  by  retreating,  rather  than  perfift 
obfl:inately  in  a  battle,  during  which  they  knew 
they  had  no  quarter  to  expeft. 

The  attack  of  an  army  by  the  flanks  and  rear 
muft  be  very  advantageous,  as  in  mofl;  battks  it  is 
generally  attended  with  vi6lory.  Hence  we  fee  in 
all  battles,  that  the  principal  care  of  the  moil  able 
generals  is  to  provide  againft  this  danger. 

It  is  furprifing,  that  the  Romans  had  fo  few 
cavalry  in  their  armies ;  three  hundred  horfe  to 
four  or  five  thoufand  foot.  It  is  true,  they  made 
an  excellent  ufe  of  thofe  they  had.  Sometimes  they 
difmounted  and  fou2:ht  on  foot,  their  liorfes  beino; 

•  T   ■  1 

trained  to  ftand   ftill  in   the   mean  M/hile.     Some- ;J;'^- '•  5- 
times  they  carried  light-armed  foldiers  behind  them,  i'].  f.',6. 
who  g-ot  ofl' and  remounted  viiih.  wonderful  ao-iiity.  "•4- 
Sometimes  the  horfe  charged  the  enemy  on  tlie  fuU^ '/a^  ' 
gallop,  who  could  not  fupport  fo  violent  an  attack. 
But   however  ail    this  amounted  to   no  e-reat  fer- 
vice  i    and  we  have  ktn  Hannibal  indebted    for 

his 
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his  fuperiority    in  his  four  firft  battles  chiefly  td 
his  cavalry. 

The  Romans  had  made  war  at  firft  upon  their, 
neighbours,  whofe  country  was  woody,  full  of 
vineyards  and  olive-trees,  and  fituate  near  the  Ap- 
pennine  mountains,  where  the  horfe  had  little 
room  to  a6l  or  draw  up.  The  neighbouring  peo- 
ple had  the  lame  reafon  for  not  keeping  much  ca- 
valry J  and  hence  it  became  the  cuftom  on  both 
fides  to  have  little.  The  Roman  legion  was  efta- 
blifhed  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  horfe,  the 
allies  furnilhing  twice  that  number ;  which  cuftom 
in  fucceeding  times  had  the  force  of  a  law. 

The  army  of  the  Perfians  had  no  cavalry,  when 
Cyrus  firft  had  the  command  of  it.  He  loon  per- 
ceived the  want  of  it,  and  in  a  very  Ihort  time 
raifed  a  great  body  of  horfe,  to  which  he  was  prin- 
cipally indebted  for  his  conqueft.  The  Romans 
were  obliged  to  do  the  fame,  when  they  turned 
their  arms  againft  the  Eaft,  and  had  to  deal  with 
nations,  whofe  principal  force  confifted  in  cavalry. 
Hannibal  had  taught  them  what  ufe  they  were  to 
make  of  it. 

I  do  not  find  any  mention  made  of  hofpitals  for 
the  fick  and  v/ounded  in  the  armies  of  the  antients. 
No  doubt  they  took  care  of  them.  Homer  fpeaks 
of  feveral  illuftrious  phyficians  in  the  army  of  the 
Greeks  at  the  fiege  of  Troy  ;  and  we  know  that 
Xenoph.  they  afted  as  furgeons.  Cyrus  the  younger,  in  the 
?^r^r.'  ,^  army  with  which  he  marched  to  the  aid  of  his 
uncle  Cyaxares,  did  not  omit  to  carry  with  him  a 
confiderabic  number  of  able  phyficians.  Ciefar 
tells  us,  in  more  than  one  palfage  of  his  Commen- 
taries, that,  after  a  battle,  the  wounded  were  carried' 
into  the  neareft  neighbouring  city.  There  are  ma- 
ny inftances  of  generals  going  to  vifit  the  wounded 
in  their  tents  :  which  is  a  proof,  that  in  quarters^- 
where  {even  or  eight  comrades,  citizens  of  the  fame 

diftria 
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Bidrift  of  the  fame  city,  lay,  the  foldiers  took  care 
of  one  another,  when  wounded. 

Livy  often  mentions  the  Cartel:,   or  agreement 
between  nations  at  war  for  the  ranfom  of  prifoners. 
After  the  battle  of  Cannse,  Hannibal,  having  made  Liv.  1. 22. 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  fmall  camp  of  the  Romans,  "'  ^'^' 
agreed  to  reftore  each  Roman  citizen  for  three  hun- 
dred pieces  of  money  called  quadrigati^  which  were 
denarii :  that  is,  for  about  fcvcn  pounds,  or  an  hun- 
dred and   fifty  livres-,  the  allies   for  two  hundred; 
and  the  flaves  for  one.     The  Romains,  when  they  id.  J.  32, 
took  Eretria,  a  city  of  Eubcea,  where  the  Mace-  "•  ^7- 
donians  had  a  garrifon,  fixed  the  price  of  their  ran- 
fom at  three  hundred  pieces  of  money  alfo,  that  is 
to  fay,  at  feven  pounds,  or  an  hundred  and  fifty 
livres.     Hannibal,  feeing   the  Romans  were  deter-  id.  1.  34. 
mined  not  to  ranfom  their  prifoners  who  had  fur-  ^^^^' 
rendered  themfelves  to  him,  fold  them   to  different 
liations.       The    Acha^ans    bought   a   confiderable 
number  of  them.      When  the   Romans   had   re- 
eftabliflied  the   liberty   of  Greece,    the  Achseans, 
out  of  gratitude,  fent  home  all  thefe  prifoners,  and 
paid  their  mailers  five  denarii  per  head,  that   is  to 
lay,  two   hundred   and   fifty   livres ;    the  total   of 
which,  according  to   Polybius,    amounted    to    an 
hundied  talents,  or  an   hundred  thoufand   crov^-ns: 
for,  in  Achaia,  there  were  twelve  hundred  of  thofe 
prifoners. 

I  do  not  believe,  that  the  ufe  of  writing  in  cy- 
phers was  known  to  the  antients.  It  is  however 
very  neceflary  for  conveying  fecret  advices  to  of- 
ficers, either  remote  from  the  army,  or  (hut  up  in 
a  ciry,  or  on  other  important  occafions.  Whilfc  Cref.  Bell. 
Q^  Cicero  was  befieged  in  his  camp  by  the  Gauls,  Gall.  1.  5^ 
Caefar  wrote  him  advice,  that  he  was  marching  to 
his  rehef  with  feveral  legions,  and  Ihould  foon  ar- 
rive.    The  letter  *  was  written  in  Greek,  that,  if  it 

*  Epiftolam  Graeis  confcriptrim  liteiis  inittit,  ne,  intcrcepta  epif- 
tola,  iicftra  ab  hoftibus  confilia  coErnofcercntur. 

Vol.  II.  Q  fell 
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f^Il  into  the  enemy's  hands,  they  might  not  know 
that  Cjefar  advanced.  That  precaution  does  not 
feem  fufficiently  certain-,  nor  are  fignals,  which  I 
have  treated  of  ellewhere,  much  more  fo  :  befides 
which,  the  ufe  of  them  was  very  difficult,  and  at 
the  fame  time  perplexing  and  iull  of  obfcurity, 
Plr.t.  in  I  Ihall  relate  a   common   and   very   remarkable 

Cornel,  cuflom  amongft  the  Romans :  That  was,  when 
they  were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  and  ready  to 
take  their  Ihields,  and  gird  their  robes  clofe  to 
their  bodies,  to  make  their  v;i!ls  without  writing, 
by  only  appointing  their  heir  before  three  or  four 
witnefjes.  This  was  terminated  teftnmenta  in  pro- 
crrMii  facer  e. 

After  the  little  I  have  faid  upon  battles,  not 
daring  to  engage  myfelf  farther  in  a  lubjecl  fo 
much  out  of  my  fphere,  I  proceed  to  the  rewards 
and  punifhments  confequential  of  good  or  bad  fuc- 
cefs  in  battle. 


SECT.     IV. 

Punifhments.     Rewards.     Trophies.     Trim^phs. 

SOLON  had  reafon  to  Hi;',  that  the  tv/o  great 
fprings  of  human  acLionii,  and  what  princi- 
pally fet  mankind  in  m.otion,  are  hope  and  fear; 
and  that  a  good  government  cannot  fubfifi:  without 
rewards  and  punifnments  •,  becaufe  impiiniry  im- 
boldens  guilt  •,  and  virtue,  when  neglefted  and 
undiftinguifhed,  frequently  becomes  languid  and 
declines.  This  maxim  is  flill  truer,  efpecially 
with  regard  to  military  government,  which,  as 
it  gives  greater  fcope  to  licence,  requires  alfo, 
that  order  and  difcipline  fiiould  be  annexed  to 
it  by  ties  of  a  ilionger  and  more  vigorous 
nature. 

It 
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It  is  true,  this  rule  may  be  abufed  and  carried 
too  far,  particularly  in  point  of  punilliment.  With 
the  Carthaginians,  the  generals,  who  had  been  un- 
fortunate in  war,  were  generally  piinifhed  with 
death  ;  as  if  want  of  fuccefs  were  a  crime,  and  the 
moil  excellent  captain  might  not  lofe  a  battle  with- 
out any  fault  on  his  fide.  They  carried  their  rigour 
much  farther.  *  For  they  condem.ned  him  to  death 
who  had  taken  bad  meafures,  though  fuccefsful. 
Amongfl:  the  -f  Gauls,  when  troops  were  to  be 
raifed,  all  the  young  m.en  capable  of  bearing  arm.s 
were  obliged  to  be  prefent  at  the  afTembly  on  a  cer- 
tain day.  He  who  came  lad  was  condemned  to 
die,  and  executed  vnth  the  moft  cruel  torments. 
"What  an  horrid  barbarity  was  this ! 

The  Greeks,  though  very  fevere  in  fupportlng^fc'i'"-in 
military  dilcipline,  were  more  hum.ane.  At  Athens,  p.'^V'i' 
the  refufal  to  bear  arms,  which  is  far  more  crimi- 
nal than  a  delay  of  a  few  hours  or  moments,  was 
only  punifhed  by  a  public  interdiftion,  or  a  kind 
ot  excommunication,  which  excluded  the  perfon 
from  entering  the  afiemblies  of  the  people,  and  the 
temples  of  the  gods.  But  to  throw  away  his  Ihield 
in  order  to  fly,  to  quit  his  poll:,  or  be  a  defer ter, 
were  capital  crimes,  and  punilhed  with  death. 

At  Sparta  it  was  an  inviolable  law  never  to  fly,  mr.  1.  -. 
however  fuperior  the  enemy's  army  might  be  in  •=•  ^°4- 
number  ;  never  to  abandon  a  pod,  nor  furrender 
their  arms.  Thofe  who  had  failed  in  thefe  points, 
were  declared  infamous  for  ever.  They  were  not 
only  excluded  from  all  offices,  employments,  alTem- 
blies,  and  public  fhews  •,  but  it  was  fcandalous  to 
ally  with  them  in  marriage,  and  a  thoufand  infults 

*  Apud  Carthaginienfes  in  cnicem  tolli  imperatores  dicuntur,  (i 
frol'pero  eventu,  pnivo  confilio,  rem  geiTsninr.     Li--v.  1.  30.  11.  48. 

t  Hoc  more  Galioiuni  eft  initium  belii,  quo  lege  communl 
Oinnes  pulieres  armati  convenire  coguntur  ;  ^  qui  ex  eis  novillimus 
ver.it,  in  co?ilpe(Ru  nniltitudinis  omnibus  ciuciutibus  aft\clus  iieca- 
tur.    Caf.  de  tdl.  Gal.  5. 

'  C  2  were 
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were  offered  them  in  public  with  impunity.  On 
the  contrary,  great  honours  were  paid  to  fuch  as 
had  behaved  themielves  vaHantly  in  battle,  or 
had  died  fword  in  hand  in  the  defence  of  their 
country. 

Greece  abounded  with  ftatues   of  the  great  men 
who  had  diilin2;uilhed  themfeives  in  battles.    Their 
tombs  were  adorned  with  magnificent  infcriptions, 
Thucyd.     which  perpetuated  their  names  and  memories.  The 
1.2. p.  121.  cuftom  of  the  Athenians  in  this  point  was  of  won- 
derful efficacy  to  animate  the  courage  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  infpire  them  with  fentiments  of  honour 
and   glory.     After  a  battle,  the  laft  duties  were 
publicly  rendered  to  thofe  who  had  been  flain.  The 
bones  of  the  dead  were  expofed  for  three  days  fuc- 
celfively    to    the    veneration    of   the   people,   who 
thronged  to  throw  flowers  upon  them,  and  to  burn 
incenle  and  perfumes  before  them.     After  which, 
thofe   bones   were   carried   in   pomp,  in   as   many 
coffins  as  there  were  tribes  in  Athens,  to  the  place 
particularly  allotted  for  their  interm.ent.   The  v/ hole 
people  attended  this  religious  ceremony.    The  pro- 
ceffion  had  fomething  very  augufl   and  majeftic  in 
it,   and  rather  refembled  a  glorious  triumph,  than 
a  funeral  folemnity. 

Some  days  after,  which  far  exceeds  what  I  have 
juft  faid,  one  of  the  heft  qualiiicd  Athenians  pro- 
nounced the  funeral  oration  of  thofe  illuftrious  dead 
before  the  whole  people.  The  great  i-'ericles  was 
charj^ed  with  this  commiffion  after  the  firli  cam- 
paign of  the  Pcloponnefian  war.  Thucydides  has  ■ 
prc-lerved  his  difcourfe,  and  there  is  anodier  upon 
the  fame  fubjedl  in  Plato.  The  intent  of  this  fune- 
ral oration  was  to  extol  the  courage  of  thofe  gene- 
rous foldiers  who  had  Hied  their  blood  for  their 
country,  to  inculcate  the  imitation  of  their  example 
to  the  citizens,  and  efpeciilly  to  confjie  their  fa- 
milies,    lliefe  were  exhorted    to   moderate    their 

grief 
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grief  by  refieding  on  the  glory  their  relations  had 
acquiied  tor  ever.  "  You  have  never,  fiiys  the 
*'  orator  to  the  fathers  and  mothers,  prayed  to  the 
"  gods,  that  your  children  fiiould  be  exempt  from 
"  the  common  law,  which  dooms  all  mankind  to 
"  die  ;  but  only  that  they  fliould  prove  perlbns  of 
*'  virtue  and  honour.  Your  vows  are  heard,  and  the 
*'  glory  with  which  you  fee  them  crowned,  ought 
*'  to  dry  your  eyes,  and  change  your  lamenta- 
*'  tions  into  thankfgiving."  The  orators  often, 
by  a  figure  common  enough  with  them,  efpecially 
upon  great  occafions,  put  thefe  lively  exhortations 
into  the  mouths  of  the  dead  themfelves,  who 
feemed  to  quit  their  tombs  to  chear  and  confole 
their  tathers  and  mothers. 

They  did  not  confine   themfelves    to   bare  dif- 
courfe  and  barren  praifes.     The  republic,  as  a  ten- 
der and  companionate  mother,  took  upon   herfelf 
the  charge  of  maintaining   and   fubfifting   the   old 
men,  v/idows,  and  orphans,  v/ho  ftood  in  need  of 
her  fupport.     The  latter  were  brought  up  fuitabiy  ^fdiin, 
to  their  condition,  till   they  were    of  age  to   carry  comia 
arms:  and  then  pubiiciy,  in  tht^  theatre,  and  m  the^^,^^.^^; 
prefence  of  the  whole  people,  they  were  dreiTed  in  a 
complete  fuit  of  armour,  which   WaS  given  them, 
and  declared  foldiers  of  the  republic. 

Was  there  any  thing  wanting  to  the  funeral  pomp 
I  now  fpeak  of,  and  did  it  no:  feem  in  fome  mea- 
fure  to  transform  the  poor  foldiers  and  common 
burghers  of  Athens  into  heroes  and  conquerors? 
Have  the  honours,  rendered  amongft  us  to  the  moft 
illuftrious  generals,  any  thing  more  animating  and 
alfeding  ?  It  was  by  thefe  means  that  courage, 
greatnels  of  foul,  ardour  for  glory,  and  that  zeal 
and  devotion  for  their  country,  which  rendered  the 
Greeks  infenlible  to  the  greateft  dangers  and  death 
iifcir,  v/ere  perpetuated  amongft  them.  I'or,  as 
C  2  Thucy- 
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Thucydides  *  obferves  upon  occafion  of  thefe  fune- 
ral honours,  Great  men  are  formed^  where  merit  is 
keji  rewarded. 

The  Romans  were  neither  lefs  exa6t  in  punifhing 
offences  againll  military  difcipline,  nor  lefs  atten- 
tive in  rewarding  merit. 

The  punifhment  was  proportioned  to  the  crime, 
and  did  not  always  extend  to  death.  Sometimes  4 
word  of  contempt  fufficed  for  the  punifhment  of 
the  troops  :  at  others,  the  general  punifhed  them 
by  refufing  them  their  fliare  in  the  fpoils.  Some- 
times they  were  difmiffed,  and  not  permitted  to 
ferve  againft  the  enemy.  It  was  common  enough 
to  make  them  work  in  the  intrenchments  of  the 
camp  in  a  fingle  tunic  and  without  a  belt.  Igno- 
miny was  often  more  affefting  than  death  idelf. 
Dion. Caff.  C^far's  mutinous  troops  demanded  to  be  difmifTed 
2itr  ^*  "^^"^^  feditious  complaints,  -f  Csfar  faid  only  one 
word  to  them,  which  was  ^liriies,  as  much  as  to 
fay,  ciiizenSj  whereas  he  ufed  to  call  them  Fellow- 
foldiers  or  comrades-,  and  immediately  difcharged 
them.  That  word  was  like  a  ftroke  of  thunder  to 
them.  They  believed  themfelves  degraded  and  en- 
tirely diftionourcd,  and  never  ceafed  importuning 
him  in  the  moll:  humble  and  pathetic  terms,  till  he 
coniented,  as  the  greateft  of  favours,  that  they 
Ibould  continue  to  carry  arms  for  him.  This 
punilliment,  whereby  the  foldiers  were  broken,  v/as 
called  cxauSIcratio. 
l;v.  ].  3,  The  Roman  army,  through  the  fault  of  the  con- 
»•  ^9-  ful  Minucius,  who  commanded  it,  was  befieged  in 
their  camp  by  the  /!Equi,  and  very  near  being  taken. 
Cincinnarus,  appointed  didator  for  this  expedition, 

*  '-ASAk  ydf   c'l;    kutoh   aprnc    (jiiyti-cc,    toT^  Si  kJ    di^^^i^  ^prct 

CD'oAiTitib'S'l. 

f  Divus  Tulius  fediticnfm  cxerc'tus  veibo  iino  comprR-jit,  ^i- 
rites  vocaiido  qui  j'aci amentum  cjiir,  Qetre6l:aban(:.  Tacit.  Afuial, 
l.  I.  C;  41. 

pi^i'ched 
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marched  to  his  aid,  delivered  him,  and  made  him- 
lelf  mafter  of  the  enemy's  camp,  which   abounded 
with  riches.     He  punifhed   the  conful's  troops   by 
giving  them  no   fhare  of  the  booty,  and  obliged 
Minucius  to  quit  the  confulHiip,  and  to  ferve  in  the 
army  as  his  lieutenant,  which  he  did  without  com- 
plaint or  murmur :   "  *  In  thofe  times,  obferves  the 
'  hiftorian,  people  fubmitted  with  fo  much  com- 
'  placency  to  the  perfons  in  whom  they  faw  a  fu- 
'  periority   of  merit  joined  with   authority,  that 
'  this   army,  more    fenfible  of  the   benefit,  than 
'  ignominy  they  had  received,  decreed  the  didator 
'  a  crown  of  gold    of  a   pound   weight,  and  on 
'  his  departure  fakited  him  their  patron   and  pre- 
'  ferver/' 

After  the  battle  of  Cannae,  wherein   more  than  Llv.  l.  22. 
forty  thouland  Romans  were  left  upon  the   fpot,  "•  5°— 60- 
about  feven  thoufand  foldiers,  who  were  in  the  two 
camps,  feeing  themfelves  without  refource  or  hope, 
furrendered  themfelves  and  their  arms  to  the  enemy, 
and  were  made  prifoners.     Ten  thoufand,  who  had 
fled  as  well  as  Varro,  efcaped   by  different  ways, 
and  at  length  rejoined  each  other  at  Canufium  un- 
der the  conful.     Whatever  inftances  thefe  prifoners 
and  their  relations  could  make  afterwards  to  obtain 
their  ranfom,  and  how  great  foever  the  want  of  fol- 
diers then  was  at  Rome,  the  fenate  could  never  re- 
folve  to  redeem  foldiers  who  had  been  lb   bafe  as  to 
furrender  themfelves  to  the  enemy,  and  whom  more 
than  forty  thoufind  men,  killed  before  their  eyes, 
could,  not  infpire  with  the  courage  to  die  in  the  field 
for  their  country.   I'he  other  ten  thoufand,  who  had  i.iv.  l.  7.3. 
efcaped  by  flight,  were  baniihed  into  Sicily,  and  their  "•  ^5- 
return  prohibited  as  long  as  the  war  with  the  Cartha- 

*  Adto  tarn  iinperio  melioii  animus  manfu-tc  obediens  erat,  ut 
Wnehcii  niagis  (]!!ani  ignominise   liic  excicitus  memar   &  coroiV.iifu. 
nmeam  diftatoii  ilhis  pondo  decieverit,  &■  piohcilentem  eum   par  ■, 
tionum  lalutavciit.  \Liv. 

C  4  ginian-s 
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^inians  fhould  continue.  They  demanded  wltl> 
earneft  intreaties  to  be  led  on  againft  the  enemy, 
an-d  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  to  expiate; 
with  their  blood  the  ignominy  of  their  flight.  The 
fenate  remained  inflexible,  not  beheving  that  they 
could  confide  the  defence  of  the  republic  to  foldiers, 
who  had  abandoned  their  companions  in  batde. 
At  length,  upon  the  remonftrances  and  warm  fol- 
licitations  of  the  proconful  Marcellus,  their  demand 
was  granted  ;  but  upon  condition,  that  they  fhould 
not  kt  foot  in  Italy  as  long  as  the  enemy  ihouJd  re- 
L'lv.  1.  27.  main  in  it.  All  the  knights  of  the  army  of  Can n as, 
"*  "'  baniftied  into  Sicily,  were  alio  feverely  puniilied. 
In  the  firil  review  made  by  the  cenfors  after  that; 
battle,  all  the  horfes  with  which  the  republic  fur- 
niflied  them,  were  taken  away ;  which  implied 
their  being  degraded  from  the  rank  of  Roman 
knights  ;  their  termer  years  of  fervice  were  declar- 
ed void,  and  tliat  they  fhould  be  obliged  to  ferve 
ten  more,  fupplyingthemfelves  with  horfes ;  that  is 
to  fay,  as  many  years  as  if  they  had  never  ferved  at 
all :  for  the  knights  were  not  obliged  10  ferve  more 
than  ten  campaigns. 
Liv.l.  22.  The  fenate,  rather  than  ranfom  the  prifoners, 
'^■5-  which   would   have  coft   lefs,  chofe  to  arm   eight 

3^16',  thoufand  flaves  •,  to  whom  they  promifed  liber- 
ty, if  they  behaved  themfelves  valiantly.  They 
had  ferved  aimoft  two  years  v/ith  great  bravery  : 
their  liberty  however  was  not  yet  arrived,.  a6d,  with' 
whatever  ardour  they  defired  it  *,  they  chofe  ra« 
ther  to  deferve  than  to  demand  it.  An  important 
occafion  arofe,  in  v/hich  it  v/as  pointed  out  to  them 
as  the  rev/ard  of  their  valour.  They  did  wonders 
in  th.e  battle,  except  four  thoufand  of  them,  who 
dircovered  fome  timidity.  After  the  battle,  they 
were  all  declared  frte.     TLtir  joy  was   incredible. 

*  Jam  alteriim  annvm  liberiatern  taciic  mereri^  qiKim  poilulare 
p-iiaru  inaiueruiit.     Li'v. 

Gracchus, 
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jSracchus,  under  whofe  command  they  were,  told 
them:  Before  I  make  you  all  equal  by  the  title  of  li- 
lycrty^  I  would  not  willingly  have  made  a  difference  be- 
tween the  valiant  and  the  timorous.  It  is  however  but 
jufl  that  I  fhculd  do  fo.  Fie  then  made  all  thofe, 
who  had  not  done  their  duty  as  v/elJ  as  the  reft, 
promile  upon  oath,  that,  as  long  as  they  ferved, 
jjs  a  punifliment  for  their  fault,  they  fliould  always 
fland  at  their  meals,  except  when  hindered  by  fick- 
nefs  :  which  was  accepted  and  executed  with  entire 
fnbmilTion.  This,  of  all  the  military  punifliments, 
was  the  lis;hteft  and  moft  p:entle. 

The  punifhments  I  have  hitherto  related  fcarce 
affecfted  any  thing  befides  the  foldier's  honour : 
there  were  others  which  extended  to  his  life. 

'One  of  the  latter  was  called  Fuftuarium,  *  the  baf-  Polyb.1.6. 
tinado.  It  was  executed  thus  :  The  tribune,  taking  P- 4-^^* 
a  ftick,  only  touched  the  criminal  with  it,  and,  im- 
mediately after,  all  the  foldiers  of  the  legion  fell  on 
him  with  flicks  and  ftones,  fo  that  he  generally 
lofl  his  life  in  this  punilhment.  If  any  one  efcaped, 
he  was  not  thereby  entirely  difcharged.  His  re- 
turn into  his  own  country  was  eternally  prohibited, 
and  not  one  of  his  relations  durfi:  open  his  door  to 
him.  They  puniflied  a  centinel  in  this  manner, 
who  had  quitted  his  poll  •,  from  whence  may  be 
judged  the  exa6l  difcipline  they  obfcrved  in  refcedt 
to  the  guard  by  night,  on  which  the  fafety  and 
prefervation  of  the  whole  army  depended  :  all 
thofe  who  abandoned  their  ports,  w^hether  officers  or 
foldiers,  were  treated  in  the  flime  manner,  -f  Vel- 
leius  Paterculus  cites  an  example  of  this  punifli- 

*  Si  Antonius  confiil,  fuftuarium  meruenint  legiones,  qux  con- 
fulem  reliqnerunt.     Cic.  Philip.  3.  n.  14-. 

■\-  C'alvir.us  Domitius  cum  ex  coniulalu  obtineret  Kifpaninm, 
jriuvinimi  comparandique  antiquis  exempli  antiquis  auftor  fuit. 
Quippe  piimipili  ceritunonem,  nomine  Vihilium,  ob  turpem  ^x  acie 
liigam,  {"uite  peixuirit.     Paterc.  1.  2.  c.  78. 

ment. 
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ment,  executed  upon  one  of  the  principal  officers 
pf  a  legion,  for  having  fhamefully  taken  to  flight 
in  a  battle :  this  was  in  the  time  of  Antony  and 
young  Odavius.  But,  what  appears  more  aftonifli- 
ing,  thofe  were  condemned  to  the  fame  punifhment 
who  flole  in  the  camp.  The  reader  may  remem- 
ber the  oath  taken  by  the  foldiers  upon  their  en- 
tering it. 

When  a  whole  legion  or  cohort  were  guiky,  as  it 
was  not  pofiible  to  put  all  that  v/ere  criminal  to 
death,  they   were  decimated  by  lot,  and  he,  whofe 
name  was  drawn  the  tenth,  was  executed.     In  this 
manner,  fear  feized  all,  though  few  were  punifhed. 
Others  were  fentenced  to  receive  barley  inftead  of 
wheat,  and  to  incamp  without  the  intrenchments 
Liv.  1.2.    at  the  hazard  of  being  attacked  by  the  enemy.   Li- 
p-  59-.       vy  has  an  example  of  a  decimation  as  early  as  the 
Craff.        infancy  of  the  republic.     CrafTus,    when   he  put 
P-  sH^      himfrlf  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  who  had  fuffered 
themfelves  to  be  defeated  by  Spartacus,  revived  the 
antient  cuftom   of  the   Romans,  which   had   been 
difufed  for  feveral  ages,  of  decimating  the  foldiers 
v/hen  they   had  failed   in  their  duty  ;  and  that  pu- 
nifhment had   a   very  happy  effeft.     This  kind   of 
death,  fays  Piutarch,  is  attended  v/ith  great  igno- 
miny •,  -and,  as  it  was  executed  before   the   whole 
.•^.rmy,  it  diuiifed  terror  and  horror  throughout  the 
camp. 

Decimation   became   very   common    under   the 
emperors,    efpecialiy  in   regard  to   the  Chriftians, 
whofe  refufal  to  adore  idols,  or  peifecute  believers, 
was   confidcred  and  punifhed   as  a  facrilegious  re- 
Ex  epift.     volt.    The  Theban  legion  was  treated  in  this  man- 
^M^'^-d'    ^^^  under  Maximinian.     That   emperor  caufed    it 
-adSyfv. '    to   be  decimated   three  times  fuccefilvely,  Vv'ithout 
¥pi''<^-        bcins  able  to  overcome  the  pious  refi fiance  of  thofe 
generous  foldiers.      Mauritius,    their  commanaer, 
in  cpncert  with  all  the  other  oflicers,  wrote  a  very 

lliort 
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fliort,  but  admirable  letter  to  the  emperor.  *Pf^e 
are  your  foldiers^  emperor,  hut  the  fervants  of  Cod,- 
We  owe  yen  our  fcrvice,  hut  htm  our  inmcency.  We 
cannot  renounce  God,  to  ohey  you  %  that  God,  who  is 
our  creator  and  'majler,  and  your's  alfo^  zvhether  you 
'uoill  or  no.  All  the  reft  of  the  legion  were  put  to 
death,  without  making  the  leaft  refiftance,  and 
went  to  join  the  legions  of  angels,  and  to  praife  the 
God  of  armies  with  them  for  evermore. 

Thefe  capital  punifhments  were  not  frequent  in 
the  time  of  the  republic,  -fit  was  a  capital  crime, 
as  we  have  faid,  to  quit  a  pofc,  or  fight  v/ithouc 
orders  :  and  the  example  of  fathers,  who  had  not 
fpared  their  own  fons,  infpired  a  juft  terror,  which 
prevented  faults,  and  occafioned  the  rules  of  mi- 
litary difcipline  to  be  refpefted.  There  is  in  thefe  ' 
bloody  executions  a  feverity  fhocking  to  nature, 
and  which,  however,  we  could  not  venture  abfo- 
lutely  to  condemn  •,  becaufe,  if  every  great  public 
J  example  has  fomething  of  injuftice  in  it,  on  the 
ether  fide,  whatever  of  that  kind  is  contrary  to  the 
interefi.  of  particulars,  is  compenfated  by  the  uti- 
lity which  redounds  to  the  public  from  it. 

A  general  is  fometimes  obliged  to  treat  his  fol- 
diers  with  great  rigour,  in  order  to  put  a  ftop,  by 
timely  feverities,  either  to  a  revolt  juft  forming,  or 
an  open  violation  of  difcipline.  He  would  at  fuch 
times  be  cruel  if  he  aded  with  gentleneis,  and 
would  refemble  the  furgeon,  who,  out  of  a  falfe 
comoafiion,  fhould  chufe  rather  to  let  the  whole 
body  perifh,    than  cut  off  a  mortified   member. 

*  Miiifes  fumus,  imperator,  tui,  fed  tamen  fervl  Dei.  Tibi  mi- 
litinm  tiebemus,  illi  iiinoccntiam.  1  e  qui  imperatoreni  in  hoc  ne- 
qn:;qii;-m  poflumuSj  ut  auftorem  negemus  j  Deum  au6torcm  iiofoum. 
Dt.um  au«!;lorem,  velis  nolis,  tiium. 

t  Prxfidio  decedere  apud  Komanos  capitale  efib,  &  nece  liberoium 
ctiam  flioium  earn  iegem  parentes  lanxlire.     L'i<v.  1.  24.  n.  37. 

I  Mabet  aliquid  ex  iniquo  omne  magnum  exemplum,  quod  conr 
^fa  iingulo?,  utiiitate  publica  lependilur.  'Tacit,  Annal.  1,  14.  c. 44.. 

What 
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What  is  to  be  avoided,  on  thefe  occafions,  is  to 
feem  to  a6t  from  paffion  or  hatred  :  *  for  then  the 
remedies,  improperly  applied,  would  only  aggra- 
Liv.  1. 8.  vate  the  difeafe.  This  happened  in  the  firft  exam- 
^'  3*^-  pie  of  decimation  I  cited,  by  which  Appius  had 
made  himfelf  fo  extremely  odious  to  the  foldiers, 
that  they  chofe  rather  to  fufFer  themfelves  to  be 
beaten  by  the  enemy,  than  to  conquer  with  hin:t 
Liv.  1. 8.  and  for  him.  He  was  of  an  obllinate  difpofition, 
?-3^-  and  inflexibly  rigid.  Papirius,  long  afcer,  aded 
much  more  wifely  in  a  cafe  not  unlike  this.  -]-  His 
foldiers,  exprefly  to  mortify  him,  retreated  in  bat- 
tle, and  deprived  him  of  a  victory.  He  perceived, 
like  an  able  captain,  the  cauie  of  that  behavioiir, 
and  toiind  it  neceffary  to  moderate  his  feverity,  and 
foftcn  his  too  imperious  humour.  He  did  fo,  and 
fucceeded  fo  well,  that  he  entirely  regained  the  af- 
fedion  of  his  troops.  A  complete  vidory  was  the 
confequence.  Much  art  and  piudence  are  requifite 
in  punilhing  with  fuccefs. 

It  was  rather  by  the  views  of  reward  and  fenfe 
of  honour  that  the  Romans  engaged  their  troops, 
to  do  their  duty.  Alter  the  caking  of  a  town, 
or  gaining  a  battle,  the  general  ufually  gave  the 
booty  to  the  foldiers,  but  with  admirable  order,  as 
Polybius  informs  us,  in  liis  relation  of  his  taking 
of  Carthage.  It  is,  fays  he,  an  eftablifhed  cuftom 
amongff  the  Romans,  upon  the  (ignal  given  by 
the  generals,  to  difperfe  themfelves  in  order  to 
plunder  the  city  that  has  been  taken  :  after  which 
every  one  carries  the  booty  he  has  gotten  to  his 
own  legion.  When  the  whole  has  been  fold  by 
auction,  the  tribunes  divide  the  money  into  equal 
friares,  v.'hich  are  given  not  only  to  thofe  who  are- 

'   *  Ir.teiii.peRi\ is  remcdiis  dtlifla  accendebatiir.     Tacit. 
\  Cciiatusr.  a  milite,  ac  de  indxiliria,  lit  ohtreftaretur  de  laudibus 

diici"^,  impedita  viSloria  eft Stnfit  pciiius  'Uix  (ni?p   its  vifloiiae 

obitaret :  temperandura  inj^civ.um  (uiini  clle,  ,Sc  li.Yti:itatem  mil'cen- 

*uMi  coniitatc.     Li'v. 

ia 
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in  other  polls,  but  to  them  who  have  been  left  to 
guard  the  camp,  the  fick,  and  luch  as  have  been 
detached  upon  any  occafion.  And,  to  prevent 
any  injuftice  from  being  committed  in  this  part  of 
the  war,  the  foldiers  are  made  to  fwear  before  they 
take  the  fieki,  and  the  firft  day  they  alTemble,  that 
they  vvill  not  fecrete  any  part  of  the  booty,  but 
faithfully  bring  in  whatever  they  fliall  make. 
What  a  love  of  order,  obfervance  of  difcipline,  and 
regard  for  juftice  does  this  argue,  admidll  the  tu- 
mult of  arms,  and  the  very  ardour  of  victory  ! 

Upon  the  day  of  triumph,  the  general  made 
another  diftriburion  of  money  in  greater  or  lefs  pro* 
portions,  according  to  the  different  times  of  the  re- 
public -,  but  always  moderate  enough  before  the 
civil  wars. 

Honour  was  fometimes  annexed  to  advantage,  Lu^  1.7. 
and  the  foldier  was  much  more  fenfible  of  the  one^^*  ^^' 
than  the  other,  and  how  much  more  the  officers  ! 
P.  Decius  the  tribune,  with  a  detachment  which  he 
conduced,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  upon  the  brink 
of  an  eminence,  had  faved  the  v/hole  army  by  one  of 
the  noblelT:  adions  mentioned  in  hiftory.  Upon  his 
return,  the  conful,  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  troops, 
beftowed  the  highePc  praifes  upon  him,  and  befides 
many  other  military  prefents,  gave  him  a  crown  of 
gold,  and  an  hundred  oxen,  to  which  he  added 
another  ox  of  extraordinary  fize  and  beauty,  with 
gilt  horns.  He  decreed  the  foldiers,  v/ho  had  ac- 
companied the  tribune,  a  double  portion  of  corn 
during  the  whole  time  they  fhould  ferve,  and,  for 
the  prefent,  two  oxen  and  two  complete  drefies  a 
man.  The  legions  alfo,  to  exprefs  their  gratitude, 
piefented  Decius  with  a  crown  of  turf,  which  was 
the  fign  of  a  fiege  raifed  •,  and  his  own  foldiers  did 
the  fame.  lie  faciificed  the  ox  with  the  gilt  horns 
to  Mars,  and  eave  the  other  hu.ndred  to  his  fol- 
diers :  the  legions  alfo  rewarded  each  of  them  v;ith 
a  pound  of  llour,  and  a  scallon  of  wine. 

Cal- 
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Val.  Max.      Calphurnius  Pifo,  firnamed  Frugi,  out  of  vene= 

♦•  *•  *^'  ^'  ration  for  his  virtues  and  great  frugality,  having 
varioufly  rewarded  mod  of  thofe  who  had  affifted 
him  in  terminating  the  Sicilian  war,  thought  him- 
felf  obliged  to  reward  alfo,  but  at  his  own  ex- 
pence,  the  fervices  of  one  of  his  fons,  who  had  fig- 
nalifed  himfelf  the  moil:  upon  that  occafion.  He 
declared  publicly,  that  he  had  deferved  a  crown  of 
gold,  and  allured  him,  that  he  would  leave  him 
one  by  his  will,  of  the  weight  of  three  pounds  :  de- 
creeing him  that  honour  as  general,  and  paying  the 
price  of  the  crown  as  his  father:  t//  hoiwrem publics 
a  duce^  pretium  privatim  a  patre  acciperet. 

The  crown  of  gold  was  a  prefent  fcafce  ever 
granted  but  to  principal  officers.  There  were  fe- 
veral  others  for  different  occafions.  The  Corona 
Ohfidionalis^  of  which  I  have  fpoken  before,  for 
having  delivered  the  citizens  or  troops  from  a 
fiege  :  it  was  compofed  of  turf,  and  was  the  mod 
glorious  of  all.  The  Corona  Civica,  for  having 
faved  the  life  of  a  citizen  :  it  was  of  oaken  leaves, 
in  remembrance,  as  is  faid,  that  men  of  old  fed 
upon  acorns.  The  Mural  crown,  for  having  been 
the  firft  in  fcaling  the  walls  of  a  place  befieged  :  it 

pinms.  was  adorned  with  a  kind  of  battlements,  like  thofe 
to  be  ktn  upon  the  antient  walls  of  towns.  The 
Corona  NavaltSy^  which  was  compofed  of  ornaments 

B.nj}ra.  lij^g  beaks  of  fiiips  ;  it  was  given  to  the  admiral  of 
a  fleet,  who  had  gained  a  victory.  Examples  of 
this  kind  are  very  rare.  Agrippa,  who  had  ob- 
tained one,  thought  it  very  mucii  for  his  honour : 

X'irsj.  7En.      ' —  Cui  belli  infigne  fuperbum, 

''  ^-  Tempora  navali  fulgent  rofiraia  coronai 

IVJj'i  hears  ''jjar''s  gloricm  f:?n^ 


Beak'd  with  the  naval  cro'i^n  iihcje  kmplcs pfme. 

Be  fides    i 
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Befides  thefe  crowns  (for  there  were  fome  others) 
the  generals  prefented  the  foldiers  or  officers,  who 
fignahfed  themlelves  in  a  particular  manner,  with 
a  fword,  a  fhield,  and  other  arms  -,  and  fometimes 
alfo  with  diftinguifiiing  military  habits.  *  We 
have  feen  an  officer  rewarded  thirty-four  times  by 
the  generals,  and  gain  fix  civic  crowns. 

Thefe  prelents  and  crowns  were  titles  of  nobility 
to  them,  and,^  upon  competitions  with  rivals  for 
ranks   and  dignities,  often   determined   the   prefe- 
rence in  their  favour ;  and   they   did   not  fail   to 
adorn  themlelves  with  them  upon  public  folem- 
nities.      They  alio  fixed   to  the  doors    of    their  lIv.  1. 10. 
houfes  the  fpoils  they  had  taken  from  the  enemy;  "-7-  '-^i- 
nor  was  any  future  polTeiTor  permitted  to  take  them  '^  •"•43- 
dov.'n.     Upon  which  Pliny  makes  a  fine  refiedion, 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  render  in  terms  of  fo   much 
fpirit  as  his.   "  The  houfes,  fays  he,  ftill  triumphed,  pim.  l,  35, 
'"  though  they  had  changed  their  mafters.     What  ^'  ^• 
"  could  more  excite  to  glory,  or  be  more  offewfive 
"  to  an  unworthy  pofTelfor,  than  walls  which    re- 
"  proached  him   as  often  as   he  entered,  that  they 
"  were  honoured  folely  by  the  trophies  of  another.'* 
'Triuuiphabant  eliam  dominis  mutatis^  domtis  ipfce.     Et 
erat  kfc  fiimulatio  ingens^  exprobrantibus  te^is  quotidie 
imbellem  domimtm  intrare  in  alienum  triumphum. 

The  praifes  given  in  the  piefence  of  the  whole 
army  made  no  lefs  impreffion  upon  their  minds, 
and  are  what  a  good  general  never  fpares  on  pro- 
per occafions,  Agricola  -[-,  fays  Tacitus,  neither  ^ 
envied  nor  Itlfened  any  man's  glory :  Centurion 
or  PratlcCt,  in  him.  they  found  a  faithful  witnefs 
of  their  exploits,  to  which  he  never  failed  doing 
the  ucmofl  iutlice.     Ccefar,  upon  being  informed  Csf.  de 

Bell.  Gall. 
•  Qj23ter  h  tricle?  virtutis  caufa  donatus  ab  imperatoribus  fuin  : 
i'ex  civiais  coronas  accepi.      Li-v.  1.  42.  n.  34. 

■f-  N'cc  uiiquain  per'alios  gefta  avidus  intercepit :  feu  centurio,  feu 
pr«ft<flus,  inconup'ium  fuili  leacm  lubebut.     'tacit,  in  ^jit.  Agnc. 
■  <•  i-i. 

of 
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of  the  valour  with  which  Q^  Cicero,  the  famou^ 
t)rator*s  brother,  had  defended  his  camp  againfl: 
the  great  army  of  the  Gauis,  extolled  publicly  the 
greatnefs  of  the  action,  praifed  the  legion  in  gene- 
ral, and  apofi:rophifed  particularly  to  thofe  of  the 
DeBell.  centurions  and  tribunes,  who,  as  Cicero  had  ob- 
1-  3-  ferved  to  him,  dillinguifhed  themfelves  moft.  Up- 
on another  occafion,  Scaeva,  a  centurion,  had  con- 
tributed very  much  to  the  defence  of  a  breach  of 
great  importance.  "When  his  buckler  was  brought 
to  Csefar  with  two  hundred  and  thirty  arrow-fliots 
through  it  j  furprifed  and  charmed  with  his  bra- 
very, he  immediately  made  him  a  pfefent  of  two 
hundred  thoufand  fefterces,  (about  twelve  hundred 
pounds)  and  raifed  him  direcflly  from  the  eighth 
to  the  fird  rank  of  the  centurions,  appointing  him 
Primipilus,  a  very  honourable  poft,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved  elfev/here,  and  which  had  no  fuperior  but 
the  tribunes,  lieutenant-generals,  and  commanders 
in  chief. 

Nothing  was  equal  to  this  latter  method  of  re- 
Vv'arding,  for  infpiring  the  troops  with  valour.  By 
a  wife  eftabliiliment,  there  were  many  degrees  of 
honour  and  difl:in6i:ion  in  a  legion,  of  which  none 
were  granted  upon  account  of  birth,  or  bought  for 
money.  Merit  was  the  only  means  of  attaining 
them,  at  leafb  it  was  the  mofi  ordinary  method. 
Whatever  diflance  there  was  between  the  private 
centincl,  and  the  confular  dignity,  the  door  lay 
open  to  it :  it  was  a  beaten  path,  and  there  were 
many  examples  of  citizens,  who,  from  one  degree 
to  another,  at  length  attained  that  fupreme  dig- 
nity. With  what  ardour  mud  fuch  a  fight  in-' 
fpire  the  troops !  Men  are  capable  of  every  thing 
when  properly  excited  by  the  motives  of  honour 
and  glory. 

It  remains  for  me  to  fay  fomething  upon  trophies 
and  triumphs. 

Trophies, 
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Trophies,  amongft  the  antients,  were  originally 
An  heap  of  arms  and  fpoils  taken  from  enemies, 
and  eredted  by  the  vidor  in  the  field  of  battle,  of 
which,  in  after-times  reprefentations  were  made  in 
Hone  and  brafs.  They  never  failed,  inimediately 
after  a  vidory,  to  raife  a  trophy,  which  was  looked 
upon  as  a  facred  thing,  becaufe  always  an  offering 
to  feme  divinity  :  for  which  reafon  none  prefumed 
to  throw  it  down.  Neither,  when  it  fell  through 
«ge,  was  it  permitted  to  ereft  it  again ;  for  which 
Plutarch  gives  a  fine  reafon,  that  argues  great  hu- 
manity in  the  fentiments  of  the  antients.  To  re-  piut.  la 
injlate^  fays  he,  and  fet  up  again  the  monuments  ^Qu»ft- 
antient  differences  with  ene}nies^  which  time  has  con"je-  ^  "^"'  ^" 
fiiently  demolijhed^  has  fomething  odious  in  it,  feems  to 
Argue  a  defire  to  perpetuate  enmity. 

We  do  not  obferve  the  fame  humanity  in  the 
Roman  triumphs,  of  which  I  am  ftill  to  fpeak. 
The  generals,  as  well  as  the  officers  and  foldiers, 
had  alfo  rewards  in  view.  The  title  of  Imperator 
granted  after  a  vidtoiy,  and  the  fupplicatlons,  that 
is  to  fay,  the  public  procefilons,  facrifices,  and 
prayers,  decreed  at  Rome  for  a  certain  number  of 
days,  to  thank  the  gods  for  the  fuc-cefs  of  their 
arms,  agreeably  flattered  their  ambition.  But  the 
triumph  exceeded  every  thing.  There  were  two 
forts  of  it,  the  lefs  and  the  greater. 

The  Itfs  triumph  was  called  Ovatio,  In  that  the 
general  was  neither  feated  on  a  chariot,  drefi^d  in 
triumphal  robes,  nor  crowned  with  laureL  He  en- 
tered the  city  on  foot,  or,  according  to  fome,  on 
horfeback,  crowned  with  myrtle,  and  followed  by 
his  army.  This  kind  of  triumph  was  granted 
only,  either  when  the  war  had  not  been  declared, 
had  been  v.'ith  a  people  little  confiderable,  or  not 
attended  with  any  great  defeat  of  the  enemy. 

A  triumph  could  properly  be  granted  only  to  a 
diftator,  a  conful,  or  a  praetor,  who  had  com- 
•    Vol.  I.  D  manded 
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manded  in  chief.  The  fenate  decreed  this  honour, 
after  which  the  affair  was  deliberated  upon  in  the 
aflembly  of  the  people,  where  it  often  met  with 
great  difficulties.  Several  however  triumphed  with- 
out the  fenate's  concurrence,  provided  the  people 
had  decreed  them  that  honour.  But  if  they  could 
not  obtain  it  from  either  the  one  or  the  other  or- 
der, they  v,'ent  and  triumphed  upon  the  Alban 
mountain,  in  the  neighbouihood  of  the  city.  It  is 
VhI.  M3-X.  r;jj(j_^  that  to  obtain  this  honour,  it  was  neceffary  to 
have  killed  five  thoufand  enemies  in  battle. 

After   the  general   had  diflributed   part  of  the 

fpoils   to  the   foldiers,  and  performed  fome   other 

ceremonies,  the  proceffion  began,  and  entered  the 

city  through   the   triumphal  port  to  afcend   to  the 

capiti'l.     At  the  head  of  it  were  the  players   upon 

mufical  inftiumcnts,  v.ho  made  the  air  refound  with 

their  harmony.     They  were  follov/ed  by  the  beads 

that  were  to  be  facrificed,  adorned  with  fillets   and 

flowers,  many   of  them    having  their   horns  gilt. 

After   them   came   the   whole  booty,    and   all   the 

fpoils,  either   difplayed   upon   carriages,    or   borne 

upon   the  flioulders  of  young   men  in  magnificent 

habits.     The  names  of  the  nations  conquered  werCi 

written  in  great  chara6lers,  and  the  cities,  that  hadi 

been   taken,  reprefented.     SometimiCs   they   added 

to  the   pomp  extraordinary  animals,  brought  from 

the  countries  iubit(5Led,   as  bears,  panthers,  lions,i 

and  elephants.     But  what  moll  attraded  the  atten* 

tion  and  curiofity  ot   the  jpeclators,   were  the  illuf-' 

trious  captives,   who   Vv^alked   in  chains   before   the 

victor*s  chariot  i  great  officers  of  ilate,  generals  o; 

armies,    princes,    kings   with  their  wives  and  chiP 

dren.     The  conful  followed  ru^ppofing  the  generU? 

to  be   fo)  mounted  upon  a  fup^rb  chariot,  drawn 

by  four  horfes,   and   robed   with   the   au^ufl:   a-nd 

ma£?niPicenL   habit  of  triumph,   his   head  incirclec 

v/idi  a  ciowii   of  laurel,  holding  alfo  a  branch  oji 
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the  fame  tree  in  his  hand  ;  and  fometimes  accom- 
panied with  his  young  children  fitting  by  him.  Be- 
hind the  chariot  marched  the  whole  army,  the  ca- 
valry firfl:,  then  the  infantry.  All  the  foldiers  were 
crowned  with  laurel,  and  thofe  who  had  received 
particular  crowns,  and  other  marks  of  honour,  did 
not  fail  to  fliew  them  on  fo  great  a  folemnity. 
They  emulate  d  each  other  in  celebrating  the  prailes 
of  their  general,  and  fometimes  threw  in  expref- 
fions,  fufficiently  offehfive,  of  raillery  and  fatire 
againft  him,  which  favoured  of  the  military  free- 
dom ;  but  the  joy  of  the  ceremony  entirely  blunted 
their  edge,  and  abated  their  bitternefs. 

As  foon  as  the  conful  turned  from  the  forum  to°' 
wards  the  capitol,  the  prifoners  were  carried  to 
prifon ;  vv'here  they  were  either  immediately  put  to 
death,  or  often  kept  in  confinement  for  the  reft  of 
their  lives.  Upon  his  entrance  into  the  capitol, 
the  vicflor  made  this  very  remarkable  prayer  to  the 
god  :  *  Filled  with  gratitude  and  joy  ^  I  return  you 
thanks^  O  mcji  good  and  mojl  great  Jupiter^  and  yoii 
queen  Juno^  and  all  the  other  gods,  the  guardians  and 
inhabitants  of  this  citadel,  that  to  this  day  and  hour 
you  ha've  vcuchfafed  by  my  hands  to  preferve  and  guide 
the  Roman  republic  happily.  Continue  always,  I  im- 
plore you,  to  preferve,  guide,  protect,  and  favour  it  in 
all  things.  This  prayer  was  followed  by  facrificing 
the  vidims,  and  a  magnificent  feaft",  given  in  the 
capitol,  fometimes  by  the  public,  and  fometimes 
by  the  perfon  iymfelf  who  triumphed.  The  reader 
may  fee  in  Plutarch  the  long  and  fine  defcription 
he  gives  of  the  triumph  of  Paulus  Emilius. 

It  muft  be  allowed,  that  this  was  a  glorious  day 
for  a  general  of  an  army  •,    and  it  is  not  furprifing 

•  Gratia?  tibi,  Jvipiter  optume,  maxume ;  tlbique  Juncni  regi- 
hae,  &  cjeteris  hiijus  c\!ftodibi;s  habitatoilbufque  arcis  diis  lubens 
Itetufquc  ago,  re  Romana  in  hancdiem  &  horam,  per  manus  quod 
volullli,  Teivata,  bene  geftaque.  Eandem  &  fervate,  ut  facitis,  fo- 
veie,  proricgitL-j  propltiati,  fupp'ex  oro.     Ex  R'jl'ii  Afiti^.  Rom. 
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that  all  pofTible  endeavours  fiiould  be  ufed  to  de- 
ferve  lb  grateful  a  difiinftion,  and  fo  fplendid  an 
honour.    Nor  had  Rome  ^r\y  thing  more  magnifi- 

'  cent   and  majeftic    than  this   pompous   ceremony. 

"  But  the  fight  of  captives,  the  mournful  objects  of 
compafTion,  if  thofe  vidlors  had  been  capable  of 
any,  obfcured  and  effaced  all  its  luftre.  What  in- 
human pleafure  !  What  barbarous  joy  !  To  fee 
princes,  kings,  princeilcs,  queens,  tender  infants, 
and  feeble  old  men,  dragged  before  them  !  We 
may  rem.ember  the  dilfem^bled  marks  of  friendfhip, 
the  falfe  promifes,  the  treacherous  carefTes  of  young 
Casfar,  called  afterwards  Auguftus,  in  regard  to 
Cleopatra,  iolely  with  the  view  of  inducing,  that 
"piincefs  to  fuffer  herfelf  to  be  carried  to  Rome, 
that  is  to  fay,  to  adorn  his  triumph,  and  gratify 
him  in  the  cruel  fatisfadion  of  feeing  the  moll  po- 

,  tent  queen  in  the  world  proftrate  at  his  feety  in  the 
■  moft  depreffed  and  forlorn  condition  it  were  pofli- 
ble  to   imagine.     But  Ihe   well    knew   the    fnare. 
Such   a  condu6l  and  fuch  fentimcnts,  in  my  opi- 
nion, diflionour  human  nature. 

In  relating  the  rewards  granted  by  the  Romans 
to  the  foldiery,  I  have  omitted  a  very  important 
circumflance,  I  mean  the  eRablifhment  of  colonies. 
When  the  Romans  firil;  carried  tlieir  arms,  and  ex- 
tended their  conquefts  out  of  Italy,  they  puniflied 
the  people,  who  refilled  them  with  too  much  ob- 
fiinacy  by  depriving  them  of  part  of  their  lands, 
which  they  granted  to  fuch  of  the  Roman  citizens 
"as  were  poo:-,  and  efpecially  to  the  veteran  foldiers, 
Vv'ho  had  ferved  their  full  proportion  of  time  in  the 
army.  By  this  means  the  latter  law  themfelves 
fettled  in  tranquilHty  with  a  comfortable  income, 
fufficient  lor  the  fupport  of  their  famiiies.  They, 
became  by  degrees  the  moil  confiderable  perfons 
in  the  cities  ro  v.'.hich  they  were  lent,  and  obtained 
tite  firft  polls,     and  principal  dignities   ia   thein,. 

Rome' 
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Rome  by  thefe  fettlemcnts,  which  were  the  refult 
of  a  wile  and  profound  policy,  befides  rev/arding 
her  foldiers  advantageoufly,  kept  the  conquered  ha- 
rions  in  fubjeftion  by  their  means,  formed  them  to 
:he  Roman  manners  and  culloms,  and  by  degrees 
made  them  forget  their  own  iifages  and  difpofitions, 
:o  embrace  thole  of  their  vidors.  France  has  efta- 
Dhfhed  a  new  kind  of  miHtary  reward,  which  me- 
•its  a  place  here. 

SECT.     V. 

Iflahlijhmcnt  of  the  royal  hofpital  of  broalids  at  'Paris . 

E  do  not  find,  either  amongfl:  the  Greeks  or 
Romans,  or  any  other  people,  any  public 
bundations,  for  the  relief  of  the  foldiery,  whom 
■ither  long  fatigues  or  wounds  had  made  incapable 
tf  fervice.  It  was  referved  for  Lewis  XIV.  to  fet 
'ther  princes  that  example,  which  England  foon 
•egan  to  imitate  -,  and  we  may  Hiy,  that  amongft 
n  infinite  number  of  great  a^lions  which  have  ren- 
ered  his  reign  illuftrious,  nothing  equals  the  glo- 
ious  foundation  ot  the  Hotel  rcial  des  htvalides. 

There  has  been  lately  publillied  a  book  upon  the 
oyal  hofpital  of  invalids,  which  anfwers,  in  fome 
leafure,  the  magnificence  of  that  foundation,  in 
It  beauty  and  number  of  its  plates  and  orna- 
lents.  In  this  book,  all  that  regards  the  reve- 
ues,  expences,  buildings,  difcipline,  and  govern- 
ment, temporal  and  fpiritual,  of  that'  Jioufe,  are 
rcumftantially  explained.  We  are  obliged  to 
erfons,  who  take  pains  to  prcferve  and  tranfmjt 
1  this  manner  to  pofterity  an  exa6i:  knowledge  of 
i6ls  fo  worthy  of  remembrance.  For  my  part,  my 
itent  is  only  to  give  a  brief  idea  of  them.       ..  _  ,  ^ 

Every  thing  in    this  (Irudure  denotes  the  gran-^ 
?ur  and  magnificence  of  its  aug'ult  founder.  '  Wc* 

D  3  art- 
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are  ftruck  with  aftonifhment  at  the  fight  of  a  vaft 
and  fuperb  edifice,  capable  of  containing  almoll 
four  thoufand  perfons,  in  which  art  has  known 
how  to  unite  whatever  could  ftnke  the  eye  on 
the  out:fide,  by  pomp  and  fplendor,  with  all  that 
can  conduce  to  the  ufes  and  conveniencies  of  hfe 
within. 

There,  in  tranquillity  and  repofe,  the  officers 
and  foldiers,  whom  their  wounds  or  age  have 
rnade  unable  to  ferve,  aqd  the  narrownefs  of  their 
fortunes  incapable  to  fupport  themfelves  •,  there, 
thofe  brave  warriors,  freed  from  all  care  and  difr 
quiet,  are  lodged,  fed,  cloathed,  and  maintained, 
as  well  in  ficknefs  as  health,  in  a  decent  manner, 
and  find  a  lafe  retreat,  and  an  honourable  afylum 
provided  for  them,  by  the  piety  and  paternal  good- 
nefs  of  Lewis  XIV. 

It  is  natural  to  conceive,  that  the  expence  for  the 
fupport  of  fuch  an  houfe  mull  be  immenfe.  Two 
thoufand  five  hundred  quarters  of  v/heat,  and  about 
eleven  thoufand  five  hundred  hogfheads  of  wine, 
are  annually  confumed  in  it.  Phyficians,  furgeons, 
apothecaries,  and  fervants,  abound  in  this  houfe. 
The  infirmaries  are  ferved  by  thirty-five  fillers, 
Fill^s  de  la  charii^^  vv'ith  furprifing  induftry  and 
cleanhnefs. 

But  from  whence  arife  the  funds  ncceffary  for 
fuch  a  muhitude  of  wants  and  occafions  ?  Who 
could  believe  it,  or  can  fufficiently  admire  the  wi,f- 
dom  that  inftituted  fuch  order  and  ceconomy  ? 
It  is  the  officer  and  foldier,  who  contribute  with 
joy,  and  almoft  infenfibly,  to  an  eftablifhment,  in 
which  they  hope  one  day  to  find  tranquillity  and 
repofe,  and  a  period  of  ail  their  labours.  The 
fund  for  all  thefe  expences  arifes  from  three  denier^ 
(a  twelfth  part  of  a  French  penny)  deduced  from 
every  livre  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  ex- 
pences of  war.    This  feems  a  fmall  matter  in  irfeif, 

bue. 
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but  the  total  amounts  to  a  very  confiderable  fum. 
During  the  war,  which  ended  in  1714,  in  Vv-hich  an 
hundred   millions  cf  livres  were  yearly  expended, 
thefe  th;ee  deniers^^r  livre  produced   twelve  hun-  About /xty 
dred  and  fifty  ihouland  livres  a  year.  thou/and 

I  have  laid  nothing  yet  of  what  is  mod  admira- 1^'*^^ 
ble  in  this  foundation,  is  in  a  manner  it's  foul,  and 
does  moft  honour  to  the  memory  of  Lewis  XIV. 
I  do  not  mean  the  magnificent  temple,  wherein  the 
moft  famous  mafters  in  architedture,  painting,  and 
fculpture,  the  Manfards,  Decottes,  Coypelles,  Gi- 
rardons,  Couftons,  have  exhaufted  their  whole  art 
to  adorn  that  auguft  pile.  I  mean  the  charitable 
care  and  chriftian  attention  of  that  prince,  after 
having  provided,  with  a  magnificence  truly  royal, 
for  the  temporal  occafions  of  the  ofncers  and  fol- 
diers,  in  providing  alio  that  they  fhould  not  want 
all  the  aids  of  religion  in  their  retrear. 

It  happens  fometimes  that  thefe  warriors  take 
upon  them  the  proteffion  of  arms,  folely  from  the 
views  of  intereft  and  ambition  :  that  though  moil 
accompliiiied  in  military  knowledge,  they  are  ut- 
terly ignorant  of  religion  :  and  that  full  of  zeal  and 
fidelity  for  their  prince,  they  never  give  themfelves 
any  trouble  about  knowing  their  duty  to  God.  How 
great  an  advantage  and  confolation  is  it  to  them 
to  find,  towards  the  clofe  of  their  days,  in  the  zeai 
and  charity  of  wife  and  religious  minifttrs  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  thofe  inftrudlions,  which  perhaps  they  have 
wanted  in  the  former  part  of  their  lives ;  to  recal 
in  the  bitternefs  of  their  hearts,  w|iole  years  entirely 
part  in  vice  and  hbertinifm ;  and  to  retrieve  by  fin- 
cere  repentance  and  foriow,  the  reward  of  all  their 
aftions,  even  of  the  moll  laudabie,  which  were 
btherwife  unfortunately  loft  to  them  from  the  bad- 
nefs  of  their  motives. 

D  4  The 
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The  pomp  and  magnificence  of  this  temple  are 
juftly  admired.  But  another  objed  prefents  itrelf 
to  our  view  at  whatever  hour  of  the  day  we  enter 
it,  a  fight  far  more  worthy  of  admiration,  and 
which  cannot  be  looked  upon  without  tears  in  our 
eyes:  antient  warriors  maimed,  crippled,  without 
legs,  arms,  eyes,  humbly  proftrating  themfelves 
before  the  God  of  armies,  whofe  majefty  they 
adore  with  the  mod  profound  refignation  -,  to  whom 
they  pay  continual  thankfgivings  for  having  deli- 
vered them  out  of  fo  many  dangers,  and  efpecially 
for  having  taken  them  from  the  gates  of  helJ ;  to 
whom,  filled  with  the  moft  lively  fenfe  of  grati- 
tude, they  inceflantly  lift  up  their  hands  and  voices, 
to  fay :  Be  mindful,  O  Lord,  of  the  prince  who 
Has  opened  this  thy  facred  afylum  for  us,  and  be 
merciful  to  him  for  the  mercy  which  he  hath  fhewn 
to  us  thy  ferva.its.  .         .  ■«.. 
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G  H  A  P  T  E  R    IL 
OF    SIEGES, 

TH  E  antlents  diftinguilhed  themfelves  no  Iel§ 
by  the  arc  of  forming  and  fuftaining  fieges, 
than  by  that  of  making  war  in  the  field.  It  is 
agreed  by  all,  that  they  carried  thefe  two  parts  of 
military  knowledge  to  a  very  high  degree  of  per- 
fedion,  which  it  is  difficult  for  the  moderns  to  ex- 
ceed. The  life  of  mufkets,  bombs,  cannons,  and 
other  fire-arms,  fince  the  invention  of  powder,  has 
bccafioned  the  alteration  of  many  things  in  the 
manner  of  making  war,  efpecially  in  fieges,  the 
duration  of  which  has  been  very  much  abridged 
by  their  means.  But  thefe  changes  have  not  been 
fo  confiderable  as  generally  imagined,  and  have 
added  nothing  either  to  the  merit  or  capacity  of 
generals. 

To  treat  what  relates  to  fieges  with  fome  order, 
I  fhall  premife  fomething  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  fortifications  of  the  antients  were  formed  ;  aftd 
fliall  then  give  fome  general  idea  of  the  principal 
machines  of  war  ufed  by  them  in  fieges ;  and  con- 
clude with  the  attack  and  defence  of  places.  The 
Chevalier  Follard  has  treated  thefe  feveral  articles 
vfery  extenfively  in  the  fecond  and  third  volumes  of 
his  remarks  upon  Polybius,  and  has  been  my  guide 
in  a  fubjed  that  required  the  di region  of  an  able 
and  experienced  foldier. 
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A  R  T  I  C  L  E    I.     ^ 

Of  antient  fortifications. 

O  W  far  Ibever  we  look  back  into  antiquity, 
we  find  amongft  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
cities  fortified  almofl  in  the  fame  manner  with  their 
fofles,  courtines,  and  towers.  Vitruvius  in  treat- 
ing of  the  cottftrudlion  of  places  of  war  in  his 
time,  fays,  that  the  towers  ought  to  projedl  beyond 
the  wall,  in  order  that  when  the  enemy  approaches, 
the  defenders  upon  the  right  and  left  may  take  them 
in  flank :  and  that  they  ought  to  be  round,  and 
faced  with  many  (lones,  becaufe  fuch  as  are  fquare 
are  foon  beat  down  by  the  machines  of  war  and 
battering-rams,  which  eafijy  break  their  angles. 
He  adds  after  fome  remarks,  that  near  the  towers 
the  wall  fhould  be  cut  within-fide  the  breadth  of 
the  tower,  and  that  the  ways  broken  in  this  man- 
ner fhould  only  be  joined  and  continued  by  beams 
laid  upon  the  two  extremities,  without  being  made 
faft  with  iron,  that  in  cafe  the  enemy  fhould  make 
himfelf  mafter  of  any  part  of  the  wall,  the  befieged 
might  remove  this  wooden  bridge,  and  thereby 
prevent  his  pafTage  to  the  other  parts  of  the  wail 
and  into  the  towers. 

The  beft  towns  of  the  antients  were  fituated  up- 
on eminencies.  They  inclofed  them  fometimes  with* 
in  two  or  three  walls  and  foffes.  Berofus,  cited  by 
JofephuSj  informs  us,  that  Nebuchadonofor  forti- 
fied Babylon  with  a  triple  inclofure  of  brick  walls 
of  a  furprifing  ftrength  and  height,  Polybius, 
fpeaking  of  Syringa,  the  capital  of  Hyrcania, 
which  Antiochus  belleged,  fays,  that  city  was  fur- 
rounded  with  three  folfes,  each  forty- live  feet  broad, 
and  twenty-two  deep-,  upon  each  fide  of  theie  was 

a  double 
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a  double  intrenchment,  and,  behind  all,  a  ftrong 
wall.  The  city  of  Jerulalem,  fays  Jofephus,  was 
furrounded  by  a  triple  wall,  except  on  the  fide  of 
the  vallies,  where  there  was  but  one,  becaufe  they 
were  inaccefuble.  To  thefe  they  had  added  many 
other  works,  one  of  which,  fays  Jofephus,  had  it 
been  compleated,  would  have  rendered  the  city  im- 
pregnable. The  (tones,  of  which  it  was  built, 
were  thirty  ftet  long  by  fifteen  broad,  which  made 
it  fo  fcrong,  that  it  was  in  a  manner  impofllble  to 
fap  or  fhake  it  with  machines.  The  v/hole  was 
lianked  with  towers  from  fpace  to  fpace  of  extraor- 
dinary fohdity,  and  built  with  wonderful  art. 

The  antients  did  not  generally  fupport  their  walls 
on  the  infide  with  earth,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Talus  or  flope,  which  made  the  attacks  more  dan- 
gerous. For  though  the  enemy  had  gained  fome 
footing  upon  them,  he  could  not  aiTure  himfelf  of 
taking  the  city.  It  was  neceflary  to  get  down,  and 
to  make  ufe  of  part  of  the  ladders  by  which  he  had 
mounted ;  and  that  defcent  expofed  the  foldier  to 
very  great  danger.  Vitruvius  however  obferves, 
that  there  is  nothing  renders  a  rampart  fo  ftrong  as 
when  the  walls  both  of  the  courtine  and  towers 
are  fupported  by  earth.  For  then  neither  rams, 
mines,  nor  any  other  machines,  can  fluke  them. 

The  places  of  v^^ar  of  the  antients  were  not  always 
fortified  with  ftone  walls.  They  were  fometimes 
inclofed  within  good  ramparts  of  earth  of  great 
firmnefs  and  folidity.  The  manner  of  coating  them 
with  turf  was  not  unknown  to  them,  nor  the  art  of 
fupporting  the  earth  with  ftrong  fafcines  made  fad 
\)Y  ftakes,  and  of  arming  the  top  of  the  rampart 
with  a  ruff  or  fraife  of  palifadss,  and  the  foot  of 
the  parapet  or  pas  de  fouris  with  another  :  they 
often  planted  palifades  alfo  in  the  foffe  to  defend 
themfelves  againft  fudden  attacks. 

They 
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They  made  walls  alfo  with  beams  crofled  over 
one  another,  with  fpaces  between  them  in  the  manner 
of  a  chequer,  the  void  parts  of  which  they  filled  up 
with  earth  and  ftones.  Such  almoft  were  the  walls 
of  the  city  of  Bourges,  defcribed  by  Casfar  in  his 
feventh  book  of  the  war  with  the  Gauls. 


PLATE    XI.      explained. 
Profile  and  elevation  of  the  walls  of  the  ardicnts. 

THE  lower  part  of  this  plate  is  a  fide- view 
or  profile  of  the  walls,  towers,  and  folfe  of 
the  antient  fortifications,  as  defcribed  in  the  text 
according  to  Vitruvius. 

A.  The  wall  or  courtine. 

B.  The  towers.  Thefe  were  fituated  at  the 
diftance  of  an  arrow-H-iOt  from  each  other,  for  the 
better  annoying  the  befiegers  upon  attacks. 

C.  The  foffe. 

The  materials  of  thefe  works  differed ;  all  places 
npt  affording  the  fame  kinds,  and  the  befl:  they 
produced  being  the  rule  for  the  ufe  of  diem. 

The  plan  and  profile  of  the  walls  of  Bourges,  on 
the  upper  part  of  this  plate,  is  an  example  of  thefe 
materials  and  the  manner  of  ufing  them. 

C-sfar  defcribes  them  thus :  "  The  walls  of 
*'  Bourges,  and  almoft  thofe  of  the  country,  Ayere 
*'  made  of  pieces  of  wood  forty  feet  in  length  E, 
"  laid  along  the  earth  at  the  diflance  of  two  feet 
'"  from  each  other,  and  crofTed  over  by  others  of 
*":  equal  length  and  at  equal  diftance  with  their 
"-*  ends  to  the  front  of  the  wall  G.  The  fpaces  on 
*'  the  infide  H  vv'ere  filled  up  with  earth  and  faf- 
:'  cines,  and  on  the  oiitfide  with  folid  ftones  I,  in 

*'  wiiich 
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♦*  which  manner  the  work  was  carried  to  the  top  j 
**  the  itone-work  upon  the  ends,  and  in  the  fpaces 
"  of  the  wood,  and  the  ends  of  the  wood,  &c.  upon 
"  the  ftone-vvork,  as  in  the  figures  N  M."  He 
adds,  "  that  the  work  by  this  difpofition  was  agree- 
**  able  to  the  eye,  and  very  flrong;  becaufe  the 
"  wood  was  of  great  force  againfl:  the  ram,  and 
"  the  Hones  againft  fire:  befides  which,  the  thick- 
*'  nefs  of  the  wall,  which  was  generally  forty  fetty 
"  or  the  leno-th  of  the  beams,  made  it  next  to  im- 
"  pofTible  either  to  make  a  breach  in  it,  or  throw 
"  it  down  in  any  manner." 


What  I  fliall  fay  in  the  fequel,  when  I  come  to 
explain  the  manner  of  attacking  and  defending 
places,  will  fhcw  more  diltinctly  what  kind  of  for- 
tificadons  thofe  of  the  antients  were.  It  is  pre- 
tended that  the  moderns  excel  them  very  much  in 
this  point.  The  thing  is  not  fo  indifputable  but  it 
may  be  called  in  quellion ;  though  no  comparifon 
can  be  made  between  them-,  becaufe  their  manner 
of  attacking  and  defending  is  entirely  different. 
The  moderns  have  retained  all  they  could  after  the 
antients.  Fire-arms  have  obliged  them  to  ufe  other 
precautions.  The  fame  genius  is  evident  in  both. 
The  moderns  have  imagined  nothing,  that  the  an- 
tients could  ufe,  and  have  not  ufed.  We  have 
borrowed  from  them  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
fofles,  the  thicknefs  of  walls,  the  towers  to  flank 
the  courtines,  the  palifades,  the  intrenchments 
within  the  ramparts  and  towers,  the  advantage  of 
many  flanks,  in  multiplying  of  which  only  modern 
fortiflcation  confiflis  •,  this  fire-arms  make  the  more 
eafy  to  execute.  I  have  heard  thefe  remarks  made 
by  very  able  and  experienced  perfons,  who,  with  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
antients  made  war,  unite  a  perfciSt  experience  of 
the  modern  pradice  of  it.  ^ 

ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE    IL 

Of  the  machines  of  war^ 

TH  E  machines,  mofl:  ufed  and  beft  known 
amongft  the  antients  for  befieging  places, 
■were  the  tortoife,  the  catapulta,  the  balifta,  the 
corvus  or  crane,  the  ram,  and  moving  towers. 

SECT.    I 

The  tortcife^ 

THE  tortoife  was  a  machine compofed  of  very 
ftrong  and  folid  timber- work.  The  height 
ot  It  to  its  higheft  beam,  which  fuftained  the  roof, 
was  twelve  feet.  The  bafe  v/as  fquare,  and  each 
of  its  fronts  twenty  five  feet.  It  was  covered  with 
a  kind  of  quilted  mattrefs  made  of  raw  hides,  and 
prepared  with  different  drugs  to  prevent  its  being 
let  on  fire  by  combuftibles.  This  heavy  machine 
was  fupported  upon  four  wheels,  or  perhaps  upon 
eight.  It  was  called  tortoife,  from  its  ferving  as  a 
very  ftrong  covering  and  defeuoe,  againil  the  enor- 
mous weight  thrown  down  on  it  -,  thole  under  it 
being  {zk  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  tortoife  under 
his  ftiell.  It  was  ufed  both  to  fill  up  the  foffe,  and 
tor  fapping. 

For  the  filling  up  of  the  fofle,  it  was  neceflary 
to  join  fevcral  of  them  together  in  a  line  and  very 
near  one  another.  Diodorus  Siculus,  fpeaking  of 
the  fiege  of  Halicarnafllis  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
fays,  that  he  iirft  caufed  three  tortoifes  to  approach, 
in  order  to  fill  up  the  dirch,  and  that  afccrwards  he 
planted  his  rams  upon  the  fpace  hlled  up,  to  batter 
the  wall.  This  machine  is  often  mentioned  by 
authors.  There  were,  without  doubt,  tortoifes  of 
different  ferms  and  fizes. 
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PLATE     XII.    explained. 
Tor toife  for  filling  up  the  fojfe  of  a  befieged  place. 


TH I S  machine  is  diftinflly  enough  defcribed 
in  the  text :  however,  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  add,  that  it  is  believed  fo  enormous  a  weight 
could  not  be  moved  from  place  to  place  on  wheels, 
andthac  it  was  pufhed  forwards  on  rollers.  Under 
thefe  wheels  or  rollers  the  way  was  laid  with  ftrong 
planks  (2)  to  facilitate  its  motion,  and  prevent  its 
iiiiking  into  the  ground,  from  whence  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  to  have  removed  it.  The 
antients  have  obferved,  that  the  roof  had  a  thicker 
covering  of  hides,  hurdles,  fea-weed,  &c.  than  the 
fides,  as  it  was  expofed  to  much  greater  Ihocks, 
from  the  weight  thrown  upon  it  by  the  befieged. 
It  had  a  door  in  front  (3),  which  was  drawn  up  by 
a  chain  as  far  as  was  neceflary,  and  covered  the 
foldiers  at  work  in  filling  up  the  fofie  with  faf- 
cines. 


The  machine,  called  Mufculus^  ufed  by  Ccefar  in 
the  fiege  of  Marfeilles,  was  believed  to  be  alfo  a 
tortoife,  but  very  loW,  and  of  a  great  length :  it 
would  be  called  in  thefe  days  a  wooden  gallery.  It 
is  likely  that  its  length  was  equal  to  the  breadth  of 
the  fofie.  Cfefar  caufed  it  to  be  pufhed  on  to  the 
foot  of  the  walls,  in  order  to  demolifh  them  by 
fap.  Ca:^rar  however  often  diitinguillies  the  tor- 
toife from  the  Mnfmlus. 


PLATE 
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PLATE     XIII.  explained. 

C^far^S  Mufculus,  or  wooden  gallery^  at  the  fiege  of 
Marfeilles. 

THE  Mufculus,  though  very  little  underftood 
by  modern  authors,  who  have  reprefented  if 
varioudy,  was  undoubtedly  a  kind  of  tortoife,  very 
low,  and  v/ith  a  iharp  roof.  Such  was  that  of  Cte- 
far  at  the  fiege  of  Marfeilles  as  in  the  plate  (2). 
It  was  fixty  feet  in  length,  and  was  moved  forwards 
to  the  walls  upon  rollers,  where  it  was  fixed  over 
the  part  of  the  ditch  filled  up  (3).  The  tower  of 
brick  (4),  which  he  built  there,  communicated  with 
this  mufculus  and  the  trenches  (5). 

Casfar  fays  the  planks  of  the  roof  were  covered 
with  bricks  and  mortar,  over  which  hides  were  laid 
to  prevent  the  mortar  from  diflblving  by  the  wa- 
ter, which  the  befieged  might  pour  down  upon  it ; 
and,  to  fecure  it  from  ftones  and  fire,  it  was  again 
covered  over  with  thick  quilted  mattreffes  properly 
prepared  :  all  this  was  done  under  mantles  (vineis) 
after  which  it  was  thruft  forwards  on  a  fudden 
from  the  tower  to  the  walls. 

Befides  this,  there  was  another  kind  of  mufcu- 
Jus,  that  was  ufed  for  leveHing  the  ground,  and 
laying  the  planks,  on  which  the  tortoiles  and  mov- 
ing towers  were  fo  advance  to  the  foife  ;  they  were, 
like  this,  of  greater  length  than  breadth, ,  and  equal 
in  breadih  to  the  way  they  were  to  level. 
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PLATE     XIV.     explained. 
Befcent  and  pqjfcige  of  the  fojfes  by  the  antients. 


TH  E  manner,  in  which  the  antients  filled  up 
the  folTes  of  befieged  places,  differed  litde 
from  that  of  the  moderns  :  for,  except  the  tortoife 
and  mufculus,  which  the  invention  of  artillery  has 
occafioned  the  latter  to  abandon,  there  is  nothing 
praftifcd  now,  that  was  not  in  vSt  amongft  the  an- 
tients. What  they  called  tortoifes  of  earth  were 
only  trenches  cut  in  the  earth,  and  blinded  at  top 
in  form  of  a  gallery,  from  the  laft  line  covered 
with  hurdles  or  fafcines  interwoven  to  the  edge  of  the 
foffe.  It  appears  from  hiftory,  that  they  had  an- 
other method,  when  the  fofle  was  dry.  They 
opened  a  fubterraneous  gallery  or  mine  (2)  into  the 
folTe,  which  they  entered  through  an  opening-  in 
the  counterfcarp,  where  they  erefted  a  mufculus,  or 
wooden  gallery  (3)  of  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
fofie.  Under  this  machine  they  worked  at  fapping 
the  wall. 


There  were  alfo  feveral  other  machines  intended 
to  cover  the  foldiers,  called  crates,  phitei,  vme,e^ 
&c.  that  were  ufed  in  fieges,  which  I  fhall  not  un- 
dertake to  defciibe  here,  to  avoid  prolixity.  They 
may  be  comprifed  in  general  under  the  name  of 
mantles,  orpjeds. 


Vol,  11.  E  PLAT^ 
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PLATE     XV.      expfained. 
^The  mufcidiis  and  phitcus  of  the  anlients. 

SOME  authors,  as  Lipfius  and  Stewechius  after 
ChoLil,  have  reprefented  the  inulculus  of  the 
antients  as  in  the  figure  A.  Stewechius,  fiiys  the 
Chevalier  Follard,  adorns  it  comically  enough  with 
a  beard  or  whiikers.  It  is  plain,  adds  the  fame 
author,  thefe  writers  do  not  know  what  they  mean 
themfelves,  though  they  conclude  this  a  machine  for 
demolifning  walls,  and  give  it  as  much  as  polfible 
the  form  of  a  rat.  If,  continues  he,  I  might  ven- 
ture a  pleafantry,  I  fliould  fay  that  abundance  of 
thefe  animals  were  neceflary  for  the  execution  of  fuch 
a  defign.  They  have  put  a  handle  to  it  C  without 
"y^hich  their  rat  would  have  no  tail.  As  for  the 
fcrew  D,  I  leave  that,  fays  lie,  to  the  more  pene- 
trating; for  my  part,  it  is  above  my  comprehen- 
fion.  But,  whatever  they  imagined,  it  is  plain  that 
Csjfar's  mufcuius  was  a  wooden  gallery  to  cover  the 
troops  in  fapping  a  wall,  as  in  Plate  XIII. 

The  figure  marked  E  is  the  pluteus  of  the  an- 
tients according  to  Vegetius.  Tt  was  made  of  wood 
in  a  kind  of  iemicircular  form,  and  covered  vvirh 
hurdles  of  ofiers  over  which  rav/ hides  were  laid 
It  moved  upon  three  fmall  v/heels,  one  in  tlie  cen- 
tre, and  two  at  the  extremities.  This  defcriptioi 
is  fuppofed  to  be  erroneous,  and  that  the  pluteui 
was  covered  at  top  to  defend  the  foldiers  behind  i 
againft  downi  i^ht  blows. 

The  fig^«"e  marked  F  is  a  kind  of  modern  plute- 
VIS,  called  a  niantie.  Its  form  was  triangular,  anc 
it  moved  upon  three  wheels  difpoied  as  tiie  former 
J^^r.Foiiard  conceives  the  pluteus  or  nianile  mark 
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^d  G,  of  his  own  invention,  would  be  of  more  ler- 
vice  in  opening  the  trenches  neareft  to  a  befieged 
place.  He  fays  the  fafcines  lliould  be  of  ofiers,  and 
live  or  fix  inches  thick,  and  the  height  of  the  ma- 
thine  iour  or  five  feet  by  fix  long.  The  foldiers 
may  eafily  pufh  it  before  them,  and  cover  them- 
feJves  behind  it  whilfl  they  work.  The  wheels  He 
adds  would  make  fome  noife,  but  that  fignifies 
little,  whilfl:  it  covers  the  workmen  from  ti^e  fire 
of  the  place. 


Befidef.  the  tortoife,  the  wooden  machine  I  have 
been  fpeaking  of,  there  was  another  compofed  of 
foldiers,  which  may  be  ranked  in   the  number  of 
machines  of  war.     A  body  of  foldiers,  drawn  up 
togetlier,  put  their  great  fhields,  in  the  fcrm   of 
gutter-tiles,  clofe  to  each  other  over  their  heads. 
Well  pradifed  in  this  exercife,  they  formed  fo  firm 
a  roof,    that,  whatever  efibrts  the  befieged  mighi: 
make,  they  could  neither  break  nor  move  them. 
Upon  this  firft  tortoife  of  foldiers,  a  fecond  was 
made  to  mount;  and  by  this  means  they  fometimes 
rofe  to  an  equal  height  with  the  walls  of  the  place 
befieeed. 


SECT, 
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SEC  T.     II. 

Catafulta.     Balijta. 

I,  Join  thefe  two  machines  together,  though  au- 
thors diilinguifh  them  :   but  they  alfo  often  con- 
found them,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  fettle  ex- 
a6tly  the  difference.     They  were  both  intended  for 
difcharging  darts,  arrows,  and  ftones.     They  were 
of  different  fizes,  and  confequently  produced  more 
or  lefs  effefl.  Sorne  were  ufed  in  battles,  and  might 
be    called    field-pieces-,    others   were  employed   in 
•  fieges,  which  was  the  ufe  moft  commonly  made  of 
them.     The  baliflfc  muft   have   been   the  heavieft 
and    moft    difficult  to  carry ;     becaufe   there    was 
always  a  greater,  number  of  the  catapultse  in  the 
armies.     Livy,  in   his  defcription  of  the  fiege  of 
Carthage,  fays,  that   there    were  an  hundred   and 
jcwenty  great,  and  more  than  two   hundred  fiTiall 
catapulrje  taken,    with    thirry-three  great  balifiae. 
and -fifty- tv/o  fmall   ones.     Jofephus   mentions   the 
fame   difference    amongfl:   the    Romans,  who    haci 
three  hundred  catapukic,  and   forty  baiiftae,  at  thf 
fiege  of  Jerufalem. 

I'hefe    machines    had   a    force  which   it   is   no 
eafy   to  comprehend,  but  which  all  good  author! 
■atteft. 

Vegetius  fays,  that  tlie  balifta  difcharged  dart 
with  fuch  rapidity  and  violence,  that  nothing  couli 
refill  their  torce.  Athenftus  tells  u;^,  that  Agcfiftra 
tus  made  one  of  little  more  than  two  feet  in  length 
which  fliot  darts  almoft  five  hundred  paces.  Thd 
machines  were  not  unhke  our  crofs-bows.  There  wer 
Others  of  much  greater  lure,  whicJi  tlirew  ilones  c 
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three  hundred  weight,  upwards  of  an  hundred  and 
twenty-five  paces. 

We  find  llirprifing  efi^efts  of  thefe  machines  in 
Jofcphus :  "  The  darts  and  force  of  the  catapu I tae 
"  deftroyed  abundance  of  people.  The  ftones 
"  from  the  machines  beat  down  the  battlements, 
"  and  broke  the  angles  of  the  towers.  There  was 
**  no  phalanx  fo  deep  but  one  of  thefe  fliones  would 
*'  fweep  an  whole  file  of  it  from  one  end  to  the 
"  other.  Things  paffed  this  night  that  fhewed  the 
"  prodigious  force  of  thefe  machines.  A  man, 
'*  who  (tood  by  Jofephus,  had  his  head  taken  off 
"  by  a  ftone  at  an  hundred  and  feventy-five  paces 
"  diitance."  Jt  were  better  to  fuppofe  that  the 
flone,  which  took  off^  this  man's  head,  was  dif- 
charged  from  a  machine  at  three  hundred  and 
feventy-five  paces  diflancc;  and  the  Greek  feexns 
to  require  this  fenfe,  though  the  interpreters  explain 

it  OCherwife;    '^'^  '^f**'''"'  «to  rpt^y  tcr^ei'^ovijSjj  ra^iwti. 
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PLATE    XVI.      explained. 
Battering  caiapulta. 

THIS  plate  reprefents  the  form  and  conftruc- 
tion  of  a  catapuka  that  is  fuppofed  to  carry 
an  hundred  weight,  which  may  fuffice  as  the  docr 
wine  of  all  the  reft  to  fuch  as  carried  twelve 
hundred  and  upwards,  it  being  eafy  to  increafe  their 
powers. 

The  bafe  is  corppofed  of  two  large  beams  (2)  (3). 
The  length  of  thole  beams  is  fifteen  diameters  of" 
the  bore  of  the  capitals,  v/hich  meafure  will  be  ex- 
plained when  we  deicribe  the  capitals  (9).  At  the' 
two  extrernities  of  each  beam  two  double  mortifes 
are  to  be  cut  to  receive  the  eight  tenons  of  the  two 
crofs-beams  (4)  (5),  each  of  them  four  of  the  above 
diameters  in  length,  without  their  tenons,  obferving 
to  mark  the  centre  of  them  exadly  by  a  line  cut 
llrong  in  the  wood  (6).  The  crofs- beam  (5)  muft 
be  hollowed  a  little  on  the  upper  fide,  or  made  noc 
fo  thick  as  that  at  the  other  end  ,'4),  to  give  the 
greater  bent  to  -the  tree  or  arm  (22)  at  which  we 
ihall  loon  fpeak- 

In  the  centre  of  each  of  thebeam.s  of  the  bafe  (2) 
(3),  at  the  fixth  diameter  of  their  length,  a  boie 
(^)  perfectly  round  fhould  be  cut  fixteen  inches  in 
diameter :  thefe  bores  muft  be  exadly  oppofite  to 
each  other,  and  fhould  increafe  gradually  to  the 
infide  of  the  beams  •,  fo  that  each  of  them,  being 
fixteen  inches  on  the  outfide  towards  the  capitals 
(9),  fhould  be  feventeen  and  an  half  at  the  opening 
on  the  infide ;  the  edges  to  be  carefully  rounded  off. 
We  come  now  to  the  defcription  of  the  capitals  (9), 
y/hich  are  in  z  manner  the  foul  of  die  machine,  and 

ferve 
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fcrve  to  twift  and  llrain  the  cordage,  that  are  its 
principle,  or  power  of  motion. 

The  capitals  (9)  are  either  of  caft  brafs,  or  iron, 
each  confirting  of  a  wheel  with  teeth  (lo)  of  two 
inches  and  an  half  thick.  The  hollow  or  bore  of 
thefe  wheels  fhould  be  eleven  inches  and  about  a 
fourth  in  diameter,  perfeftly  round  and  with  the 
edges  fmoothed  down.  The  inward  ledge  (11) 
mull  be  four  inches  deep  and  one  thick;  but,  as 
that  thicknefs  would  make  it  larger  by  one  inch 
than  the  outhde  bore  of  the  beams  (2)  (3),  they 
muft  be  cut  to  the  depth  of  four  inches  (12),  lb 
as  to  receive  it  exaftly.  As  the  friftion  would  be 
too  great,  if  the  capitals  rubbed  againit  the  beams, 
by  the  extreme  ftraining  of  the  cordage  which 
draws  them  towards  thefe  beams,  that  inconve- 
nience may  be  eafily  remedied  by  the  means  of  eight 
little  wh;:rels  (13)  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  an 
inch  and  one  fixth  in  length,  as  in  Fig.  B,  phiced 
circularly,  and  turning  upon  axes  as  in  Fig.  A. 

Thefe  little  wheels  or  cylinders  of  caft  brafs 
fiiould  be  round,  and  equal  in  their  diameters,  that, 
the  capitals  may  work  equally  on  all  fides. 

Upon  this  number  of  cylindrical  wheels,  the 
capitals  (9)  mpft  be  placed  in  the  be.;ms  (2)  (3), 
fo  thai  the  cylinders  do  not  extend  to  the  teeth' of 
the  wheels,  which  muft  receive  a  ^h'ong  pinion  ( 14)- 
By  the  means  of  this  pinion,  the  wheel  of  the  capi- 
tal is  made  to  turn  for  ftraining  the  cordage  with 
the  key  (15).  To  the  wheel  a  ftrong  ftay  (16)  is 
annexed,  and  another  of  the  fame  kind  may  be 
added,  to  prevent  any  thing  from  giving  way 
through  the  extreme  and  violent  force  of  the  ibain.- 
,ed  cordage.  Thefe  precautions  are  necciTury  upo.i 
account  of  the  cylindrical  wheels,  Vv'hich,  by  f-a- 
tirely  preventing  the  friction  of  tlie  capitals,  make 
them  the  more  cafy  to  give  way  through  the  exr- 
traordinary  and  almoft-  inconceivable  tenfion  of  tlje 
"^  E  ^  cordage. 
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cordage.  This  muft  be  ftill  greater  in  a  catapulta 
carrying  fonr  hundred  weight  or  upwards.  In  fuch 
large  machines,  the  wheels  ought  to  be  multiplied, 
and,  for  the  greater  precaution,  a  (Irong  flay  added 
to  every  wheel.  We  come  now  to  the  Capital-piece^ 
qr  piece  within  the  capital,  over  which  the  cordage 
is  folded,  and  which  fuftains  the  whole  force  in 
llraining  it  to  the  proper  height. 

This  capital-piece  is  a  nut  or  crofs  pin  of  iron 
(17)  hammered  cold  into  form,  that  divides  the 
bore  of  the  capitals  exaftly  in  two  equal  parts  at 
their  diameters,  into  which  it  is  inferted  at  the 
depth  of  about  an  inch.  This  piece  or  nut  ought 
to  be  about  two  inches  and  one  third  thick  at  top 
(18},  and  rounded  off  and  polid-ied  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  that  the  cords  folded  over  may  not  be  hurt 
or  cut  by  the  roughnefs  or  edges  of  the  iron.  Its 
height  ought  to  be  eight  inches,  dccreafing  gra- 
dually in  thicknefs  to  the  bottom  (19),  where  it 
ought  to  be  only  one  inch.  It  mull  be  very  exactly 
inferted  in  the  capitals:  its  depth  of  eight  inches 
adds  force  to  the  engine,  and  prevents  its  giving 
way  through  the  ftraining  of  the  cordage.  Perhaps 
its  being  caft  with  the  capital,  and  of  the  fame 
metal,   might  have  an  equal,  if  not  a  better  effed. 

After  applying  the  two  capitals  to  the  bores  of 
the  two  beams  in  the  bafe,  in  an-^xad  line  with 
each  other,  and  fixing  the.  two  crofs  diametrical 
nuts  or  pieces,  over  which  the  cordage  is  to  fold, 
one  end  of  the  cord  is  put  through  the  void  fpace 
of  one  of  the  capirals  in  the  bafe,  and  made  fait  tq. 
a  nail  withinfide  of  the  beam.  The  other  end  of 
the  cord  is  then  carried  through  the  bore  in  the  op- 
polite  beam  and  capital,  and  fo  folded  or  wound 
over  the  crofs-pieccs  of  iron  in  the  center  of  the- 
two  capitals  till  they  are  quite  full-  the  cordage 
forming  a  large  fkain  (20).  When  this  is  done,  ■ 
the  lail  end  oi  the  cord  is  tied  to  the  iiift  which  I 

hu3?e 
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have  mentioned.  The  tenfion  or  ftraining  of  the 
cordage  oughc  to  be  exadly  equal,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  feveral  foldings  ot  corci  over  the  capital  pieces 
fliould  be  equally  {trained,  and  fo  near  each  other, 
as  not  to  leave  the  lead  fpace  between  them.  As 
foon  as  the  firft  folding  or  bed  of  cord  has  filled  up 
one  whole  fpace  or  breadth  of  the  capital  pieces, 
another  rnuil  be  carried  over  it;  and  fo  on,  always 
equally  llraining  the  cord  til!  no  more  will  pafs 
through  the  capitals,  and  the  fkain  of  cordage  en- 
tirely fills  them,  obferving  to  rub  it  from  time  to 
time  with  foap.  The  cord  may  alfo  be  carried  thro" 
with  both  ends,  taking  it  from  the  centre. 

At  three  or  four  inches  behind  the  cordage  thus 
wound  over  the  capital-pieces,  two  very  ftrong  up- 
right beams  (21)  are  raifed  :  thefe  are  pofts  of  oak, 
fourteen  inches  thick,  crolTed  over  at  top  by  ano- 
ther of  the  fame  iblidity.  As  this  part  of  the  ma- 
chine is  two  or  three  inches  behind  the  fl<;ain  of 
cordage,  it  muft  have  a  fmall  obliquity  towards  the 
cordage,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  arm  or  tree  (22) 
fixed  at  the  bottom,  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
cordage,  half  of  which  holds  it  on  one  fide,  and 
half  on  the  other,  it  is  neceifary,  I  fay,  that  the 
arm  ftrike  with  fome  obliquity  againfi:  the  culhion 
or  ftomacher  (23),  which  rnuit  be  placed  exactly 
in  the  middle  of  the  crofs-beam  (24).  Without 
this  obliquity  the  fpring  of  the  cordage  would  be 
iomething  abated  from  relaxing  before  the  tree 
reached  the  crofs-beam.  The  height  of  the  up- 
right beai:i(2i)is  feven  diameters  and  an  half,  and 
three  inches,  each  propped  behind  vvich  very  ftrong 
props,  fixed  at  bottom  in  the  extremities  of -the 
bare(2)(3).  The  crofs-beam (24) muft  be  propped 
in  the  lame  manner  in  the  centre (26).  The  up- 
right and  crofs  beams,  props,  &cc.  in  this  part  of 
fhe  machine,  fhould  be  Itrengthened,  efpecially  in 
the  joints,  with  double  fquaies  of  iron  of  four- 
inches 
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inches  broad,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  pinned' 
with  ftrong  pins,  keyed  at  the  end  of  them  to  keep 
them  firm.  Care  mufl  be  taken  to  place  the  cu- 
fhion  or  (lomacher  in  the  centre,  as  has  been  faid. 
It  fhould  be  covered  with  tanned  ox-hide  and  fluf- 
fed with  hair,  the  arm  ftriking  againfl  it  with  in- 
conceivable force. 

When  the  Catapuka  is  to  batter  with  ftones,  the 
bottom  of  the  arm  mud  be  placed  exad:ly  in  the 
centre  of  the  flcain  or  cordage.  .  This  is  the  more 
important,  becaule,  if  it  be  not  exadlly  in  the  mid- 
dle, the  tenfion  would  be  unequal  ;  and  whatever 
cordage  fhould  be  more  on  the  one  than  the  other 
ude,  would  infalHbly  break  in  {training,  which  is 
worth  noting.  To  prevent  miilakes  in  fo  impor- 
tant a  circumdance,  a  piece  of  wood,  of  the  fame 
bignefs  with  the  end  of  the  tree  or  arm,  might  be 
fixed  in  the  fkain  of  cordage  when  formed.  The 
fame  piece  of  wood  might  ferve  to  mark  the  centre 
of  the  cords,  in  carrying  them  backwards  and  for- 
wards through  the  fpaces  in  the  capitals. 

The  tree,  arm,  or  Stylus^  as  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus  calls  it,  fliould  be  of  excellent  afli,  the  found- 
Cit  that  can  be  got.  Its  length  is  from  fifteen  to 
iixteen  diameters  of  the  bore  of  the  capitals.  The 
end  at  bottom  to  be  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the 
fkain  is  ten  inches  thick,  by  fourteen  broad  :  that 
is  to  fay,  it  fhould  be  narrower  in  the  fnit  than  fe- 
c.ond  dimenfion,  to  make  it  the  ftronger,  and  pre- 
vent it's  bending  :  for,  if  the  arms  bends,  it  mull 
have  more  breadth. 

The  bottom  of  the  arm  which  the  cords  receive, 
jmuft  have  thefe  dimenfiop-s,  its  edges  being  fmooth- 
ed  off;  for,  without  that  precaution,  they  would 
fret  or  cut  the  cordage,  which  are  of  cat-gut.  The 
reft  of  the  arm  fliould  be  made  in  an  elliptical  form, 
not  fo  thick  by  an  inch  as  the  end  fixed  in  the 
cords,  and  of  the  fume  breadth,  to  tiie  place  where 

it. 
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\<i  flrikes  againft  the  ftomacher,  which  ought  to  be 
fomewhat  thicker,  but  flat,  lead  the  violence  of 
the  ftroke  cut  it  in  two :  in  the  fame  place  the  arm 
fhould  be  a  Httle  curve. 

To  ftrengthen  the  arm  or  tree,  of  which  the 
force  of  being  difcharged  is  every  thing  that  can  be 
conceived  of  moft  violent,  it  Ibou id  bsv/rappcd  round 
with  a  cloth  dipped  in  Ibong  glue,  like  the  tree  ot  a 
faddle,  and  bound  very  hard  with  waxed  thread 
of  the  fixch  of  an  inch  in  diameter  from  the 
large  end  at  bottom,  almoft  to  the  top,  as  in  the 
plite. 

The  force  of  this  arm  is  entirely  furprifing^ 
when  the  trigger  is  ftruck.  The  experiments  Mr. 
Follard  made  of  it  in  his  catapuka  convinced  him 
of  this.  Though  his  machine  threw  only  a  weight 
of  half  a  pound,  the  working  of  the  arm  in  great 
machines  might  be  judged  from  it.  The  antients 
who  experienced  the  fame  every  day,  had  no  better 
expedient  to  prevent  the  arm.s  of  this  kind  of  ma- 
chine from  breaking,  than  to  make  them  of  two 
pieces  of  wood  of  equal  length.  I'hefe  they 
joined  together  with  abundance  of  art  and  care, 
and  ftrengthened  with  a  ftrong  binding  of  wax 
cord.  We  proceed  now  to  tlie  manner  of  workingr 
the  catapuita. 

Ac  the  top  of  the  arm  juft  under  the  iron  hand 
or  receiver  (27),  a  (Iron g  cord  is  made  fail,  with 
two  loops  to  it  tv/ifted  the  one  within  the  other  for 
ftrength.  Into  thefe  two  loops  the  hook  of  the 
pulley  (28)  is  put-,  this  pulley  fnould  be  of  brals. 
with  double  wheels.  Upon  occafion,  another  may 
be  hooked  on  at  bottom,  and  to  the  centre  of  the 
cock  or  trigger.  The  coid(29}is  then  put  through 
the  wheels  of  the  two  pullies,  and  faftened  to  the 
roll  (30},  round  which,  in  turning,  it  divides  itfeif. 
The  roll  ought  to  be  placed  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
the  end  of  the  arm  at  top,  to  which  the  pulley  is 

hooked. 
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booked,  may  almofl  touch  it,  when  the  hand  oi^ 
receiver  is  come  to  it's  proper  place  at  bottom. 
The  cock  or  trigger  (31),  which  ferves  as  a  flay, 
is  then  brought  to  it,  and  made  fall  by  its  hook 
to  the  extremity  of  the  hand,  which  is  either 
in  the  form  of  a  fpoon,  as  in  the  plate  •,  or  of 
an  iron  hand,  with  three  branches  a  little  curve : 
in  this  the  body  to  be  difcharged  is  put.  If 
the  machine  is  to  throw  flints,  they  are  put  into 
an  ofier  bafl<et,  that  exactly  fits  the  hand  or  re- 
ceiver :  the  pulley  at  the  neck  of  the  arm  is  then 
unhooked,  and  when  the  trigger  is  to  let  it  off,  a 
ftroke  muft  be  given  upon  it  with  an  iron  bar  or 
crow,  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  the  arm  then 
goes  off,  with  a  force  little  unequal  to  that  of  a 
modern  mortar.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  tree 
or  arm  defcribes  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees,  be- 
ginning at  the  cock,  and  ending  at  the  Itomacher 
or  cufl:iion.  See  the  fecond  plate  of  the  catapul- 
ta  (32),  to  which  this  explanation  refers  in  another 
inftance  or  two. 

My  litde  catapults,  fays  Mr.  Follard,  is  only  ten 
inches  long  by  thirteen  broad.     It  throws  a  ball  of 
lead,    of  a  pound  weight,    almoft    five    hundred 
yards.     This  kind  ot  machines  carry  a  greater  or 
'  lefs    way,    according    to    the  points  of   elevation 

given  them,  and  their  different  degrees  or  beds  of 
the  cordage,  which  we  have  carried  to  thirty-fix. 
We  believe,  that  a  catapulta,  according  to  the  pro- 
portions here  laid  down,  muit  carry  at  leaft  eight 
hundred  yards.  However,  adds  he,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  advance  this  as  a  certainty,  not  having 
had  opportunity  to  make  the  experiment. 


PLATE 
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PLATE     XVII.  explained. 

Another  battering  cc^tapilta^  ivith  its  capitals  ajjixed 
in  its  upright  beams  ^  and  a  canal  for  throwing  great 
darts,  or  many  at  a  time. 

A  A  RE  the  two  double  beams  of  the  capitals 
£^\^  fixed  upright  upon  the  bafe  C,  and  fupport- 
ed  by  the  props  D,  with  tenons  and  mortifes,  which 
Terve  to  ftrengthen  them  againft  the  ftroke  of  the 
arm  E  upon  the  crofs-beam  F,  which  (hould  have 
its  cufliion  or  (lomacher  G, 

When  the  arm  E  is  to  be  brought  down  to  the 
erofs-beam  H,  ic  is  done  by  the  roller  K,  round 
which  runs  the  cable  L.  The  cock  M  is  then. 
broi»ght  to  it,  which  ought  to  be  a  little  curve. 
This  catapulta  is  fcarce  lefs  fimple  than  the  former, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Follard,  might  be  of  great 
ufe  in  befieged  places,  if  planted  at  bottom,  and 
behind  the  walls. 

It  was  particularly  ufed  for  throwing  darts  of  ari 
extraordinary  fize,  and  fumecimes  feveral  together ^ 
the  other  threw  both  Hones  and  darts  at  once,  and 
in  very  great  numbers.  The  fame  author  fays, 
that  he  doubted  at  firll  whether  the  catapulta  could 
do  this  or  no,  but  was  not  long  without  difcover- 
ing  the  myilery.  As  there  is  fomeihing  curious  in 
it,   he  gi.es  the  following  explanation  of  it. 

N  is  a  canal  of  oak  rounded  withinfide  in  form 
of  a  gutter.  It's  length  is  fix  diameters  of  the  ca- 
pitals, and  its  breadth  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of 
the  large  dart  O,  or  bundle  of  darts  to  be  dif- 
charged,  Thefe  darts  were  larger  and  longer,  and 
moie  <  r  lefs  \^  number,  according  to  the  fize  of 
the  machine. 

When 
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When  arrows  were  to  be  fhot  in  the  manner  of 
cartridges,  the  end  of  the  canal  or  gutter  was  placed 
in  a  cut  of  the  depth  of  two  inches  in  the  centre  of 
the  crofs-beam  F,  which  it  fitted  exaftly.  It  en- 
tered about  two  inches  into  the  cufhion  or  ftoma- 
cher,  fupported  by  the  prop  Pj  to  hinder  it  from 
bending  or  giving  way.  The  upper  part  of  the 
arm  ought  to  be  flat  at  the  place  v/here  it  llrikes 
the  great  dart  or  cartridge,  and  covered  with  a  plate 
of  fteel,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 

To  difcharge  a  bundle  of  Jarge  darts,  they  un- 
doubtedly made  ufe  of  a  deal  box  of  a  round  form> 
into  which  the  bundle  of  arrows  were  put,    tied 
with  a  very  fmajl  twine  in  the  naiddle,  to  keep  them 
in  a  right  line  and  parallel  with  each  other.     This 
box  vvas  put  into  the  canal  or  gutter,  and  projected 
fix  or  k\cn  inches  beyond  the  cufhion  towards  the 
arm.     It  niufl   have  been  very  flight,  loofely   put 
together,   and  of  little  or  no  weight,  except  at  the 
end  flruck  by  the  arm,  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  might 
be  an  inch  tb.ick  or  upwards.      It's  iength  was  ac- 
.itording   to  that  of  the  arrows,  that  is  to  fay^  it 
liiould   be  about   half  as  long,  their  length  being 
two  diameters  and  an  half  (of  the  bore  of  the  capi- 
tals lis  in  the  former  catapuita).     The  trigger  was 
then  ftruck,  and  the  arm,  coming  flat  againir  the 
box,  drove  it  with  the  arrows  to  a  very  great  dif- 
tance.     The  wind  took  the  pieces  of  the  box,  which 
foon  ft'parated,  and  the  arrows,  fcattering  and  fpread-' 
ing  in   their  flight,  did  terrible  execution   in   the 
ranks  of  the  enemy.     My  little  catapuita,  fays  Mr.- 
FoJiard,   (from   whofe  Polybius  moll  of  thefe  ex- 
tracts are  made)  difcharged  ten  arrows  in  this  man- 
ner, to  the  diltance  of  almoit  an  hundred  p?ces,  at 
?ight  degrees  of  elevation.     The  antients  no  doubt 
made   ule  of  the  quadrant  in  planting  their  ma- 
chines, as  the  moderns  do  for  their  mortars. 
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PLATE    XVIII.  explained. 

The  halijla  ufed  infieges. 

TH  E  balifta  was  ufed  particularly  to  difcharge 
darts  of  a  fuiprifmg  length  and  weight,  and 
otcen  many  fmall  ones  together.  It  fometimes  car- 
ried leaden  bullets  of  equal  weight  to  the  darts  it 
dilcharged.  This,  l^iys  Mr.  Follard,  is  plain  from 
experiments,  but  we  are  convinced,  adds  he,  that 
it  was  feldom  ufed  in  the  latter  manner.  Its  form 
was  not  unlike  that  of  a  broken  bow  •,  it  had  two 
arms,  but  llraight  and  not  curve  like  thofe  of  the 
crofs-bow,  of  which  the  whole  afting  force  confills 
in  bending;  the  bow.  That  of  the  balifta,  as  well 
as  of  the  catapulta,  lies  in  its  cords  •,  which  will 
difpenfe  with  our  entering  too  circumftantially  into 
the  defcription  of  irs  different  parts.  The  plate 
will  explain  infinitely  better  its  ftru6bure,  and  the 
powers  that  act  it,  than  can  be  done  in  words. 

The  baliita  in  the  plate  is  fuppofed  to  be  one 
that  carried  a  dart  of  fixty  pounds  weight,  of  the 
length  of  three  feet,  nine  inches,  and  three  quar- 
ters, that  is  to  fay,  according  to  Vitruvius,  that 
the  bores  of  the  capitals  were  eight  inches  and  three 
quarters  in  diameter,  or  one  fifth  of  the  length  of 
the  dart  which  the  machine  carried.  It  is  com- 
pofed  of  a  bafe(2),  two  upright  beams  (3)  (4)  of 
fifteen  diameters  and  five  fixths  in  height  without 
the  tenons ;  and  of  two  crofs-beam.s  (5)  (6),  feven- 
teen  diameters  five  fi.vths  long.  (7)  The  capitals 
of  the  crofs-beam  (5).  (8)  The  capitals  of  the 
crofs-beams  below  (6)-,  both  which  muft  be  under- 
ftood  to  aniwer  exadiy  to  thofe  above  (7).  Thefe 
two  crofs-beams  are  propped  and  Ibengthened  by 
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the  fquare  ports  (9),  which  are  five  diameters  ir 
height  without  the  tenons,  and  of  equal  thicknef: 
with  the  upright  beams.  The  fpace  between  ihi 
two  polls  (9),  and  the  upright  beam5(3)(4),  i: 
about  feven  diameters.  (10)  The  two  flcains  o; 
cordage  on  the  right  and  left.  ( 1  i)The  two  arm: 
engaged  in  the  centre  of  thofe  fkains.  The  lengti 
©f  thofe  arms  is  ten  diameters,  including  the  tw( 
hooks  at  the  extremity  of  each  of  them,  in  Vv'hicl 
the  cord  (12),  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  the;  grea 
cable,  is  faftened  like  the  firing  of  a  crols-bow 
This  cable  ought  to  be  of  cat  gut,  exceedingly 
ftrained  and  twifted  together ;  whence  it  lengthen; 
in  charging,  and  contrafts  in  difcharging,  anc 
thereby  gives  fome  addition  of  force  to  the  ma^ 
chine. 

The  ends  of  the  arms  have  no  receiver  as  the  ca- 
tapulta,  and  ought  to  be  of  one  form,  perfeflly  equa 
in  their  thicknefs,  length,  and  weight,  withou 
bending  vdien  ilrained  to  the  utmoft.  The  darti 
(13)  ought  to  be  as  exactly  equal  in  all  refpefts  x- 
the  arms,  which  mufi:  be  placed  in  a  parallel  line, 
and,  in  confequence,  on  the  fame  height  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  two  f!s:ains  of  cordage  ( 10). 

The  two  upiight  beams  (3)  (4) ought  to  be  curvt! 
at  the  place  marked  (14),  where  the  arms  ftrike  ir 
difcluirging.  In  this  hollow  or  curve  place,  the 
cufhions(i5)muil  be  affixed.  By  the  hollowing 
thcfe  upright  beams  in  this  manner,  the  arms  are 
in  a  parallel  line  Vvith  the  cordage,  and  each  de- 
icrihes  u  right  anfle,  v>^hen  ftrained  to  the  utmofl 
in  charging.  It  is  oi"  no  great  confequence  whe- 
ther the  arms  of  the  balifta  ftrike  againft  the  cu- 
iliions  vvith  their  ends  or  middles  ;  lb  that  the  crofs- 
beams  (<J  (6),  wherein  tlie  capitals  (7)  are  affixed 
with  the  cordage,  may  be  ffiortened  as  much  as 
convenient  widiout  retrenching  the  height  of  the 
machifte.     This  muil  fuit  the  field- bahlla  beft. 
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The  fpace  between  the  two  pofts(9),  which 
'Ught  to  be  in  the  centre  between  the  two  crofs- 
•eams,  where  the  tree  (i 6)  is  inferted,  mufl  be 
jmething  narrower  than  that  tree,  in  order  that 
uts  of  two  or  three  inches  may  be  made  in  each 
de  the  poll  (9)  to  keep  it  in  form.  In  this  tree 
16)  a  canal  or  gutter  muft  be  made  in  an  exactly 
ight  line,  to  receive  and  guide  the  great  dart.  Its 
•ngth  is  in  proportion  to  the  bending  of  the  two 
rms  with  the  cord  (12)  :  in  the  fame  manner  the 
:ngth  of  its  canal  is  known,  and  the  place  where 
le  nut  of  the  cock  or  trigger  (17)  is  to  be  fixed, 
)  receive  the  cord  or  cable  at  the  end  of  the  arms, 
5  the  firing  of  a  bow,  in  its  centre.  This  nut  or 
ook  holds  flift  the  cord,  and  the  cock  or  trigger 

of  the  fame  kind  with  that  of  the  cro(s-bow.  In 
ifpetft  to  the  tree  with  the  canal  in  it  (16),  it  muft 
e  exadliy  of  the  fame  height  with  the  cord  (12), 
'hich  ought  to  rub  upon  it :  for,  if  the  cord  were 
igher,  it  would  not  take  the  dart ;  and  if  it  pref- 
;d  too  much  upon  it,  there  would  be  a  fridlion 
pon  the  tree  with  the  canal  in  which  the  dart  lies, 
hat  would  lelTen  the  force  impelling  it. 

At  the  two  feet  below  the  trigger  is  the  roll  or 
'indlafs  (11)  round  which  a  cord  turns  with  an 
on  hand  or  grappling  (19)  at  the  end  of  it.  This 
rappling  feizes  the  cord  of  the  arms  or  bow  in  the 
;ntre  to  charge  the  machine.  It  has  two  hooks, 
^hich  are  wider  from  each  other  than  the  breadth 
f  the  nut,  that  ought  to  have  an  opening  in  the 
liddle,  like  that  of  the  crofs-bow,  to  receive 
ie  end  of  the  dart  againft  the  cord,  when  feized 
yit. 

The  upright  beams  (3)  (4),  befides  their  tenons 
nd  niortiles  at  the  bafe,  were  ftrongly  propped 
nd  aayc:d  behind  and  before.  Some  authors,  and 
ven  Vitruvius,  give  the  machine  a  kind  of  table 
20),  upon  which  the  tree (16) is  partly  fupported  ; 
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tlie  height  of  which,  with  the  tree,  ought  to  b 
exadlly  equal  v/ith   that  of  the  cord  (12).     Th 
table  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  intended  only   t 
fupport   the  tree  (j  6),    which  muft  have   been 
very  large  beam  of  fixteen  diameters,  and  two  fe( 
in  length,  and  of  a  breadth  and  thicknefs  in  pre 
portion  to  the  fize  of  the  dart  it  difchargcd.     It 
very  natural  to  be  of  this  opinion,  if  v/e  confid 
the   vail   force  neceflary  in  charging  this  machin 
which  was  capable  of  bending  the  ftrongeft  bean 
if  its  thicknefs  did  not  exceed  its  breadth. 

As  to  the  powers  necefiary  in  charging  this  m 
chine,  it  is  certain  that  thofe  which  carried  dar 
or  beams  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  befides  fever 
wheels  v/ith  teeth,  for  twilling  the  cordage  in  t 
capitals,  mufl:  have  ufed  the  roll  (18),  with  fevei 
double-wheeled  pulHes,  and  perhaps  the  windla 
for  bending  the  arms,  and  bringing  the  cord  (i 
to  the  flay  or  nut  of  the  cock  or  trigger  :  aft 
this  the  great  dart  was  laid  in  the  canal  cut  aloi 
the  tree  (16).  Procopius  tells  us,  De  Bell,  Goth.  c.  1 
that,  becaufe  feather  vangs  could  not  be  put  to  th( 
arrows,  the  antients  ufed  pieces  of  wood  fix  incl- 
thick,  which  had  the  fame  effe6t.  Under  the  nai 
of  balida,  Vitruviu?,  lib.  10,  cap.  17,  gives  us  t 
proportions  ol  the  capitals  of  the  catapulta,  a 
co-nfequently  of  the  whole  machine,  by  the  wei.ct 
of  tlie  Hones  it  difcharged  -,  how  juftly,  the  inf^ 
nious  commentator  upon  Polybius  refers  to  be  e 
amined  by  better  judges."  I'he  pafTage  is  as  f 
lows: 

"  The  carapuka  that  throws  a  flone  of  t 
"  pounds,  ought  to  have  the  bores  of  its  capit 
"  five  ii'ches  wide.  If  the  flone  be  four  poum 
*'  they  rjiuft  be  from  fix  to  kvtn  inches  :  if  ■ 
"  poiindr,  ci^ht  :  if  twenty  pounds,  ten  inchc 
"  if  tortv  pounds,  twelve  inclies  and  three  qu 
*',  tcrs  :    if  fixty  pounds,  thirteen  inches   arid   < 

'•'■  eigbi| 
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**  eighth :  if  fourfcore  pounds,  fifteen  inches :    if 

*'  an  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  eighteen  inches 

**  and  an  half:  if  an  hundred  and  fixty  pounds, 

"  two  i'^tt.   five  inches :    if  two  hundred  pounds, 

"  two   feet  fix   inches  :    if  two  hundred   and   ten 

"  pounds,  two  feet  kvtn  inches :    if  two  hundred 

"  and  fiftv  pounds,  two  feet  eleven  inches  and  an 

"  half." 


PLATE     XIX.  explained. 
'Baiteries  of  balijia's  and  catafultd's. 

R.  Follard  proves  the  batteries  in  this  plate 
to  be  of  the  form.pf  thofe  of  the  antients 
from  a  part  of  Trajan's  column,  a  plate  of  which 
he  has  inferted  in  his  Poiybius. 

(2)  A  battery  of  balifta's. 

(3)  The  einbrazures  through  v/hich  the  balifta's 
difcharge. 

(4)  The  breaftwork  or  covert  for  the  men  that 
Worked  the  machines  ;  which  muft  undoubtedly 
have  been  much  hi2;her  than  thofe  of  the  modern^ 
batteries,  becaufe  the  timbers  of  the  balifta  uieci  in 
fieges  were  very  high.  They  did  not  make  thefe 
works  fo  thick  as  v/e  do,  and  raifed  them  higher, 
proportioning  their  thicknefs  only  to  their  height. 
Neither  is  it  to  be  doubted,  but  that  they  made 
them  fomefimes  of  fmall  beams  laid  acrofs  each 
other  at  equal  diftances,  filling  up  die  fpaces  with 
earth  and  turf. 

The  batteries  of  catapulta's  (5)  are  not   fo  well 

known,  nothing  being  faid  of  tiie  conibu6lion  of 

them    in  hiPiory  ;    but,  if  v/e  confider  attentively 

the  manner  in  which  they  difcharged,  it  muft  be 
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agreed,  that  the  antients  were  under  the  neceflir; 
of  placing  them  behind  fuch  a  work  as  the  mo, 
derns  cover  their  batteries  of  mortars  with  •,  am 
that  with  no  addition  exce[.t  in  the  height,  as  i 
thofe  of  the  baiifta.  This  is  evident  to  ever 
man's  common  fenfe ;  it  being  utterly  impoffibj 
to  invent  any  other  method  for  covering  thefe  ms 
chines  from  the  view  of  the  befieged  in  ufing  therr 
The  upper  beam  of  the  catapulta  was  very  higb 
which  made  it  neceflary  to  raife  the  work  or  cc- 
vert  (6)  in  proportion. 

The  ingenious  commentator  upon  Polybius,  v/h 
treats  the  baiifta  and  catapulta  with  great  exten 
tells  us  their  force  was  very  near  equal  to  that 
artillery.  He  prefers  the  ufe  of  the  latter,  for  mar 
very  folid  reafons,  to  that  of  the  mortar;  whic 
he  fays,  it  would  foon  banifli  from  armies,  if  t!* 
ignorance  of  its  effects,  and  the  prejudice  of  cu 
torn,  did  not  oppofe. 
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SECT.     III. 

The  ram. 

rH  E  life  of  the  ram  is  very  antienr,  and  the 
iiiventioii  of  it  arcribcd  to  diiierent  people, 
c  fccms  difficult,  and  hardJy  worth  the  trouble,  to 
il'cover  the  author  of  it. 

The  ram  was  either  fluns;  or  not  flung;. 

The  fvv'inging  ram  was  compoled  of  a  large  bearr^ 
f  oak,  relembling  a  fiiip's  mall,  of  prodigious 
mgth  and  thicknefs,  with  the  end  armed  with  an 
ead  of  iron  proportioned  to  the  body,  and  in  the 
lape  of  a  ram's,  from  whence  it  had  its  name, 
ecaufe  it  ilrikes  againft  the  walls,  as  a  ram  doth 
/ith  his-  head  againft  all  he  encounters.  This 
am's  bignefs  Ihould  be  conformable  to  its  length. 
/itruvius  gives  that  he  mentions  four  thoufand  ta- 
ints in  weight,  that  is  to  lay,  four  hundred  and 
OLirlcore  thoufind  pounds*,  which  is  not  very  ex- 
rbitant.  I'his  terrible  machine  was  fufpended  and 
lalanced  equally,  like  the  beam  of  a  pair  of  fcales, 
.'ith  a  chain  or  large  cables,  which  fupported  it  in 
he  air  in  a  kind  ot  building  of  timber,  which  was 
>iil]icd  forwards,  upon  the  filling  up  of  the  folfe,  to 
:  certain  diftance  from  the  wall,  by  the  means  of 
oilers  or  wheels.  The  building  was  fecured  from 
)eing  fet  on  fire  by  the  befieged,  by  fcveral  coverr 
ngs,  with  which  it  was  cafed  over.  This  man- 
ler  of  working  the  ram  feems  the  moft  eafy,  and 
equires  no  great  ftrength.  The  heavieft  body 
lilpended  in  tlie  air  may  be  moved  with  inconfi- 
krabie  force. 

*  The   B^oman  pouad  i.veighed  hfs   than   the  French  by  almofl  a 
uartir. 
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PLATE    XX.  explained. 

Battering  ram  fuf^ended, 

(2)npHE  ram. 

J^  (3)  The  form  of  its  head,  according  1 
all  the  monuments  Greek  and  Roman,  made  fa 
to  the  enormous  beam  by  four  bands,  or  fillets  ' 
iron,  of  four  feet  in  length.  At  the  extremity 
each  of  thefe  bands  (4)  was  a  chain  (5)  of  the  far' 
metal,,  one  end  of  which  was  faftened  to  an  ho( 
(6),  and  at  the  other  extremity  of"  each  of  tht 
chains  was  a  cable  very  firmly  bound  to  the  li 
link  :  thefe  cables  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  bea 
t;o  the  end  of  the  ram  (7),  where  they  were  all  ma 
as  fad  together  as  polTible  with  fmall  cordage. 

At  the  end  of  thefe  cables  another  was  affixe 
compofed  of  feveral  ftrong  cords  platted  togetl 
to  a  certain  length,  and  then  running  fingle  (J 
At  each  of  thefe  feveral  men  were  placed,  to  t 
lance  and  work  the  machine.  To  ftrengthen 
ram,  it  was  bound  with  ftrong  cords  from 
feet  to  two  ^ttt^  the  whole  length  of  the  beam. 

The  thicknefs  of  this  terrible  machine,  as  Jo 
phus  calls  it,  was  in  proportion  to  its  length. 

(10)  The  chains  or  cables  by  v;hich  it  hung  ) 
the  crofs-beam  (11)  upon  the  top  of  the  frame  f 
very  ftrong  timbers.  ^ 

The  bafe(i2)  was  not  fuch  as  Vitruvius  and  Jr 
fephus  reprefent  it,  fays  Mr.  Follard,  but  an  t- 
long  fquare  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  fometins 
more,  in  length,  by  more  or  lefs  in  breadth,  £t 
cording  to  the  length  of  the  ram. 

It  was  planted,  the  frame  being  firft  well   (• 

vered  in  the  manner  of  the  torroife,  upon  the  pai^ 

of  thfi  foffe  filled  up,  and  v.^as  worked  by  men  b 

^         '  hid 
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hind  the  blinds  of  the  trench  next  the  counterfcarp ; 
the  batteries  of  baHfta's  and  catapu lea's  from  the 
lide  of  the  counterfcarp,  the  moving  towers  and 
cavaliers,  all  covering  the  workmen  by  clearing 
the  works  of  the  befieged. 


But  it  is  not  fp  eafy  to  comprehend  how  thefe 
ranis  were  carried  from  place  to  place.  For  it  is 
not  to  be  imagiricd,  that  beams  of  fuch  immenfc 
thicknefs  and  extraordinary  length  could  be  found 
wherever  there  was  occafion  for  them  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  armies  never  marched  without  thefe 
machines.  The  Chevalier  Foliard,  for  want  of  in- 
formation in  this  point  from  the  writers  of  anti- 
quity, conjeclures,  that  they  carried  this  ram-beam 
upon  a  four-wheel  carriage  of  a  particular  fornix 
compofed  of  very  llrong  timbers  ;  the  beam  fuf- 
pended  fhort  to  a  ftrong  Itay  or  crofs-beam  in  form 
of  a  gibbet  (as  in  Plate  XXI.)  powerfully  fullained 
by  all  the  wood-work  capable  of  refifting  the  rnoft 
violent  fhocks,  and  the  whole  joined  and  ftrength- 
ened  well  with  bindings  and  plates  of  iron. 
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PLATE     XXI.  explained. 
Carriage  of  the  battering  ram. 

A  ^  I  'S  H  E   carriage  according  to  Mr.  FoUarc 
X     B  The  ram,    tied  up  fliort  to  the  crofj 
beam,     laid  over  two  others  in  the  form  of  a  git 
bet  C. 

As  it  muft  have  been  very  difficult  to  carr 
beams  of  this  great  length  through  deep  and  na' 
row  defiles  and  hollov/  ways,  it  feems  almoft  in 
pofllble  to  have  carried  them  in  any  other  manni 
than  flung  fliort  to  a  crofs-beam,  as  in  the  plat 
in  order  to  their  being  either  raifed  or  lowered  c 
the  fides  DE,  according  to  occafion,  and  the  n; 
ture  of  the  ways. 

The  fame  author  thinks  the  fio-ure  oi  this  ca 
riage  a  fufficient  explanation  of  the  manner  in  whic 
the  ancients  mufl;  neceflfarily  have  tranfported  the 
machines  from  place  to  place ;  which  he  fubmi 
to  the  reader's  judgment. 


There  was  another  kind  of  ram  which  was  m 
fufpended  or  flung.  We  fee,  upon  the  column  < 
Trajan,  the  Dacians  befieging  fome  Romans  in 
fortrefs,  v/hich  they  batter  with  a  ram,  workc 
pnly  by  fl:rength  of  arms.  They  are  not  covers 
with  any  thing,  fo  that  both  the  ram,  and  tho 
who  work  it,  are  expofed  to  the  darts  of  the  b 
fieged.  It  could  not,  in  this  method  of  ufing  i 
produce  any  great  effecl. 
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PLATE     XXII.    explained. 

Battering  ram  not  fufpended. 

^'nr^ORTOISE  for  the  ram  according  to  the 
X     antients  *, 

B  The  tv/o  ends  of  the  ram  out  of  the  tortoife, 
;hich  ran  upon  a  chain  of  little  wheels. 

C  The  chanal  or  groove  cut  in  the  great  beam. 

D  Soldiers  working  the  ram  in  the  tortoife  by 
lie  cordage  at  each  end  E. 

F  Cordage  faftened  to  the  ram  and  the  crofs- 
earn  G,  to  flop  the  ram,  and  prevent  its  quitting 
:s  canal  or  groove  in  being  pufhed  backward  and 
Drward. 

H  Roller,  with  its  cordage  and  pulley  at  topj 
?r  raifing  the  ram,  and  placing  it  upon  its  canal. 


Powers  for  Moving  the  ram  explained. 

I  Ram  upon  its  canal  and  chain  of  little  wheels 
lefore  quite  let  down. 

L  Ring  in  which  the  cordage  is  faftened  that 
tops  the  ram  at  a  certain  proper  diftance. 

M  Draught  of  the  ram,  and  its  canal  or  groove 
^J  at  length. 

*  Mr.  Rollinfeems  to  ha've  been  led  into  a  mljiake,  in  refpeB  to  tint 
ind  of  ra?n,  by  ike  plate  of  it  in  Mr.  Follard's  Poljbius  j  in  'which  it 
vas  nccejfayy-  to  gi've  a  'vie-iv  of  the  infide  rf  the  tortoife,  to  fheuo  the 
lanner  of 'working  it  by  the  fol.iiers.  'The -very  name  of  tortoife,  as 
veil  as  the  front,  and  part  of  the  roof  a?id  fides,  co-vered  againft  the 
tach'ines  and  fires  of  the  befu-gcd,  fnt-uo,  that  it  <zvas  not  open,  (as 
efuppfs)  but  co-'oered  like  other  torto'.fes;  otherzvife,  as  he  obfer'veSf 
:  could  have  Ij^en  of  veiy  Ihiall,  or  rather  of  no,  ufe  againft  the 
nemy. 

O  Draught 
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O  Draught  of  the  little  cylinders,  that  tur 
upon  their  axes,  fixed  in  two  bands  of  iron,  eac 
of  a  fingle  piece  P,  which  are  held  at  due  diftanc( 
and  parallel  to  each  other  for  the  moving  of  tl 
wheels  by  the  crofs- pieces  Q^ 

R  Pullies  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  the  tw 
cables  S  faftened  to  the  two  crofs-pieces  at  the  e) 
tremities  T  of  the  wheels,  which  put  the  ram  : 
motion. 

V  Axis,    or  pin  of  iron    put  in  a  bore,  ma( 
in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  beams,  which   fuppo 
the  ram,  for  turning  it,  aad  battering  the  wall    I 
different  places.  ' 

X  Crofs-view  of  the  wheels  between  the  ram  ai 
the  groove. 

Y  Plan  of  the  little  cylinder  or  wheels  as  fix' 
by  the  axis  in  the  iron  frames  or  bands  P. 


It  has  bsen  queilioned  whether  the  rams,  fix 
in  the  moving  towers,  or  in  a  kind  of  tortoi 
were  flung  or  not  ;  and  there  are  ftrong  reafons  ' 
both  fides.  My  plan  does  not  admit  my  entcii 
into  this  difpute. 

I  fhall  prefently  relate  the   prodigious   effeds 
the  ram.     As  it  was  one  of  the  machines  that  hi ; 
the  befieged  mod,  many   methods  were  contrivi, 
to V render  it  ufelefs.    Fire  was  darted  upon  the  rctl 
that  covered,  and   the  timbers   that  Ibpported    , 
in  order  to  burn  them  with  the  ram.     To  deadi 
its  blows,  facks  of  wool  were  let  down  againft  t: 
place  at  which   it  was  levelled.     Other   machii  BJ 
•were  oppofed   againft  it  to  break   its  force,  or  i)' 
turn   afiije   its  head,    when   bactering   the    worl . 
Abundance  of  means  were  employed  to  prevent  s 
jeffefts.     Some  of  theni  iiiay  be  leen  in  the  fie^s 

I  has 
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have  cited  in  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph, 
ofephus  relates  a  furprifing  aftion  of  a  Jew,  who,  De  Bell. 
t  the  fiege  of  Jotaphat,  threw  a  ftone  of  an  enor-  •'"'^g''  ^' 
nous  fize  upon  the  head  of  the  ram  with  fuch 
'iolence,  that  he  loofened  it  from  the  beam,  and 
nade  it  fall  down.  He  leaped  afterwafds  from  the 
op  of  the  wall  to  the  bottom,  took  the  head  from 
he  midft  of  the  enemies,  and  carried  it  back  with 
lim.  He  received  five  arrows  in  his  body,  and, 
lotwith (landing  thofe  wounds,  boldly  kept  in  his 
)ofl:,  till,  through  lofs  of  blood  and  ftrength,  he 
ell  from  the  wall,  and  the  ram's  head  with  him, 
yith  which  he  would  never  part. 


PLATE 
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PLATE     XXIII.     explained. 

Tbe  corviis  (crotv  or  crane)  'with  nippers  for  feizL' 
the  battering  ram. 

THE  antients  called  many  different  machin 5 
by  the  name  of  corvus  (crane)  the  inventid 
of  which  is  afcribed  to  feveral,  and  amongftothts 
to  Archimedes  -,  but  that  opinion  is  refuted  by  t ; 
tefcimony  of  authors,  fome  of  whom  afcribe  it  ► 
Chariftion  at  the  fiege  of  Samos,  two  hundred  ail 
twenty  years  before  that  of  Syracufe.  If  we  m  r 
believe  Qi-iintus  Curtius,  neither  Archimedes,  n  • 
Chariftion,  had  any  fhare  in  this  invention,  the  T  • 
rians  having:  ufed  the  fame  machine  a^-ainft  Alexa  • 

o  o 

der  the  Great,  long  before  either  of  them  came  i 
to  the  world.     The  feveral  fpecies  of  it  are  infert  I 
in  this  place,  and  at  Chapter  III,  that  treats  of  t ; 
navies  ot  the  antients. 

The  plate  reprefents  the  corvus  with  nippers  : 
claws,  that  have  teeth,  and  opened  and  fhut  )i ; 
fciffars,  to  feize  the  ram,  or  any  thing,  betwci 
them.  They  were  ufed  in  many  antient  fieges,  ail 
particukriy  in  that  of  Byzantium  by  the  hmper  r 
Severus.  Dion  fays,  that  the  befieged  had  coii 
(harpagones)  wiih  iron  claws,  which  carried  off  whi- 
ever  they  faftened  upon  with  furprifing  velociti 
The  plate  fjmciently  explains  the  doftrine  ot  t» 
machine,  which  is  oi  the  nature  of  the  balance  ail 
lever. 
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PLATE     XXIV.     explained. 

Double  corvus    (or  crane)  for  breaking  the  Mow  of 
the  battering  ram. 

THIS  machine  was  ufed  at  the  famous  fiege 
of  Platsea.  Thucydides  f^ys  :  "  They  made 
"  ufe  of  this  artifice :  They  faftened  a  large  beam 
"  by  the  two  ends  to  long  iron  chains.  Thofe 
"  chains  were  at  the  ends  of  two  iong  timbers, 
"  that  proje<5led  over  the  wall.  As  the  ram  was 
"  thruft  forward  to  batter  it,  they  raifed  the  beam 
"  in  the  air,  and  then  let  it  fall  crofs-wife  with  its 
"  whole  weight  upon  the  head  of  the  ram,  which. 
"  rendered  its  blow  ineffc6lual.*' 

Lipfius  is  not  in  the  wrong  for  reckoning  this 
machine  amongft  the  corvi  or  cranes.  It  was  two 
cranes,  as  in  the  plate,  with  their  extremities  with- 
in the  walls.  They  turned  upon  their  axes  on  the 
fame  line,  at  fomething  lefs  than  the  diftance  of 
the  beam  fufpended  ;  and  broke  the  blows  of  the 
ram,  in  raifing  up  the  beam,  and  letting  it  fall 
upon  it.  There  are  many  examples  of  this  ma- 
chine to  be  found  in  hiftory. 


PL  A  TE 
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I 

PLATE    XXV.     explained. 
Ccrvus  or  cram  for  demolijhing  walls. 

VITRUVIUS  fpeaks  of  the  demol'ijhing  cci  kj 
of  Diides,  which  ftems  to  be  the  fame  la- 
chine  Vegetius  calls  a  tortoife.  Within  this  tort  fe 
were  one  or  two  pieces  of  wood  made  round  id 
very  long  for  reaching  a  great  way.  At  the  end  ( ), 
they  had  llrong  hooks  of  iron,  and  were  flung  di 
fufpended  upon  an  equilibrium  like  the  rams.  T  ^y 
were  applied  either  to  the  battlements  or  the  p  t; 
of  the  wall  loofened  by  tlie  ram  to  pull  tin: 
dov;n. 

Ca^fir  mentions  this  machine  in  his  Commeia- 
ries,  wliere  he  fays,  "  that  the  Gauls,  befiegedfr 
"  Bourgds,  turned  afide  the  hooks,  with  wltJ 
"  the  ruins  of  the  works  were  pulled  dov/n,  ai 
*'  after  having  feized  them  with  their  machii  s. 
*'  drew  them  up  to  the  tops  of  the  walls." 
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PLATE     XXVI.     explained. 

Corvus  (or  crane)  'with  daws,    to  take  up  men  hi 
fcaUng,  or  upon  offaults. 

TH  E  machine  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  the 
_^  war  ot  Civilis  was  a  real  corvus,  the  antients 
having  given  it  that  name.  The  Rom.ans,  when 
attacked  in  their  camp  by  the  army  of  that  rebel, 
made  ufe  of  all  the  artifices  invented  by  the  antients 
for  the  defence  of  the  flrongeft  and  beft  fortified 
cities.  "  As  the  Romans  were  fuperior  in  addrefs 
**  and  experience,  fays  that  author,  they  oppofed- 
*'  the  inventions  of  the  enemy  with  others  of  their 
"  own,  and  made  a  pendent  machine,  which,  being 
"  let  down,  catched  up  the  aflailants,  and  threw 
"  them  v/ith  a  Hidden  turn  upon  the  ramparts.'* 
Many  may  imagine  this  a  very  myfterious  machine, 
but  the  plate  futiiciently  fhews  that  nothing  is  lefs 
fo.  Vitruvius  is  of  the  fame  opinion,  who  fays. 
As  to  the  crane  for  h&ijiing  up  men^  I  do  not  think  it  ne- 
cejfary  to  fay  any  things  being  perfectly  safy  to  form^ 
and  ufually  made  by  the  foldiers  themfshes.  I  am  fur- 
prifed,  fays  Mr.  Follard,  that  Tacitus  (hould  call 
fo  known  a  machine  an  invention  in  the  above-cited 
palfage,  when  Polybius,  and  all  the  hiftorians  after 
him,  tell  us,  that  Archimedes  ufcd  it  at  the  fiege 
of  Syracufe.  After  having  mentioned  the  loffes 
v.'hich  the  Romans  fniLained  by  the  great  machines 
of  Archimedes,  Polybius  adds,  "  wirhout  includ- 
**  ing  thofe  occafioned  by  the  iron  hooks,  which 
*'  catched  up  the  troops,  and  cither  daflied  them 
"^againftthe  ground,  or  plunsed  them  into  the 
"  fea." 

PLATE 
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PLATE     XXVII.     explained. 

Corvus  fcr  crane)  with  a  cagc^  or  the  tellenno 
ufed  by  the  antients  for  lifting  men  to  the  top  i 
works. 

TH  E  tellennon,  as  Vcgetius  repreJents  it,  ; 
very  feldom  mentioned  in  the  fieges  of  th 
antients.  The  machine  fulpended  muft  have  bee 
of  a  fquare  form  with  a  door  in  the  front  of  it  to  It 
down  as  a  bridge  for  pafling  to  the  wall.  The  te 
lennon  of  Vegetius  is  maniieilly  fuch  as  reprefente 
in  this  p!ate,  which  fufiiciently  exphiins  the  natui 
of  it. 

The  machine,  ufed  by  Herod  to  diflodge  a  gre. 
number  of  robbers  who  had  fied  into  the  caverns  ( 
certain  rocks  and  mountains,  was  of  this  kini 
the  pafTage  of  Jofephus  is  worthy  the  reader's  ci 
rioficy. 

"  Thefe  caverns,  fays  he,  were   in   vafl  moui 
"  tains  inaccefiible  on  all  fides.     There  was  no  aji 
"  proaching  them  but  by  very  narrow  winding  pati 
*'  on  the  fide  of  a  vail   fteeo   rock   in   the  hon 
*'  v/hich  extended  to   the   bottom   of  the  valie; 
*'  broken  in  feveral  places  by  the  impetuofity  of  to 
*'  rents.     A   fituation   of  luck  Ibength    furprife 
*'  Herod,  who  did   not  know  how  to  put   his  er^ 
*'  terpiife  in  execution.     He  at  lenjich   tho'J2;hc  c 
"  a  method  unknov/n  before.     He  cauied  foidici. 
*'  to  b3  let  down  in  fquare  chclls  of  great  ftrengc 
*'  to  tlie  entrance  of  the  caverns,  who  killed  r.l 
"  robbers  v/ith  their  families   that   were  in  therrj 
*'  and  put  fire  i:ito  thole  v/here  t\\o^'it  fculked  v.'h 
*'-  would  noi  fa:Tcndcr  :  fo  that  this  race  of  thieve 
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*'  were  foon  deftroyed  either  by  the  fword,  fire,  or 
*'  fmoke.'*     But   to  return  to  our  tellennon. 

It  is  not  to  be  believed,  that  this  machine  was  in- 
vented for  rrJTing  and  throwing  men  upon  the 
towers  and  walls  of  befi^-ged  places  i  unlefs  we  fup- 
pofe,  that  a  multiplicity  of  thefe  machines  might 
be  of  great  fervice,  when  placed  near  one  another : 
but,  as  there  is  no  mention  of  that  in  any  hiftorian, 
it  is  probable  that  this  kind  of  corvus  was  intended 
for  difcovering  what  the  befieged  were  doing  upon 
the  towers  and  within  the  walls,  for  which  purpofe 
one  man  fufficed  as  well  as  four. 


SECT.     IV, 

Moving  Toivcrs. 

VEGETIUS  defcrib^s  thcfe  towers  in  aveget.cl« 
manner  that  oives  a  fufficiently  clear  idea  off  '"'''^- 
:hem.  The  moving  towers,  fays  that  author,  are 
Tiade  of  an  aflemblage  of  beams  and  ftrong  planks, 
not  unlike  an  houfe.  To  fecure  them  againft  the 
fires  thrown  by  the  befieged,  they  are  covered  with 
raw  hides,  or  with  pieces  of  cloth  made  of  hair. 
Their  height  is  in  proportion  to  that  of  their 
bafj.  I'hey  are  fometimes  thirty  feet  (quare,  and 
fometimes  forty  or  fifty.  They  are  higher  than  the 
walls  or  even  rowbrs  of  the  city.  They  are  fup- 
ported  upon  feveral  wheels  according  to  mechanic 
principles,  by  the  means  of  which  tlie  machine  is 
°afily  made  to  move,  how  great  foever  it  may  be. 
The  town  is  in  great  danger,  if  this  tower  can  ap- 
proach the  walls.  For  it  has  ftairs  from  one  ftory 
|ito  anodier,  and  includes  different  methods  of  attack. 
lAt  bottom  it  has  a  ram  to  batter  the  wall,  and  on 
Vol.  U.  G  the 
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the  middle  (lory  a  draw-bridge,  made  of  two  beam 
with  rails  ot  baiket-work,  which  lets  down  cafil 
upon  the  wall  of  a  city,  when  within  the  reach  c 
it.  The  befiegcrs  pafs  upon  this  bridge,  to  mak 
themfelves  makers  of  the  wall.  Upon  the  highe 
ftories  are  foldiers  armed  with  partifans  and  miffn 
weapons,  who  keep  a  perpetual  difcharge  upon  th 
works.  When  affairs  are  in  this  pofture,  a  plac 
feldom  holds  out  long.  For  what  can  they  hoj 
who  have  nothing  to  confide  in  but  the  height  • 
their  ramparts,  when  they  fee  others  fuddenly  a] 
pear  which  command  them  ? 


PLATE    XXVIII.  explained.  [ 

AS  the  moving  towers  of  the  antients  were  1 1 
moft  ftupendous  machines  they  ufed  in  w: , 
it  was  thought  proper  to  give  an  idea  of  thei^ 
their  ftruclure,  and  the  mechanic  powers  i : 
moving  them,  in  the  following  feven  plates  a  I 
plans  of  fome  of  the  moft  extraordinary  mention  1 
in  antient  hiilory. 


Plan  of  the  hafe  of  the  hckpofts  of  Demetrius  fi' 
ported  upon  ivhcds  w.th  their   axis  turning    itfn 

a  pivot.  j 

I 

THIS  plan  relates  to  the  moving  tower  ti 
plate  XXXI. 
A  are  beams  laid  crofs  each  other  at  the  bafe  If 
the  tower.  They  projedled  three  or  four  feet  1- 
yond  tl.e  lower  frame  or  bafe,  to  facilitate  b 
moving  of  the  machine,  when  it  arrived  near  |c 
foffe  of  the  befiegcd  place,  and  the  cordage  coifcl 
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V/ork  no  longer:  Befides  which,  this  proje(5lidii 
ferved  to  cover  the  wheels  againll  the  lliot  of  the 
machines,  and  to  prevent  it  from  overturning,  in 
cafe  the  wheels  funk  In  fbme  bad  way,  sis  it  fome- 
times  happened. 

B  and  C  reprefent  the  pieces  of  wood  for  the 
pivot  and  frame  to  receive  the  axis  of  the  wheel  D. 
Thefe  pieces  were  of  a  folidity  proportioned  to  the 
weight  they  fuftained  :  the  upper  part  E  was  not 
fo  large  as  the  lower  C,  in  order  to  its  ,  forming  a 
pivot  B,  that  went  through  the  two  fides  of  the 
bafe.  This  is  Mr.  Perrauk's  explanation  of  what 
Vitruvius  call  Amaxapodes.  The  ledge  F  muft  have 
been  very  large  to  fupport  the  enormous  weight  of 
the  tower;  and,  as  the  wheel  was  two  cubits  or  three 
feet  from  the  axis  to  the  extremity,  the  pivot  and. 
frame  B  C  muft  have  been  made  of  three  pieces  of 
wood,  ftrongly  joined  together  with  great  art,  and 
ftrengthened  with  bindings  of  iron  G. 

The  frame  of  the  bafe,  therefore,  muft  have  been 
compofed  of  eight  great  beams  on  the  four  fides 
H,  to  receive  the  Amaxapodes  or  pivot  and  frame. 
The  Chevalier  Follard  fays,  that  he  does  not  fee  how 
this  fort  of  wheels  with  their  pivots,  being  fo  few; 
could  move  every  way  without  breaking  in  the 
mortife  or  hole  in  which  the  axle  turns  :  He  adds, 
that  he  chufes  rather  to  believe  thefe  wheels  an  ima- 
gination of  Vitruvius, 
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PLATE     XXIX.    explained. 

f'owers  imlh  bridges  of  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  a 
Jerufakm. 

THIS  plate  reprefents  two  towers  before  th 
walls  of  the  city,  each  having  a  bridge  (2 
compoled  of  feveral  long  beams  covered  wit 
planks,  and  equal  in  breadth  to  the  tower,  in  ord( 
to  receive  a  greater  front  of  affailants. 

(3)  Shews  the  bridge  drawn  up  againft  the  towe: ' 
beginning  at  the  firff  itory,  in  order  to  be  let  dow 
in  a  parallel  line  with  the  top  of  the  wall. 

(4)  The  cables  or  chains,  by  which  that  enoi 
mous  draw-bridge  was  let  down  when  at  a  propt 
diftance. 

(5)  The  bridge  let  down,  and  the  troops  paffm 
to  the  wail. 
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PLATE     XXX.     explained, 

'^afar^s  moving  tower  at  the  fiege  of  Namury  zvith  th& 
poivers  for  mo^fjz^it. 

TH  E  people  of  Namiir  demanded  to  capitu- 
late, when  they  faw  the  prodigious  tower  A, 
)t'  which  they  had  made  a  jeit,  whilll  it  was 
)uilding  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  their  walls, 
nove  towards  them  very  faft.  "  They  believed 
'  this  a  prodigy,  fays  Csefar,  and  were  allonifhed, 
'  that  fuch  little  people,  as  we  feemed  to  them, 
*  Ihould  think  of  carrying  fo  vaft  and  heavy  a 
'  machine  to  their  walls."  It  is  no  wonder  they 
vere  furprifed,  as  they  had  never  feen  nor  heard  of 
my  fuch  thing,  and  as  this  tower  feemed  to  ad- 
/ance  by  inchantment  and  of  itfdf,  the  mechanic 
DOwers  that  moved  it  being  imperceptible  to  thofe 
Df  the  place.  The  deputies,  whom  they  fent  to 
Csefar,  faid,  that  they  believed  the  Romans  mud 
je  aflifted  by  the  gods  in  their  wars,  who  could 
nake  machines  of  fo  enormous  a  fize  advance  fo 
wiftly  to  command  their  walls.  Non  fe  exijiimare 
Romanos  fine  ope  deorum  helium  gerere,  qui  ex  tant^ 
iltitudinis  machineJiones  tanta  celeritate  promovere,  i^ 
'!x  propiriiiidtate  pitgnare  poffent. 

In  the  following  plate,  this  tower,  and  the  powers 
for  moving  it,  are  explained  at  large. 
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PLATE    XXXI.     explained. 

Jlele^olis  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,    at   the  fiege 
Rhodes^  with  its  two  draw-bridges. 


THE  defcription  of  this  plate  includes   ih 
of  the  laft. 
The  machines,  like  that  in  the  foregoing  pla 
and  this,  were  ereded  upon  cylinders,  in  the  natu 
of  rollers  (2),  laid   a-crofs  upon   a  platform  {: 
compofcd  of  iiat  beams  covered  with  thick  plank 
vvhen  it  was  to  move  feveral  frrsall  trenches  v/ere  c 
\n  the  ground  (4);  difpokd  in  the  manner  of  a  qui 
cunx,  from  thr-^e  to  tour  feet  in  length  by  as  mai 
in  breadth,  parallel  to  the  tower;  in  each  of  tht 
trenches  a  large  round  piece  of  oak  (5)   was  h 
length-ways,  fupported  by  four  ftrong  ftakes  (( 
driven  obliquely  a    good  depth   into    the   groun 
which  hindered  the  crofs- piece  (5)  from   breakii 
the  earth  when  drawn   by  the  cables  (7)  that  we 
made  as  faft  to  it  as  pOiTible.     Let  us  imagine  t 
crofs-piece  in  the  ground  with  four  or  two  flak 
againft  it,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  n 
fuppofing  that  one  ilake,  how  deep  foever  drivi 
in  the  earth,  could  fuflain  the  draught  of  the  cc 
dage,  that  muft  have  inevitably  pulled  it  up ;  b 
fides  which,  the  following  method   is   much   mo 
firnple,  and  more  capable  of  bearing  the  force 
the  cpi'ds.     But  as  the  cables  were  each  of  them 
draw  level  with  the  piece  of  timber  (5),  it  was  n 
celfary  to  make  a   cut  in   the   earth,  of  the  fan 
depth   and  breadth   as  the  trench  (4),    in  the  for 
of  the  letter  T  :    without  which  precaution,    ti 
cable  in  drawing  againft  the  fide  ol"   the  trench  (. 
would  have  drawn  the  crols-picce('5)  out  of  its  plac 
In  the  centre  of  thefe  crofs-pieces   ftrong  iooj 
't^'ere   faftened,    to  v;hich  puiiit's  with  double  ( 
''    "  ■  treb 
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•eble  wheels  (9)  were  Hooked,  fitted  with  cables, 
)  which  others  anfwcred  ( i  o),  that  were  made  fad 
1  the  fame  manner  to  the  beams  at-  the  bottom  of 
le  tower ;  each  of  thefe  pullies  had  hooks  at  the 
ids  of  them,  to  put  on  and  take  off  from  time 
)  time. 

After  having  fixed  thefe  pullies  to  the  loops  of 
le  crofs-pieces  in  the  trenches  and  to  the  towers, 
ith  th  ir  cables  in  them,  they  were  let  Joofe,  and 
jt  ftrained,  till  each  of  the  cables  weie  made  fad 
I  the  fame  number  of  windlafles  or  caplianes  (11), 
hich  were  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  magni- 
ide  of  the  machine,  fcveral  men  turning  at  each 
'  their  arms  ;  but  it  was  necefiary  for  them  to 
ork  the  windlafles  or  capftanes  exadiy  together, 
lat  all  the  cables  might  have  their  effed;  at  one 
id  the  fame  motiao  ;  without  this  agreement  in 
le  moving  powers,  the  machine  would  have  turn- 
]  fometimes  towards  one  fide,  and  fometimes  to- 
ards  the  other. 

It  moved  forwards  upon  rollers  or  cylinders, 
'here  were  men  within  (12),  and  others  without, 
ho  took  away  the  roller,  as  the  tower  left  it  be- 
ind  in  advancing ;  thofe  within  puflied  the  rollers 
efore  the  tower,  as  fafl:  as  it  quitted  them  be- 
ind  ;  fo  that  it  continually  went  on  upon  the  fame 
umber  of  rollers.  When  the  tower  came  near 
le  crofs-beams  in  the  trenclx's,  they  unloooked  the 
ullies  from  the  loops,  and  carried  them  with  the 
ables  to  other  trenches,  cut  at  the  fame  diftanee 
s  the  former ;  there  they  hooked  the  pullies  on 
ga^n  as  at  firfl,  after  having  brought  forwards  the 
/indlafies  or  capdanes  to  the  proper  didance:  and 
lis  was  repeated,  till  the  tower  arrived  on  the  fide 
r  the  fofie  of  the  place  befieged,  without  any  dan- 
;er  to  the  workmen,  or  the  enemy's  perceiving 
he  powers  that  moved  the  machine,  the  windlalfes, 
^c.  being  behind  it :  for  when  they  approached 
G  4  tl.e 
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the  walls,  thofe  who  turned  them  worked  unc 
cover,  and  behind  the  hurdles  or  fence- work  of  i.. 
lines  of  approach. 

Thefe  the  Chevalier  Follard  conjeflures  to  li: : 
been  the  mechanic  principles  for  moving  gr . 
towers ;  which,  he  adds,  do  not  only  feem  v, 
fimple,  but  argue  the  tania  cekritate  of  Csefar.  '1  ^' 
pent-houfe  (13)  that  moved  up  and  down  at  a 
difcretion  of  thofe  within,  was  to  cover  the  mtr  \ 
brinmno:  forward  the  rollers  to  the  front  ot  « 
tower  :  it  is  left  open  purpofely  in  the  plate  to  fr  ^/ 
their  manner  of  working  within  the  machine. 

He  continues,  that  it  is  his  opinion  the  fa  ' 
rnechanic  powers  were  as  likely  to  be  iifcd  in  mov 
fmall  towers  as  great  ones  :  though  it  is  poffil :, 
that  the  latter  had  wheels  (16),  vvith  this  diHerci-  •, 
that  a  greater  force  was  required  tor  making  th  n 
go  forwards,  and  confequently,  that  the  cats 
fliould  go  under  the  machine,  as  in  the  helep  s 
with  wheels.  Though  Diodorus  pretends  that  1  5 
laft  machine  went  upon  eight  wheels,  1  have  gl  n 
it  fixteen,  becaufe  to  me  it  feems  impoflible  fo  : 
to  move  upon  eight ;  and  I  have  placed  its  t  a 
bridges  (rS.)  at  the  middle  ftory,  which  it  is  it 
improbable  were  let  down  and  drawn  up  by  c  •• 
itanes. 

Had  the  rollers,  upon  which  thefe  towers  movi, 
been  turned  by  levers,  the  fame  learned  comm  • 
rator  upon  Polybius  fays  they  could  not  he 
made  tv/o  yards  a  day,  which  he  proves  by  e 
example  of  Vitiges,  the  Goth,  at  the  fiege  of  Ror-, 
defended  by  Belifarius,  as  reiuted  by  Procopius. 
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PLATE     XXXII.     explained. 

wer  with  corridors  or  galleries^    and  a  ram  not 
fufpended. 

rHE  corridors  or  galleries  (A)  that  furround 
this  tower  at  each  ftory,  were  intended  to 
;vent  its  being  fet  on  fire  ;  and,  indeed,  nothing 
aid  have  been  better  invented  for  that  purpofe, 
Dfe  galleries  being  full  of  troops,  armed  with 
(five  weapons,  who  made  their  difcharges  from 
hind  the  kind  of  parapets  or  battlements  (B), 
d  were  always  ready  to  pull  out  the  darts  of 
e,  and  extinguifh  all  other  combuflibles  thrown 
ainft  the  tower  •,  fo  that  it  was  impoflible  for  the 
e  to  make  the  leaft  progrefs,  the  remedy  being 
,vays  at  hand.  Thefe  corridors  were  built  upon 
ams  that  projeded  five  or  fix  feet  beyond  the 
wer;  feveral  of  which  kind  are  flilj  to  be  feen 
)on  Trajan's  column. 
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PLATE     XXXIII.  explained. 

^ower  ofjlone  moved  from  one  place  to  another  h) 
architeU  of  Boulogne. 


I 


T   is  fuppofed,    that  this  architeft  muft  h 

taken  the  follov^ing  method  for  removing 

tower.    He  began  by  making  cuts  in  it  at  the  1: 

torn,  level  vvith  the  ground  on  all  fides,  and  exat 

facing  one  another.     Thefe  cuts  were  wide  enoi 

to  receive  feveral  large  fquare  beams,  prepared 

forehand    to  form  a  double  frame,  and  ferve  j 

bafe  to  the  tower ;  thefe  beams  thus  laid,  and  f 

jefling  fix  feet  on  each  fide  of  the  bafe  of  the  t( 

er,  other  crofs-beams  were  carried  through  the  ( 

in  the  other  fides  (3),  and  laid  chequer-wife  a; 

fquare  bafe  (^).     All  thefe  beams  were  inferred,  \ 

t\\it  ends,  into  four  other  beams  (6)  with  tenons ;  I 

mortifes,    and  into  each  other   by  cuts  hewed  1 

them,  at  which  they  were  made  firm  by  tenc  , 

This  double  frame,  upon  which  the  tower  was ) 

move,  and  which  ferved  it  as  a  bafe,  fhould  h; ; 

projected  five  or  fix  feet  beyond  the  tower.     .  1 

this  being  done  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  ex : 

manner,  the  whole  was  raifed  on  the  four  fi ; 

with  levers,  and  long  cylindrical   beams  or  roll  i 

(7%  all  equal  in  their  diarneters,  put  under. 

platform   was   then    laid  of  beams  covered  w 

rtrong  planks,  and  the  parts  of  the  wall,  that  f ! 

fupported   the    tower    in   the    fpaces    between  i: 

beams  of  the  bafe,  were  fapped  and  taken  away  i 

level  with  the  reft  of  the  bottom  as  pofiible  :  th 

parts  of  the  wall  thus  fapped  and  removed  all  at  t 

fame  time,  the  tower  being  fixed  on  the  bafe  oft 

beams,  and  thofe  on  the  rollers,  nothing  remain 

•     5  ^ 
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to  fee  it  in  motion  by  the  fame  mechanic  pow- 
as  are  delcribed  in  moving  the  helepolis,  increa.- 
r  the  number  of  puliies  and  windJaiTes  to  the 
ce  neceflary,  and  adding  a  greater  number  of 
lers  than  it  had  ac  firit. 


PLATE     XXXIV.  explained. 

a  ting  t  Givers  and  galleries  of  Demetrius  at  thefiegi 
of  Rhcdcs. 

)E  M  E  T  R  I  U  S  caufed   two  tortoifes  to  be 
buiic  upon    flat-bottomed    veflels,    for    ap- 
•aching  the  nearer  tp  the  places  he  had  oct  afiori 
Datter.     Thofe  machines  may  be  called  Floating 
'totfes  (2),  the  one  to  cover  his  troops  againft 
enormous  weight,  thrown  by  the  befieged  from 
tops  of  their   wails  and   towers,  or  dif  harged 
the  catapulta's  planted  at  the  bottom  of  them^ 
e  other C3)  was  covered  at  top  with  timber- work 
fomethmg  lefs  folidity   than  the  firil,  and  was 
!nded  to   fhelter  the  troops  againft  the  arrows 
i  darts  difcharged  by  the  balifta's.     Thefe  two 
toifes  were  in  a  line,  and  at  fome  diftancc  froni 
h  other.     There  were  alfo  two  veliels  or  prahms 
the  front  of  the  tortoifes  or  galleries,  upon  which 
b  towers   with   battering-rams  (4)  were   erefted, 
h  of  four  ftories,  and  higher  than  thole  that  de- 
ided  the  entrance  of  the   port.     Thefe  floating 
vers  were   intended   to  batter  thofe  of  the  port, 
Mlft  the  troops  from  the  feveral  ftories  difcharged 
:  petually   on   the   enemy  that  appeared  on   the 
;!]s. 

As  thc:fe  four  floating  machines  were  intended, 
lleaft  thole  with  the  rams,  to  batter  the  two  tow- 
:.  that  defended  the  ei^trance  of  the  port,  and  De- 

merrius 
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metnu;j  was  iii  hopes  of  ca/.(yjng  the  place  bit 
pore,  v/hich  could  not  betaken  but  by  attacii 
the  two  brai.chcb  or  the  mole,  on  the  fide  nex.t 
main,  at  the  lame  time,  widi  a  great  body  cf  t:io 
well  provided  for  that  lervice,  he  at  laft  thcjg 
of  this,  as  the  moll  happy  method  that  coul '. 
imagined. 

He  commanded  a  number  of  his  leaft,  lb 
jflrongell  fhips(5)to  be  drawn  up  in  a  line,  o  t 
fides  of  the  mole,  at  a  certain  diftance  from  la 
other  J  over  thefe  he  built  a  covered  galler^( 
■with  doors  along  the  fides  of  it  for  going  in  a 
out.  Within  this  gallery  he  pofted  a  great  bo  / 
foldiers  and  archers,  that  could  be  immediate!  i 
inforced  from  his  other  Ihips,  as  the  occafio ; 
attacking  the  mole  fhould  require. 

Notwithftanding  many  furprifing  inventio 
the  fame  nature,  the  Rhodians  obliged  him  tc  ra 
the  fiege,    after  he  had  been    a  year  befor  t 
place. 

See  the  hiflory  of  this  fiege  in  Vol.  VIII.  oiti 
work. 
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ARTICLE    III. 

Attack  a7td  defence  of  places. 

Join  the  attack  and  defence  of  places  together, 
in  order  to  abridge  this  fubjed:,  which  of  itfelf 
ery  extenfive  :  I  fhalleven  treat  only  on  die  moll 
nnal  parts  of  it,  and  that  in  as  brief  a-  manner 
)offible. 

S  E  C  T.     I. 

Lines  of  circtimvallation  and  countervallation. 

[THEN  the  cities  were  extremely  ftrong  and 
y  populous,  they  were  furrounded  with  a 
:  and  intrenchment  againft  the  befiegcd,  and  by 
ther  fofle  on  the  fide  next  the  country  againlt 
troops,  which  might  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
:e  ;  and  thefe  were  called  lines  of  circiimvallation? 
countervallation.  The  befiegers  pitched  their 
ip  between  thefe  two  lines.  Thofe  of  counter- 
ation  were  againft  the  befieged  city,  the  others 
inft  attempts  from  without. 
A^hen  it  was  forefeen  that  the  fiege  would  be  of 
g  duration,  it  was  often  changed  into  a  block- 
,  and  then  the  two  lines  in  queftion  were  folid 
Is  of  ftrong  mafonry,  flanked  with  towers  at 
per  diftances.  There  is  a  very  fenfible  example 
:his  at  the  fiege  of  Plat?ea  by  the  Lacedasmo- 
ns  and  Thebans,  of  which  Thucydides  has  left  Timcytf.. 
a  long  defcription  :  *'  I'he  two  flirrounding  l•2.p.^47• 
ines  were  ccmpofed  of  two  walls  fixteen  feet  ^'^' 
iiftanr,  and  the  foldiers  hay  in  that  fpace,  which 
vas  divided  into  quaiteiS  ;  fo  that  it  might 
^ave  been  taken  for  only  one  wall,  with  high 

"  towers 
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**  towers  from  diftance  to  diftance,  which  occiok 

*'  the  wh^le  interval,  in  order  to  inable  the|b 

'*  fiegers  to  defend  at  the  fame  time  againfl:  [o 

*'  within  and  chofe  without.     The  quaiters  ok! 

"  foldieis  could  not.be  gone  round  without  re 

"  fing  the  towers  of  the  v/ail,  and  the  top  o  it 

"  wall  was  fkirted  with  a  parapet  of  ofier.     Vie 

"  was  a  folTe,  on  each  fide  of  which,  the  eartl  p; 

"  been  ufed  to  make  bricks  for  the  wall."    Ii^I 

manner  Thucydides  defcribes  thefe  twofurrdn 

ing  wails,  which   were  of  no  very  great  circidl 

VcK  rtt*    rence,  the  city  being  very  fmall.     I  have  elfe^  u 

Book  VT.   related,  with  fufBcient  extent,  the  hiftory  o:  tl 

^^'    '    fiege,  or  rather  blockade,   very  famous  amti< 

the  antients ;  and   have  obferved  in  what  m^  tii 

notwithftanding  thefe  fortifications,    part   o;!t 

garrifon  efcaped. 

Ai^ian.in      The  camp  of  the  Roman  arrtly  before  Nuia 

jbeiic.       f^a    jook  up    a  much  greater  extent  of  gr  It 

^" "    '      That  city  was  four  and   twenty  ftadia  in  circi  i: 

rence,  that  is  to  fay,  a  league.     Scipio,  wh 

invclled  it,  caufed  a  line  of  circumvallacion 

<lrawn,  which  inclofed  more  than  twice  the  gib 

the  city  flood  upon.     When  this  work   was  fli 

ed,  another  line  was  thrown  up  againft  the  bef]5( 

at  a  reafonable  diftance   from   the  firft,  comp; 

of   a  rampart  of  eight   feet    thick  by  ten    '\i 

which  w^as  ftrengthened  with  ftrong  palifades.  I 

whole  was  flanked  with  towers  of  an  hundrelf 

from  feach  other.     It  is  not  eafy  to  comprehe  l 

what  manner  the  Rom.ans  compleared  theft li 

menf>i  works  j    a  line  of  circumvallation  of  k 

than  two  leagues  in  compafs  :   but  nothing  is  p( 

certain  than  zhe^G   facls.     JLet  us  now  advar 

Wards  the  place. 
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PLATE     XXXV.     explained. 

ofile  of  part  of  the  circumvallation  with  itsfoffe^  and 
advanced  fojfe  of  Cafar's  camp  before  Alexia, 

rH  E  work  (2)  was  formed  of  fafcines  inftead 
of  turf,  with  its  parapet  (3),  and  fraife  (4), 
de  of  large  (lakes,  with  their  branches  cut  in 
ints,  and  burnt  at  the  ends  like  a  flag's  horns ; 
:y  feemed  like   wings  at   the  foot  of  the  parapet, 

like  the  oars  of  a  galley  inclining  downwards. 

the  fame  nature  are  the  fraifes  of  the  moderns, 
.t  are  far  from  being  fo  well  imagined,,  and  are 
ooth-pointed  palifades  bending  downwards  to 
:vent  fcahng.  The  moderns  fix  them  in  the 
iie  manner  at  the  bottom  of  the  parapet,  where 
:y  form  a  kind  of  cin6lure  very  agreeable  to  the 
;.  The  battlements,  mentioned  by  C^far,  were 
e  the  modern  embrafures  for  cannon  (5)  ;  here 
;  archers  were  placed.  Upon  the  parapet  of  the 
vers  (6),  field  balifla's  were  planned  to  flank  the 
trks.  Thefe  towers  were  not  always  of  wood,  but 
netimes  of  earth  covered  with  turf,  or  flrength- 
;d  with  fafcines.  They  were  much  higher  than 
I  reft  of  the  intrenchment,  and  fometimes  had 
vvers  of  wood  raifed  upon  them,  for  battering  the 
ices  that  commanded  the  camp. 
Some  authors  have  believed  that  thefe  intrench- 
°ncs  and  works  of  the  anticnts  in  the  field,  like 
ofe  of  mafonry,  were  perpendicular  •,  but  that 
'inion  is  very  abfurd.     Thefe  had  a  platform  with 

talus  or  flope,  and  fometimes  banquette's  (7)  in 
e  form  of  fteps  for  afcending  •,  befides  which,  at 
e  towers,  there  were  ways  made  (8)  to  go  up. 
Hthis  was  indifpenlably  neceffary  in  Csfar's  lines, 

they  were  very  high,  to  prevent  the  earth  from 
lling  away.    Thus  much  for  the  two  lines  of  cir- 

cum- 
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€umvallation.  We  proceed  to  the  ground  inclfe 
between  the  two  folT^s  (9)  and  (lo),  which  if 
the  moft  curiovis  part  of  this  celebrated  blocld 
and  will  be  beft  explained  in  Cccfar's  own  wore 

"As  the  Ibldiers  were  employed  at  the  n 
"  time  to  fetch  wood  and  provifions  from  a  di 
"  fiderable  diftance,  and  to  work  at  the  fort'C 
tions,  and  the  enemy  often  fallied  at  fcr 
gates  to  interrupt  the  work  ;  Casfar  found  ii  1 
ceflary  to  make  fome  addition  to  his  lines,  11 
they  might  not  require  fo  many  men  to  g  a 
"  them.  He  therefore  took  trees  of  no  <  e 
"  height,  or  large  branches,  which  he  cauft 
"  be  made  fharp  at  the  ends,  and  running,  a  ti  »i 
"  of  five  feet  deep  before  the  lines,  he  ore  r 
"  them  to  be  put  into  it,  and  made  faft  at  bot  ir 
"  fo  that  they  could  not  be  pulled  up.  1 
*'  trench  was  again  filled  up  in  fuch  a  ma  k 
*'  that  nothing  but  the  branches  of  the  head  i 
*'  appeared,  of  which  the  points  mufc  have  \i 
*'  into  thofe  who  fnould  have  endeavoured  to^a 
"  them  :  as  there  were  five  rows  of  them  (mi 
*'  terwoven  in  a  manner  with  each  other,  11 
*'  were  unavoidable.  In  the  front  of  thef  i 
*'  caufcd  pits  of  three  feet  deep  to  be  dug  irt' 
"  form  of  the  quincunx  (12).  In  thefe  pi' 
**  fixed  ftrong  ftakes,  burnt  and  fharpened  ;rt 
**  top,  which  rofe  only  four  inches  above  thil 
*'  ve!  of  the  ground,  into  which  they  were  phti 
**  three  feet  deeper  than  the  pits,  for  the  fak 
*'  firmnefs.  The  pits  were  covered  over  rii 
*'  bulhes  to  deceive  the  enemy.  There  were  g 
*'  rows  of  them,  at  the  dillance  of  three  feet  0 
"  each  other.  In  th.e  front  of  all  he  foweciti 
"  whole  Ipace  between  the  pits  and  the  adv:jc( 
"  fofle  (9)  with  crows  iQHt  of  an  extraordk 
*•'  fize(i3),  which  the  foldiers  called y/.f/rj."  fl 
other  line,  to  prevent  fuccours  from  without, i/i 
entirely  the  fame  with  this.  j 

p  L  A  r 
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PLATE    XXXVI.     explained. 

^ckade  of  Flataa  by  a  double  line  of  mafonry  fuT' 
rounding  it. 

r^  H I S  fiege  is  related  in  the  third  volume  of 

[     this  hiilory. 

'2)  Is  the  platform  or  terrafs  upon  the  top 
1  between  the  two  walls,  which  were  fixteen  feet 
nder. 

The  garrifon  of  Plat2ea(7)  made  ufe  of  ladders 
sfcaping  over  thefe  works,  which  they  applied 
:he  inward  wall.  After  they  had  got  upon  the 
tform  (2),  and  feized  the  two  towers  (4)  (5), 
y  drew  up  the  ladders,  and  let  them  down  oii 
other  fide  of  the  outward  wall  (6),  by  which 
y  defcended  to  the  bottom,  drawing  up  in  line 
batde  as  faft  as  they  came  down  (7) ;  in  which 
nner,  by  the  favour  of  a  dark  night,  they 
rched  to  Athens. 


V^OL.  li.  H  PLATE 
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PLATE     XXXVII.     explained. 

Celebrated  blockade  of  Numantia^  "duiih  its  two  j-- 
rounding  lines. 

(2)  rj^HE  firfl  line  of  circiimvallation  next  a 
J[     country. 

(3)  }  he  other  line  next  the  place.- 

(4)  T!;^  rampart. 

(5)  The  palifades  in  the  nature  of  a  fraife. 

(6)  The  towers  at  an  hundred  feet  diftance  ft  n 
each  other. 

(7)  A  hank  or  mole  over  a  marfii,  with  a  p;  ,- 
pet  upon  i.  equal  to  the  height  of  the  wall. 

(8)  The  four  ports  Scipio  caufed  to  be  erei  d 
upon  the  Imnks  of  the  river  Dusra  contiguou:  fl 
the  lines,  j 

(9)  A  iioccado,  or  chain  of  floating  bea:| 
pierced  through  crofs-wife  with  long  flakes  poir  d 
with  iron,  to  prevent  barks  from  entering,  ;  i 
divers  from  getting  any  intelligence  of  what  '  s 
doing  in  the  campr 
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SECT.     II. 

Approach  of  the  camp  to  the  body  of  the  place. 

"MiOUGH  trenches,  oblique  lines,  mines, 
and  other  the  like  inventions,  feem  neithe'r 
n  nor  clearly  expreiTed  in  authors,  we  can 
dly  doubt  with  reaibn,  that  they  were  not  in 
amongft  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Is  it  pro- 
le, that,  with  the  anrients,  whofe  generals, 
)ngfl  their  other  excellent  qualities,  had  that 
taking  great  care  to  fpare  the  blood  and  lives 
heir  Ibldiers,  approaches  Vv'ere  made  in  belieg- 
,  without  any  precautions  againft  the  machines 
he  befieged,  whofe  ramparts  were  fo  well  pro- 
.'d,  and  defence  fo  bloody  ?  Though  there  is 
mention  of  this  in  any  of  the  hiilorians,  who 
;ht  poffibly,  in  the  defcription  of  fieges,  omit 

circumflance,  as  well  known  to  all  the  world ; 

(hould  not  conclude,  that  fuch  able  generals 
er  did  not  know,  or  neglefled,  things,  on  the 

fide  fo   important,  and  on  the  other  fo  eafy  ; 

which  m.uit  naturally  have  entered  the  thoughts 
every  man  ever  fo  little  verfed  in  attacking 
:es.  But  feveral  hiilorians  fpeak  of  them  -,  of 
ch  one  fhall  ferve  for  all  the  reft :  this  is  Poly- 
5,  where  he  relates  the  fiege  of  the  city  of  E- 
ina  by  Philip.  He  concludes  the  defcription  Poiyb.  1.5. 
it  with  thefe  words  :  'To  coz;er  from  the  arrovos  ofv-  57 1. 
befieged,  as  well  tkofe  inho  went  from  the  camp  to 
works ^  as  thofe  who  returned  from  the  works  to  the 
/>,  trenches  were  drawn  '^  from  the  camp  to  the  tor- 
's ;  and  thofe  trenches  covered  at  top. 

Xvpyft;  xcilotr^you  Sulfas  underjlands,  ly  a-v^iy^,  a  long 
'h:  liriyi.-nH'n';  ^^acv^,  foffa  longa.  Longus  cuniculus,  & 
tus  fubcerraneus. 

H  z  Long 
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Long  before  Philip,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
ufed  the  lame  method  at  the  fiege  of  Rhodes.  lb 
odorus  Siculus  tells  us,  that  famous  warrior  cc. 
tortoifes,  and  galleries^  cut  in  the  earthy  cr  covt 
mines ^  to  be  made,  for  communication  with  the  bc^ 
ries  of  rams  *,  and  ordered  a  trench  with  blinds  'i 
htad^  to  cover  and  feciire  the  troops  in  going  and  i^ 
ing  from  the  towers  and  tortoifes.  The  feamcn  b 
marines  were  appointed  for  this  fervice ;  the  ir 
was  four  fiadia  in  lengthy  that  is  to  fay,  five  7 
dred  paces. 


PLATE     XXXVIII.    explained. 
Trenches  and  galleries  of  approach  of  the  antiem 

TH  E  approaches  of  the  antients,  fays  Mr. 
lard,  were  not  entirely  like  thofe  of  the 
derns,  nor  fo  deep  in  the  earth,  the  fire  from  i 
works  being  of  a  quite  different   nature  from  1; 
of  the  balifta's  and  catapulta's,  though  furprifi  5 
violent. 

It  is  certain,  that  they  went  under  cover  ;)i 
their  camp  to  their  batteries,  and  ufed  more  o  c 
precaution,  according  to  the  flrength  and  v;ii 
of  the  befieged,  and  the  number  of  their  mache 
by  which  they  regulated  the  form  of  their  i| 
proaches  or  trenches.  Thefe  were  of  two  1 1 
The  firfl  were  compofed  of  a  blind  (2)  of  rain 
or  flrong  hurdles,  placed  on  the  fide  of  each  (.v 
without  any  fpace  between  them  •,  fo  that  « 
formed  a  kind  of  wall  of  five  or  fix  feet  \'j 
with  loop-holes  cut  from  fpace  to  fpace  bet:: 
the  fafcines  or  through  the  hurdles.  To  lu[C 
this  blind,  it  is  fuppofed  they  planted  fo:ie 
pieces  of  wood  in  the  ground,  upon  which  in 
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les  were  laid  crofs-wife,  with  the  fafcines  or  hur- 
;s  made  fall  to  them. 

There  was  another  kind  of  approaches  very  dif- 
ent  from  the  former  •,  thefe  were  feveral  trenches 
galleries  of  communication  covered  at  top  (3), 
iwn  in  a  right  line  from  the  camp  (4)  to  the 
irks,  or  to  the  parallels  (2)  not  much  unlike  ours, 
lefe  galleries  of  commiUnication,  of  which  there 
a  fide  view  or  profile  in  the  plate  (5),  were  cut 
I  or  twelve  feet  broad  in  the  earth.     The  work- 

n  threw  up  the  earth  on  both  fides,  which  they 
jported  with  fafcines,  and  covered  the  fpace  with 
rdles  and  earth,  laid  upon  by  poles  and  rafters. 
ie  whole  length  of  thefe  galleries  in  the  earth, 

y  cut  loop-holes  through  the  fides  and  iflLies(6) 

go  out  at.  On  the  fides  of  thefe  covered 
;nches  or  communications  were  efplanades,  or 
aces  of  arms,  which  extended  the  whole  front  of 
e  attack.  Thefe  places  were  fpacious,  and  capa- 
e  of  containing  a  great  body  of  troops  in  order 

battle  :  for  here  they  were  polled  to  fupport 
eir  towers,  tortoifes,  and  batteries  of  rams,  ba- 
ia's,  and  catapulta's,  againit  the  fallies  of  the  be- 

The  firfi;  parallel  trench  (2),  next  the  body  of 
le  place,  was  drawn  along  the  fide  of  the  foffe, 
id  fcrved  as  a  communication  to  the  battering 
)wers  and  tortoifes  (7)  of  the  befiegers.  This  fore 
f  communications  to  the  moving  towers  v/ere  fome- 
mes  covered  at  top  by  a  blind  of  hurdles  or  faf- 
ines  -,  becaufe,  as  they  ran  along  the  fide  of  the 
ounterfcarp,  they  were  expofed  to  the  downright 
ifcharges  of  the  towers  and  ramparts  of  the  be- 
ieged.  Loop-holes  were  cut  in  the  fides  of  them, 
hrough  which  the  befiegers  fired  perpetually  upon 
he  works.  Thefe  covered  lines  ferved  befides  for 
illing  up  the  fofi^s,  and  had  paflfages  of  commu-  r 
ucauon(7)with  the  battering  tortoifes  cut  in  them, 
H  3  which 
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which  tortoifes  v/ere  puflied  forwards  upon  the  pa 
of  the  fofie  iilled  up  (8).  When  the  walls  of 
place  were  noL  high,  thefe  trenches  were  not  c 
vered  with  blinds  either  at  top  or  in  front,  but  on 
with  a  paraptt  of  the  earth  dug  out  of  them,  111 
thofe  of  the  moderns. 

At  fome  diftance  from  this  parallel,  another  w 
cut  behind  it,  which  left  a  fpace  betvv'een  them 
the  nature  of  our  -efplanades  or  places  of  arm, 
here  the  batteries  ol  baliila's  and  ciUJ.puita's  we 
cre6ted,  which  differed  from  ours  in  being  high( 
There  was  fometimes  a  third  upon  the  fame  p 
rallel  line  :  thefe  places  of  arms  contained  all  t 
troops  that  guarded  the  works ;  the  lines  comm 
nicated  by  the  galleries  or  trenches  covered  at  to 

(13)  Reprefents  the  infide  and  outfide  of  the 
covered  approaches. 


It  is  certain  therefore  that  the  ufe  of  trenches  w. 
well  knovv'n  to  the  antients,  without  which  th{, 
could  have  formed  no  fiege.  There  were  differ© 
forts  of  them.  They  were  either  foffes  parallel  1 
the  front  of  the  attacks,  or  communicationt  cij 
in  the  earth  and  covered  over  head,  or  open,  ari 
d;av/n  obliquely,  to  prevent  being  fcowcred  by  tl 
enemy.  Thefe  trenches  are  often  exprelled  in  ai 
thor^  by  the  Latin  word  a^geres,  which  does  n( 
alv/ays  fignily  cavaliers  or  platforms. 

The  cav^aliers  were  mounts  of  earth,  on  whic 
machines  v/ere  planted,  and  were  thrown  up  in  th 
following  manner  :  The  work  was  begun  at 
fmall  diilancc  from  that  fide  of  the  folTe  next  th 
country.  It  was  carried  on  under  the  cover  0 
mantles,  or  moving  fheds,  of  confiderable  height' 
behind  wlpch  the  fuldiers  worked  in  fecurity  fron 
the  machines  of  the  befie2:ed.    This  fort  of  mantle: 

01 
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H  galleries  were  not  always  compofed  of  hurdles 
j  fafcines,  but  of  raw  hides,  mattrefles,  or  of  a 
rtine  made  of  ftrong  cables*,  the  whole  fufpend- 
DCtween  very  high  mails  fixed  in  the  ground, 
ch  broke  the  force  of  whatever  was  difcharged 
inft  it.  The  work  was  continued  to  the  height 
[hefe  fufpended  courtines,  which  were  raifed  in 
portion  with  it.  At  the  fame  time  the  void 
:es  of  the  platform  were  filled  up  with  ftones, 
h,  and  any  thing  •,  whilft  fome  were  employed 
evelling  and  beating  down  the  earth,  to  make 
rm  and  capable  of  fuftaining  the  weight  of  the 
ers  and  machines  to  be  planted  upon  it.  From 
e  towers  and  batteries  of  baliita's  and  catapulta's, 
hail  of  ftones,  arrows,  and  large  darts,  were 
harged  upon  the  ramparts  and  works  of  the 
eged. 

Cafar  tnade  ufe  offuch  a  atirtatig  at  thejiege  of  Marfeilles.    De 
civ.  1.  3. 


'10^ 
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PLATE     XXXIX.  explained. 

Profile  and  manner  of  ere5ling  the  cavalier i  or  'plat for, 
of  the  antients, 

(2)  'T^  H  E  mantles  behind  which  the  befiegf 
\      worked  in  raifing  the  cavaliers. 

(3)  The  mattrefs  thrown  over  the  mantles. 

(4.)  A  fecond  cavalier  raifed  behind  the  firft  wh 
very  high. 

(5)  The  void  fpace  v,^hich  was  filled  up  betwe 
both  cavaliers  to  the  fame  height  with  them. 


Arrian.  I.  Xhc  tcrrafs,  which  Alexander  the  Great  caufed 
4-P'iSo.  i^g  raifed  againft  the  rock  of  Coria^nse,  was  ve 
furprifing.  That  rock,  which  was  fuppofed  ir 
pregnable,  was  two  thoufand  live  hundred  pac 
high,  and  ^tvtn  or  eight  hundred  round.  It  w 
exceffively  fteep  on  all  fides,  having  only  0 
path,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  by  which  no  mc 
than  one  man  could  afcend  without  difficulty, 
was  befides  furrounded  wirh  a  deep  abyfs,  v/hii 
ferved  it  inftead  of  a  fofi^e,  and  which  it  was  nec( 
fary  to  fill  up,  in  order  to  approach  it.  All  the 
difficulties  were  not  capable  of  difcouraging  Ale 
ander,  to  whole  valour  and  fortune  nothing  vv 
impollible.  He  began  therefore  by  ordering  i. 
high  fir-trees,  that  furrounded  the  place  in  gre 
numbers,  to  be  cut  down,  in  order  to  ufe  them 
Ifairs  to  defcend  by  into  the  fofi!e.  His  troo; 
worked  night  and  day  in  filling  it  up.  Thou£ 
the  whole  army  were  employed  in  their  turns 
this  work,  they  could  do  no  more  than  thirty  ie 
a  day,  and  fomething  lefs  a  night,  fo  difficult  w 

tl 
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work.  When  ic  was  more  advanced,  and  begam 
:oine  nearer  the  due   height,  they  drove  piles 

both  fides  of  the  foffe  at  proper  diflances  from 
otiici",  (with  beams  laid  a-crofs)  in  order  to  fup- 

tht  weight  to  be  laid  on  it.  They  then  form- 
i  kina  01  rloor,  or  bridge,  of  wicker  and  faf- 
;,  which  they  covered  v/ith  earth,  to  equal  the 
ht  oi  ""he  fide  of  the  foife,  fo  that  the  army 
i  advi!nc;;  on  a  way  even  with  the  rock.     Till 

tl'.e  Barbarians  had  derided  the  undertaking, 
ving  It  utterly  imprifticable.  But,  when  they 
themlelves  expofed  to  the  darts  of  the  enemy, 

wo:ked    upon  their   terrafs   behind    mantles, 

began  to  lofe  courage,  demanded  to  capi- 
e,  and  foon  after  furrendered  the  rock  to 
ander. 


PLATE 
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PLATE     XL.    explained. 

Surprifing  terrafs  of  the  Roma.  '  at  the  Jiege 

Majfada, 

THIS  terrafs  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  of 
nature  of  that  of  Alexander  mentioned  in^ 
ttxt. 

Sylva  having  befieged  Maffada  on  the  fide  of  i 
caftle  or  citadel,  where  there  was  a  rock,  la  ^ 
than  that  upon  which  it  was  built,  but  not  fo  . 
by  two  hundred  cubits  (three  hundred  feet);  ,  t 
he  had  feized  this  poft,  he  raifed  a  terrafs  upon  : 
an  hundred  cubits  (2),  v/hich  he  ftrengthened  J 
a  wall  of  great  ftones  (3).  Upon  this  he  erecl  ; 
fecond  cavalier  (4)  of  fifty  cubits,  upon  whicl  ] 
planted  a  tovv'er  (5)  of  fixty  feet  high. 

It  was  under  the  difcharges  from  thefe  tern  s 
that  the  antients  brought  their  battering  tortoil  t< 
work.  At  the  fiege  of  Maffada,  Sylva  could  0 
ruin  the  wall,  becaufe  fituated  upon  a  rock,  ti  ' 
had  ere61;ed  the  prodigious  terrafs  (2)  -,  but,  as . 
terrafs  was  only  equal  in  height  to  the  rock  (7 J.  n< 
the  ram  (8)  could  barter  only  the  bottom  olli 
wall  (9),  Sylva,  to  purf.ie  this  attack,  caufe( 
fecond  cavalier  (4)  to  be  creded,  as  is  faid  abc 


The  filling  up  of  the  foffes  was  not  alwa] 
difficult  as  in  this  inftance,  but  always  req 
great  precautions  and  labour.  Th  -  'bldiers  w( 
under  cover  in  the  tortoifes,  and  other  the  like 
chines.  To  fill  up  the  foiTes,  they  made  u 
ftones,  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  fafcines,  the  v 
mingled   with  earth.     It  was  neceflary  that 
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;r«ks  flioiild  be  of  greui  folidity,  to  bear  the  pro- 
!i  ous  weigh':  of  the  1D2.J  les  planted  upon  them, 
would  have  made  them  fali  in,  if  this  kiud 
,  .;j''''vay  had  been  coirpofed  only  of  fafcines. 
t  :c  xui>s  were  were  fu'I  or  water,  they  began  by 
r/ing  11  off  ei:hcr  entirel  or  in  part  by  different 
r  IS,  Vi'hich  mey  cut  for  that  ourpofe. 

i'h'Ift  thele  works  were  canying  on,  the  be- 
e  J  were  not  idle.  They  ran  many  mines  under 
V  lofTe  to  the  part  of  it  filled  up,  in  order  to 
;  off  the  earth,  which  they  handed  from  man 
into  the  city  :  this  prevented  the  work  from 
;ng,  the  befieged  carrying  off  as  much  as  the 
;s  laid  on  it.  They  ufcd  alio  another  more 
.1 ,  lal  ftratagem,  which  was  to  cut  large  cavi- 
e  inderneath  the  works  of  the  latter.  After  ha- 
ii  removed  fome  of  the  earth  without  its  beins 
ii  vered,  they  fupponcd  the  reft  with  props  or 
ir :  beams,  which  they  fmeared  over  with  greafe 
11  other  combuftibles.  They  then  filled  up  the 
0  fpace  between  the  props  with  dry  wood,  and 
K  things  as  would  fooneft  burn,  and  fet  them  on 
rt  hence,  when  the  props  gave  way,  the  whole 
:I  nio  a  kind  of  gulph,  with  the  tortoifes,  batter- 
1^  amsj  and  men  employed  in  v/orking  them. 


PLATE 
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PLATE     XLL     explained. 

'J'errafs  of  Cofroez  at  thefiege  of  Edeffa  underminet 
the  bef.eged. 

TH  E  hiftory  of  this  terrafs  is  the  belt  mar 
of  explaining  this  plate. 
The  befieged,  apprehending  a  work  already  at 
the  height  of  their  walls,  attempted  to  raife  on 
front  of  it,  but  the  greatnefs  of  the  work,  and 
time  it  would  take  up  in  the  execution,  difcou 
ing  them,  they  took   the  fhorteft   method,  w 
was  to  undermine  the   terrafs  or  platform,  an( 
fet   it  on   lire.     For   this   purpofe  they   open( 
mine  (2),  which  they  carried  under  the  foffe 
to  the  middle  of  the  cav^alier  (i),  under  which 
dug,  and  taking  away  the  earth,  propped  up 
terrafs  A  flrongly,  after  having  rummaged  it 
fiderably  on  the  infide.     The  bcfiegers,  percei 
diat  the  befieged  were  under  them,  had  no  ( 
remedy  in  fo  urgent  a  danger,  than  to  open  c 
terminus  on  each  fide  of  the  platform  B. 
miners  of  the  befieged,  perceiving   that  they 
working  to  come  at   them,  replaced  the  eart  ( 
the  fide  they  worked,    to  keep  them  emplo  ( 
and  filled  up  the  mine  A  and  part  of  the  ca\  i 
with  dry  wood,  pitch,  oil,  fulphur,  and  other  <n 
buftibles  -,  to  which,  after  they  had   fet  fire,  v 
retired.     The  Perfians,  whether  out  of  neg'ip 
of  their  work,  or  from  whatever  other  cauk^ 
not  perceive  at  firft,  that  there  was  any  fire  1 
terrafs ;  but  as  the  fire  did  not  make  all  the  r 
grefs  the  befieged  defired,  time  being  precioi: 
the  cavalier  was  finiflied   and   commanded  i< 
walls,  they  carried  in  fo  great  a  quantity  of  ' 
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bles  to  thofe  that  were  already  on  fire,  that  the 
es  began  to  take  hold  every-where  within  the 
fs.  As  the  fmoke  came  through  it  at  different 
^,  the  befieged,  fearing  the  enemy  would  ren- 
he  fire  ineffedlual,  by  having  recourfe  to  im- 
iate  remedies-,  to  make  them  believe  that  the 
\vas  without,  and  not  within,  the  work ;  they 
the  addrefs  to  throw  Co  great  a  quantity  of  darts 
arrows  with  fire  and  other  combuftibles  upon 
DJatform,  that  thofe  fires  wliich  poured  from 
■arts  prevented  the  enemy  from  difcovering  the 
rreater  under  their  feet,  and  they  applied  them- 
's to  extinguifh  the  former,  without  thinking  at 
if  the  latter.  Cofroez  went  to  the  terrafs  him- 
and  perceived  the  real  danger.  He  imme- 
;ly  caufed  the  work  to  be  opened  in  feveral 
es,  in  order  to  extinguifh  the  fire  within  it  with 
1  and  water ;  which  only  augmented  the  vio- 
e  of  the  flames.  The  whole  day  pafTed  at  this 
k,  the  people  in  the  place  laughing  at  the  be- 
^rs  all  the  while.  The  air  coming  in,  and  the 
finding  a  vent  at  the  openings,  it  foon  burnt 
1  prodigious  violence.  The  befieged  took  the 
antage  of  the  conf  ufion  it  occafioned,  and  drove 
Perfians  out  of  ail  their  works. 


'he  befiegers  ufed  the  fame  artifice  to  make  thePolyb.l.s, 
s  of  places  fall  down.  When  Darius  befieged'^-  5- 
ilcedon,  the  walls  were  fo  ftrong,  and  the  place 
veil  provided  with  all  necefllaries,  that  the  inha- 
mts  were  in  no  pain  about  the  fiege.  The  king 
not  make  any  approaches  to  the  walls,  nor  lay 
le  the  country.  He  lay  ftill,  as  if  he  expected 
onfiderable  reinforcement.  But,  whilft  the  people 
Uhalcedon  had  no  other  thoughts  than  of  guard- 
;  their  walls,  he  opened  at  the  diftancf  of  three 
irters  of  a  league  from  the  city  a  mine,  which 

the 
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the  Perfians  carried  on  as  far  as  the  mui^et-p] 
They  juu^ed  themfelves  diredlly  uviccr  it  from 
roots  of  the  oh  "e-trees,    which   .hey  knew  f , 
there,    'llicy  then  opened  their  mine,  and,  ^ 
by  that  paiTage,  took  '•■-"_'  place  wbi'ft  t;  ■. 
were  Hill  employed  in  keepinr^  guard  : ; ,       ,  _. 
Liv.  1. 4.        In  the  fame  m?aner,  A.  ^erviilus  tiic  d\.:ia..:/i- ,  | 
"•"''•        the  city  of  i-idens,  having  caukd  feverai  f^Ift ; 
tacks     )  be  made  on  difierent  iides,  /whiift  a  in  ; 
carr.ea  >;n  as  far  as  the  citadel,  opened  Vim  a    ' 
L5v,  1. 5.    -Ig?  there  for  his  troops.     Anod  ?r  diducor 
"•  ^9-        ct'sbrated  CaniHius)  ccvild  not  teirninate  the  1  1 
lii'^ge  of  Veil,  b'Jt  by  this  ilratager--;      He  iin  • 
t<  ok  to  run  a  mine  as  far  a&  r.h       .    dol  of  i 
piace.     And,  that  the  work  might .   ■.  •  c  dii^  1 
tiiiued,  nor  the  troops  difcoiira[^cd  by  tne  lei  I 
of  It,  he  divided  tliem  into  fix  '.i;i^:ades,  who  ■ 
lieved  each  other  c/ery  fix  Iiours.     1  ne  work  b^ 
earned  on  night  and  day,  it  extended  ar  lengt  , 
the  citade],  and  the  city  was  taken. 
App'ian.de      At  the  Pege  of  Adiens  by  Sylla,  it  is  aftonid  s 
bell.  Mi-    to  confider  the  mines  and  countermines  ufed  i 
1"„V       both  fides.     The  miners  were  not  lur.g  before  1  ] 
met  and  fought  furioufly  under  ground.     The   • 
mans,  having  cut  their   ways  as  far  as  the  v  I 
fapped  a  great  part  of  ic,  and   fupported  it  i  ; 
manner  in  the  air  on  props  of  wood,  to  which  t  j 
fet  fire  without  lofs  of  time.     The  wall  Ml  i  • 
denly  into  the  fofie  with  an  incredible  noife    c 
ruins,  and  all  that  were  upon  it   perilhed.     T  ii 
was  one  of  the  methods  of  attacking  places. 
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PLATE    XLII.    explained. 
Mine  from  the  camp  to  the  infide  oj  a  place, 

"^  H I S  kind  of  mines  were  long  ufed  before 

the  invention  of  fapping,  and  confifted  at 

in  only   running  the  mine  A  from  the  camp 

le  wall ;  and  from  thence  a  confiderable  way 

the  place,  underneath  fome  large  temple,  or 

"  great  building  little  frequented  in  the  night. 

;n  they  came  thither,  they  cut  a  large  fpace  B, 

h  they  propped  up  with    Irong  timbers  C ; 

then  cut  the  paflage  D,  of  the  whole  breadth 

le  large  chamber  B, ,  for  entering  the  place  in 

greater  number,  whilft  the  foldiers  filed  off 

jgh  the  narrow  part  of  the  mine  E  into  the 

iber  B  with  the  utmoft  diligence. 


PLATE 
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PLATE    XLIII.  explained. 
Mine  for  fapping  the  foundations  of  a  wall, 

TH  E  mine  (2)  was  opened  very  near  the  can 
to  avoid  its  being  difcovered,  and  was  c 
ried  under  the  fofle  to  the  foot  of  the  wall( 
•when  it  was  enlarged  to  the  right  and  left  of 
foundations  (5).     Ihis  latter  part  ought  to  be  v 
large  for  receiving  tlie  great  number  of  woikm 
and  long  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  wal 
be  thrown  down.    This  being  done,  they  begar 
fap  at  bottom,  and,  as  the  ftones  were  pulled  ( 
and  the  work  advanced,  they  propped  the  fuj 
■ftrufture  with  timbers  four  feet  high  (6)  upon 
bottom  ftones  of  the  foundation  (5).     As  foom 
the  work  was  finiflied,  they  laid  faggots  and  ol 
combuftibles  between  the  props,    and  after  1 1 
had  fet  them  on  fire,  they  quitted  that  part  of  : 
mine,  and  repafled  the  fofle  to  avoid  being  fti 
by  the  fmoke  ;    befides  which,  there  was  reafon  ; 
fear,  that  the  wall  in  falling  would  break  into  : 
mine,  and  bury  all  under  it  in  its  ruins. 


EC. 
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SECT.    III. 

Means  ufed  in  repairing  breaches, 

■^  H  E  antients  ufed  feveral  methods  to  defend 
themfelyes  againlt  the  enemy  afcer  a  breach 
made. 

omctimes,  but  not  fo  frequently,  they  made  ufs 
tt^  cut  down,  which  they  extended  along  the 
ie  tront  of  the  breach,  very  near  each  other,  in 
:r  that  the  branches  might  mingle  together; 
tied  the  trunks  very  firmly  to  one  anotiier,  fo 
it  was  impoflible  to  feparate  thefe  trees,  which 
led  an  impenetrable  fence,  behind  which  a 
:itude  of  foldiers  were  poftedj  armed  with  pikes 
long  partifans. 

'he  breaches  were  fometinies  made  fo  fuddenly, 
;r  by  faps  above,  or  under  ground,  or  by  the 
?nt  blows  of  the  rams,  that  the  beueged  often 
.d  their  ^works  laid  open,  when  they  leaft 
ght  of  it.  They  had  recourfe  on  fuch  dcca- 
>  to  a  very  fimple  refuge,  in  order  to  gain  time 
ook  about  them,  and  to  intrench  behind  the 
ch.  They  threw  down  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  dry  wood,  and  other 
buftible  matter,  to  which  they  fet  fire  :  this 
Honed  fo  violent  flame,  that  it  vvas  impofiibie 
the  befieged  to  pafs  through  it,  or  approach 
Dreach.  The  garrifon,  of  Haliartus  m  Bceotia  lIv.  1.  4.2. 
ght  of  this  remedy  againit  the  Romans.  n.  63- 

ut  the  moll  ufual  method  was  to  ere£l  new 
behind  the  breaches,  which  are  now  called, 
rench,  retirades^  retrenchments.  Thefe  works 
rally  were  not  parallel  with  the  ruined  walls, 
ydefcribed  a  kind  of  femiciicle  towards  the 
OL.  II.  I  place. 
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place,  of  which  the  two  ends  joined  the  two  f 
of  the  wall  that  remained  whole.     They  did 
omit  to  cut  a  very  large  and  deep  fofie  before 
work,  in  order  that  the  befieged   might  be  ui 
the  necelFity  of  attacking  it  with  no  lefs  diffici 
and  all  the  machines  employed  againfl  the  ftron 
walls. 
Appian.         Sylla,  having  beat  down  a  great  part  of  the  v  i 
Mi^h'-'d     ^^        Pir^eum  with  his  battering-rams,  caufed  ( 
p.  194..  *    breach  to  be  immediately  attacked,  where  fo  j 
ous  a  battle  enfued,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fou 
retreat.     The  befieged,  improving  the  opporti 
this    gave  them,    immediately  ran   a  fecond   1 
behind  the  breach.     Sylla,  perceiving  it,  made  '. 
machines  advance  to  batter  it,  rightly  judging, 
being  newly  built,  it  could  not  long  refift  their  i- 
lence.     The  effed:  anfwered  with  no  great  diffi  !• 
ty,  and  he  immediately  ordered  the  affault  t(  1 
given.     The  adtion  was  warm  and  vigorous ;  it 
he  was   at  laft  repulfed  with  lofs,  and  oblige  0 
abandon  his  defign.     Hiftory  abounds  with  e>  i- 
pies  of  this  kind. 


PLATE     XLIV.    explained. 
Intrencbments  of  the  antients  behind  breaches, 

ATNtrenchment  inform  of  an  angle   reverl 
X  Jt  was  fometimes  in   the  form  of   a  fe. )! 

of  a  circle. 

B  The  lodgment  of  the  befiegers  upon  the  1  n: 

of  the  breach,  which  was  fometimes  made  leve  > 

the  paflage  of  the  machines  to  batter  the  new  w  i^ 
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SECT.    IV. 

Attack  and  defence  of  places  by  machines, 

rH  E  machines  moft  iifed  in  fieges  were,  as  t 
have  obferved  before,  the  catapulta,  bahfta, 
;  toifes,  battering-rams,  and  moving  towers.  To 
•  o\v  the  force  of  them,  the  reader  need  only  turn 
:  :k  to  the  relations  of  the  moft  important  fieges 
;  ated  of  this  hiftory,  ftich  as  thofe  of  Lilyb^um 
)  Sicily  by  the  Romans  •,  of  Carthage  by  Scipio  ; 
:  Syraciife,  firft  by  the  Athenians,  and  afterwards 
:  MarceJhjs -,  of  Tyre  by  Alexander-,  of  Rhodes 
:  Demetrius  Poliorcetes ;  and  of  Athens  by  Sylla. 

[  fhall  cite  here  no  more  than  one,  of  which  I 
[  11  repeat  only  fome  detached,  but  very  proper, 
crumftances,  in  my  opinion,  to  Hiew  the  manner 
ij  which  the  antients  attacked  and  defended  places, 
i\  the  ufe  they  made  of  machines  of  war.  This 
i;  the  famous  fiege  of  Jerufalem  by  Titus,  related 
a  large  by  the  hiftorian  Jofephus,  who  was  an  eye- 
«;nefs  of  the  whole. 

The  city  of  Jerufalem  was  fortified  with  a  tri-  Joseph.  <\t 
p  wall,  except  on  the  fide  of  the  valiles,  where  J"^'^-  J"''- 
tire  was  but  one,  becaufe  they  were  inacceffible. 

Titus  began  by  caufing  all  the  trees  in  the  neigh- 
fa  irhood  to  be  cut  down,  and  made  ufe  of  that 
^Xod  in  eredting  fevcral  platforms  or  terrafifes. 
1  e  whole  army  were  employed  in  this  work  ;  the 
Mrkmen  were  covered  by  hurdles  and  gabions. 
lie  Jews  omitted  nothing  on  their  fide,  that  might 
Cntribute  to  their  defence  •,  the  ramparts  were  fooQ 
Ci'ered  v/ith  a  great  number  of  machines. 

The  fi.rft  wall  was  firft  attacked.      When  the 

ptforms  were  erected,  Titus  caufcd  the  rams, to 

I  2  be 
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be  planted  upon  them,  with  the  other  machines 
annoy  the  enemy,  and  battered  the  wall  in  thi 
ditferent  places.  The  Jews  perpetually  poured 
inCiedioie  number  of  tires  and  darts  upon  thi 
machines,  and  the  foldiers  that  worked  the  ran 
They  made  alfo  feveral  fallies  to  let  them  on  fi 
and  were  repulfed  with  great  difficulty. 

Titus  had  caufed  three  tov.  ers  to  be  erected 
thefe  platforms,  each  of  Icventy-five  feet  in  heig. 
to  command  the  ramparts  and  works  of  the  pla 
In  the  night,  oiiC  ot  tliefe  towers  fell  ot  itfelf,  2 
occaiioiicd  a  great  confternation  throughout 
whole  army.  Ihey  gauled  tlie  befieged  exceedingi; 
for  they  were  full  of  p' rtabie  m.achines,  (lingf 
•  and  archers,  who  poured  a  continual  fhower 
darts.,  arrows,  and  flones  upon  them,  which  t] 
did  not  know  how  to  remedy,  becaufe  they  co 
neither  raife  platforms  of  an  equal  height  v\ 
thofe  towers,  nor  throw  them  down,  they  were 
ftrong ;  nor  burn  them,  becaufe  covered  all  c 
with  plates  of  iron.  Nothing  therefore  being  a 
to  retard  the  effedl  of  the  rams,  and  thofe  dreac 
machines  perpetually  advancing,  the  Jews  ab 
doned  the  firfl  wall,  after  a  defence  of  fifteen  d< 
The  Romans  entered  the  breach  without  difficu. 
and  opened  the  gates  to  the  reft  of  the  army. 

The  fecond  wall  gave  them  no  great  trout  r 
Titus  foon  made  himielf  mafter  of  that,  with    e 
new  city.    The  Jev/s  then  made  very  extraordiii  y 
efFoits,  and  drove  him  out  of  them,  and  it  was 
till  a  condnual  and  very  fierce  battle  of  four  dd 
that  he  regained  them. 

But  the   third  wall  coft  him   much   labour  :| 
blood,  the  Jews  refufmg   to  heat  ken  to  any  p 
pcfals  of  peace,  ^nd  defending  themfelves  with 
obftinacy,  that  refembled  rather  the  madnefs  : 
fury  of  men  in  defpair,  than  valour  and  fortituij 

Ti 
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Titus  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies,  in  or- 
r  to  form  two  attacks  on  the  fide  of  the  tort  An- 
lia  i  and  made  his  troops  work  in  eredling  four 
raifes,  upon  each  of  which  a  legion  was  employ- 
,  Though  the  work  wa*;  can  led  on  night  and 
y,  it  took  up  above  fifteen  days  to  compleat  it ; 
the  end  of  which  the  machines  were  planted 
on  It.  John  and  Simon  vvcre  at  the  head  of  the 
iitious,  who  ruled  ail  things  in  the  city.  They 
1  caufed  a  mine  to  be  run  as  tar  as  the  terrafs 
the  front  ot  the  fort  Antonia,  the  ground  under 
to  be  fupported  by  props,  a  great  quantity  of 
)od  prepared   w  th  rolln  and  fitch  to  be  carried 

0  it,  and  then  ordcied  it  to  be  fet  on  fire.  The 
Dps  being  loon  confumj-d,  the  terrafs  fell  in  with 
Ireadfui  noife.     Two  days  after,  Simon  attacked 

1  other  tcrraffes,  upon  which  the  befiege  s  had 
iced  their  rams,  and  begun  to  batter  the  wall, 
iree  young  oiiicers,  followed  by  foldiers  as  de- 
•mined  as  then^ Selves,  opened-  their  way  with 
rches  in  their  hands  tiirough  the  midfl:  of  their 
emies,  as  if  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
Likitude  of  darts  and  fworJs  -,  and  did  not  retire 
I  they  had  fet  fire  to  the  machine.  Vv^hen  the 
mes  began  to  rife,  the  Romans  ran  from  their 
mp  to  fave  their  machines.  The  Jews  reputfed 
em  by  the  Chower  of  darts  from  the  top  of  th'  ir 
ills,  where  they  had  three  hundred  catapultre  and 
rty  baliitie.  I  hey  aifo  fallied  in  large  bodies, 
id  deipifing  danger,  came  to  blows  with  thofe  who 
ivanced  to  exdnguiih  the  fire.  The  Romans  ufed 
eir  utmofi:  endeavo.rs  to  draw  off  their  rams,  of 
hich  the  covers  were  burnt  -,  and  the  Jews,  to 
event  them,  continued  amidil  the  fiamcs  without 
ving  wiy.  The  liie  from  the  machines  catched 
;e  terralfcs,  the  Romans  not  being  able  to  hm- 
;r  it.  So  that,  feeing  '■hemfelves  furrounded  on 
1  fides  with   the  flames,    and  defpairing  of  all 

1  3  means 
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means  to  prefcrve  their  works,  they  retreated  1 
their  camp.  They  were  inconlblable  for  havir  |" 
loft  in  one  hour,  by  the  ruin  of  their  woiks,  wh 
had  coft  them  fo  much  time  and  pains  -,  and  marr 
feeing  all  their  machines  deftroyed,  defpaired  • 
ever  being  able  to  take  the  place. 

But  Titus  did  not  lofe  courage.     Having  callt 
a  great  council  of  war,  he  propofed  the  building 
a  wall  round  the  city,  to  deprive  the  befieged 
all  hopes  of  receiving  aid  or  provifions,  of  whii 
they  began  to  be  in  want.     This  advice  was  geii 
rally  approved,    and  the  troops   recovered  fpir 
But  what  feems  incredible,  and  was  truly  wort), 
of  the  Romans,  ir,  that  this  great  work,  which  a« 
peared  to  require  three  months  for  the  execution 
it,  the  city  being  two  leagues  in  circumference,  mn 
begun  and  finifhed  in  three  days.     The  city  bdi 
incloled  in  this  manner,  the  troops  were  pofted 
the  towers,  with  which  the  new  wall   was  flank 
at  proper  diftances.     Titus  at  the  fame  time  caul 
four  more  terrafles  to  be  raifed  againft  the  fort  A 
tonia,  larger  than   the  former.     They  were  cor 
pleated  in   twenty-one  days,    notwithllanding  t 
difficulty  of  finding  the  wood  neceffary  for  fo  gre 
a  work. 

John,  who  commanded  in  fort  Antonia,  in  c 
der  to  prevent  the  danger  confequential  of  a  bread 
being  made  by  the  befiegcrs,  loft:  no  time  in  fon 
fying  himfelf  •,  and,  to  try  all  things  before  t 
rams  began  to  batter,  he  made  a  fally  with  torch 
in  hand,  in  order  to  fet  fire  to  the  enemy's  work 
but  was  obliged  to  return  without  being  able 
approach  them. 

The  Romans  then  advanced  their  rams  to  batt* 
the  tower  Antonia  ;  but  feeing,  notwithftandir 
reiterated  efforts,  that  they  could  not  make  a  breac 
they  refolved  to  fap  it,  and,  covering  themfelv 
with  their  bucklers  in  form  of  a  tortoife,  agair 

ti 
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quantity  of  ftones  and  flints  which  the  Jews 
ired  down  upon  them,  they  perfevered  to  work 
fuch  a  manner  with  their  levers  and  hands,  that 
y  Joofened  four  of  the  ftones  in  the  foundation 
the  tower.  Night  obliged  both  fides  to  fome 
)ite :  and,  in  that  time,  the  part  of  the  wall, 
ler  which  John  had  caufed  the  mine  to  be  run, 
the  means  of  which  he  had  ruined  the  firft  ter- 
es of  the  Romans,  being  weakened  by  the 
)kes  they  had  given  ir,  fell  down  on  a  fudden. 
e  Jews  the  fame  moment  raifed  another  wall 

ind  it. 

Is  it  was  fo  newly  built,  it  was  expefted  that  it 
Lild  be  the  more  eafily  thrown  down  ;  but  no- 
ly  dared  to  be  the  firft  to  aftault  it,  fo  much  the 
srmined  courage  of  the  Jews  had  difmayed  the 
ops.  Several  attempts  were  however  made,  but 
hout  fticcefs.  Providence  opened  them  another 
y.  Some  foldiers,  who  guarded  the  terrafles,  got 

without  noife,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  night, 

the  ruins  of  the  wall  into  the  fort  Antonia. 
ley  found  the  centinels  upon  the  advanced  pofts 
!ep,  and  cut  their  throats.  Having  made  them- 
/es  mafters  of  the  w^all  in  this  manner,  they 
ifed  their  trumpets  to  found,  which  they  had 
;en  care  to  bring  with  them.  Upon  that  alarm, 
;  guards  at  the  other  pofts,  imagining  the  num- 
•  of  the  Romans  much  greater  than  it  was,  were 
z;ed  with  fuch   fear  that  they  fled.     Titus  came 

foon  after  v/ith  part  of  his  troops,  and,  entering 

the  fame  ruins,  purfued  the  Jevv's  to  the  gates  of 
;  temple,  which  they  defended  with  incredible 
lour.     The  adion  was  very  hot,  and  continued 

leaft  ten  hours.  But  at  length  the  fury  and  de- 
li r  of  the  Jews,  who  faw  their  fafety  depended 
on  the  fuccefs  of  this  battle,  prevailed  over  the 
lour  and  experience  of  the  Romans.  The  latter 
3Ught  proper  to  content  themfelves  with  having 
I  4  taken 
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t:ikea  fort  Antonia,  though  only  a  part  of  th( 
army  was  prefent  in  the  battle. 

Several  other  aflaults  pafied  which  I  omit.  T] 
greateft  of  the  rams,  that  Titus  had  cauled  to 
made,  and  planted  upon  the  platiorm,  batter 
the  wails  of  the  temple  continually  for  fix  daj 
v^ichout  being  able  to  make  any  more  progreis  th 
the  reft  -,  of  fuch  proof  was  that  fuperb  edifice 
gainft  their  efforts.  The  Romans,  having  loft  i 
hopes  ot  lucceeding  by  attacks  of  this  kind,  i 
folved  to  proceed  by  fcaling  the  walis.  I'he  Jev 
who  had  not  forefeen  it,  could  not  prevent  the 
from  planting  their  ladders.  But  never  was  ref 
tance  greater  ihan  theirs.  They  threw  down  fu 
as  had  go.  on  the  wall,  killed  thofe  upon  the  upf 
fteps  of  tlie  1adde'-s,  before  they  could  cover  ther 
felves  with  their  Qiields,  and  even  threw  down  t 
ladders,  quite  covered  with  foldiers,  which  coft  t 
Romans  many  mePi.  The  reft  were  obliged  to  i 
tire  without  being  able  to  fucceed  in  the  attempt. 

The  Jews  ipade  many  faliies,  in  which  th 
fought  u;th  the  utmoft  fury  and  defperation,  ai 
killed  abundance  of  the  Romans.  But  Titus 
laft  made  himleif  mafter  of  the  temple,  to  whic 
noT,wit,hft?fndipg  the  moftTevere  orders  to  the  cO. 
trary,  a,  foldief  ki  fire,  and  it  was  confumed  e: 
tirely.  And  thas  the  predidion  of  jefus  Chri 
concerning  it  wa3  accompliflied. 
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CHAPTER     III. 

Of  the  navies  of  the  antients. 

'ave  already  fpoken  elfewhere  of  the  maritime  Vol.iv. 
Fairs  of  the  antients,  their  fliips,  and   naval  P-  34i« 
s.     I  muft  beg  the  leader  to  have  recourfe  to 
J   have  faid  there,  to  fupply   what   may  be 
ng  in  this  place. 

)thing  certain  can  be  faid  concerning  the  origin 
vigation.  We  may  however  be  alfuied,  that 
deft  veffel  mentioned  in  hiftory  is  Noah's  ark, 
lich  God  himfelf  gave  the  defign,  and  dire6t- 
I  form  and  ali  the  meafures,  but  folely  with 
lew  which  he  had  of  its  containing  the  family 
oah,  and  all  ,the  animals   of  the  earth    and 

lis  art  without  doubt  was  in  its  beginning  grofs 
imperfect:  planks,  rafts,'  fmall  boats,  and 
barks.  The  manner  in  which  fifh  move  in 
■ater,  and  birds  in  the  air,  might  fuggeft  to 
:ind  the  thoughts  of  imitating  the  aids  nature 
iven  thofe  animals  by  oars  and  fails,  How- 
t  were,  they  have  attained  by  degrees  the  art 
lilding  velTels  in  the   perfe^^ion  we  now  fee 

le  fnips  of  the  antients  may  be  divided  into 
fpecies:  thofe  for  tranfporting  merchandife, 
'arice  naves ;  and  fhips  of  war,  often  called 
fhips,  longa  naves. 

Jie  firft  were  imall  veflels,  which  were  com- 
y  called  open  barks^  becaufe  they  had  no  deck. 
I  little  barks  had  no  beaks  called  rofira^  ufed 

jmi'car  centum  tiiginta  navibus  longis,  &  feptingentis  one- 
il iioieftus.     Li'v.  J.  25.  n.  27. 

in 
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in  fea-fights,  to  run  againfl  and  fink  the  enen 
fhips. 

The  long  fhips  ufed  in  war  were  of  two  k 
The  one  had  only  one  bench  of  oars  on  each  J 
the  other  more. 

Of  thofe  which  had  only  one  bench,  fome 
twenty  oars,  «»xoVopo;j  others  thirty,  Tfti?«ompot.  f; 
fifty,  -cTEvluxovlspsj ;  or  even  an  hundred,  e^^oloVIepoi. 
thing  is  more  common  than  thefe  names  of  f 
in  Greek  authors.  The  rowers  were  placed 
on  one  fide  of  the  velTel,  and  half  on  the  other, 
the  fame  line. 

Amongft  the  vefTels  of  feveral  benches  of  < 
fome  had  two  only,  biremes ;  others  three,  trird 
fome  four,  quadriremes ;  others  five,  quimuerei 
and  others  a  greater  number,  as  we  Ihall  fee  in 
fequel.  Thofe  mod  fpoken  of  by  authors,  an^ 
which  the  antients  made  mod  ufe  in  battles,  • 
the  triremes  and  quinqueremes :  by  which  name: 
reader  will  permit  me  to  exprefs  the  fliips  with  t 
and  five  benches  of  oars. 

We  find  in  all  the  antient  authors  a  clear 
evident  diftinftion  between  thefe  two  forts  of  ve. 
Some  were  called  rfivx6vlifOi^  J^jpj  of  thirty  c 
•seylwovlifoi^  Jhips  of  fijty  cars,  &c.  and  thefe; 
ranked  in  the  number  of  fmall  Ihips.  We  fba! 
prefently  the  difference  there  was  in  the  numb 
the  cres  on  board  each  of  them.  The  latter 
diffinguifhed  by  their  feveral  benches  of  oar; 
Liv.l.  37.  well  as   magnitude.      And   Livy  fays   exprel 

B.  30-        ^inqueremis  Romana pluribus  remorum  ordi) 

Mt).  1. 5.  fcindentihus  vortices  \  as  well  as  Virgil,  Term  m 
gunt  ordine  remi.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  doul 
that  the  antients  had  fhips  with  fcvtral  benche 
.  oars,  two,  three,  four,  five,  fix,  to  thirty  or  fo 
but  only  thofe  of  ,a  fmali  number  of  benches 
of  ufe :  the  reft  being  only  for  fhev/. 
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)  know  of  what  nature  thefe  feveral  benches  of 
tvere,  and  how  they  could  be  put  in  motion,  is 
iculty,  and  has  always  been  a  matter  of  difpute 
igll  tue  learned  moderns,  which  in  all  proba- 
may  c<;ntinue  for  ever  undecided.     The  mod 
ind  experienced  perfons  in  naval  affairs  amongft 
iclieve  the  thing  utterly  impofllble.     And  in- 
it  would  be  fo,  if  we  fuppoie,  that  thefe  dif- 
:  ranks  ot  oars  were   placed   perpendicularly 
one  an(-ther.     But  we  fee   the  contrary  upon 
m's  column,  on  which   the  biremes  and   tri- 
i  have  their  benches  placed  obhquely,  and,  as 
re,  by  Iteps  one  above  the  other, 
le  arguments,  oppofed  to  the  opinion  of  thofe 
idaiit  leveral  ranks  of  oars  in  veflels,  are,  it 
be  owned,  very  ftrong  and  conclufive  :  But 
force  can  the   beft  reafons  in   the  world  have 
ft  r^'al  fadts,  and  an  experience  confirmed  by 
"(timo'Vy  of  all  the  antient  writers  ? 
appears,  that  the  rowers   were   diftinguifhed  interp. 
the  ;jlace  or  ilep  where  they  fat.     The  loweft  A  iftoph. 
called  T'balamifes,  thofe  in  the  middle  Zugites, 
:hoie   above  i >.raniies.     The  latter  had  larger  Thucyd. 
han  the  others,  without  doubt,  becaufe   they  l-^-P-43«« 
led  longer  and  heavier  oars  than  thofe  of  the 
:  benches. 

is  itjii  a  quefiion,  whether  in  great  (hips  each 
lad  oniy  one  man  to  it,  or  more,  as  now  in 
;alhes  of  France.     In  the  biremes  and  triremes 
le  column  of  Trajan,  there   is  only  one  rower 
bench  on  each  ikie.     It  is  very  probable,  that 
:  were  more  in  larger  vefTels  -,  but  I  avoid  en- 
g  into  difcuflions,  which  would  carry   me  a 
:  way  beyond  the  extent  of  my  plan. 
here  are  defcriptions  in  Athenseus  of  fhips  of 
lifting   and  incredible   magnitude.     The  two 
ii  were   P.tolemy  Philopator's,  king  of  Egypt.  Athen.1.3. 
ti  ot  them  carried  forty  benches  of  oars,  and  p-  ^03— 
'  was 
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was  four  hundred  feet  long. 


Athen.1.3 

p.    2u6— 


Demetr. 
P-  897.. 


and  fifty -feven  ht' 
Four  thoufand  rowers  hardly  lufficed  to  put 
enormous  hulk  in  motion.  It  was  launched  I 
machine,  compofed  of  as  much  wood  as  was 
cefTary  in  making  fifty  fhips  of  live  benches  oft 
How  fhall  we  conceive  the  making  ufe  of  thesil 
benches  of  oars  in  this  veffel?  But  indeed  it; 
only  for  Ihew. 

1  he  other  fhip,  called  Talamega,  becaufe  ft< 
beds  and  apartments  in  it,  was  thiee  hundred 
twelve  feet  and  an  half  in  length,  and  forty-fi' 
its  greateft  breadth.  Its  height,  including  the 
or  pavilion  upon  its  deck,  was  almoft  lixty 
All  round  it  (except  the  head;  there  was  a  <ic 
gallery  of  immenfe  extent.  It  was  really  a  flow 
palace.  Ptolemy  caufed  it  to  be  built  to  « 
himfelf  and  his  whole  court  upon  the  Nile;  ^ 
Fiseus  does  not  m^ention  the  number  of  its  ranll 
benches  of  oars. 

Tne  third  vefTel  is  that  which  Hiero  II,  kii 
Syracufe,  caufed  to  be  built  under  the  diredtU 
the  famous  Archimedes.  It  had  twenty  ber 
of  oars,  and  w.iS  ot  incredible  magnificence. 
port  of  Sicily  being  capable  of  containing  it,  F 
made  a  prefent  of  it  to  Ptolemy  Philopator, 
fent  it  to  Alexandria.  Though  the  hold  or 
was  very  deep,  one  man  emptied  it  by  the  in 
of  a  machine  invented  by  Archimedes. 

Thefe  vefiels,  which  wpre  only  for  (hew,  :Jm 
properly  fpeaking,  no  relation  to  the  fubjefl  I  trea 
As  much  may  be  faid  of  that  of  Philip,  the  f^ 
of  Perfeus,  mentioned  by  Livy.  It  had  Cm 
benches  of  oars,  but  could  fcarce  be  made  to  rr 
upon  account  of  its  magnitude.  '■■ 

What  Plutarch  fays  of  the  gallies  of  Denic 
Poliorcetes  is  very  furprifing,  and  he  takes  call 
apprize  the  reader  that  he   {'peaks  with  the  ftril 
truth,  and  without  any  exaggeration.    That  pr  I 

\0 
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known,  was  well  verfed  in  the  arts,  and 

.^      en'ive  in  regard  to  machines  of  war,  had 

;auie^  feveral  gallies  of  fifteen   and    fixteen 

lcs  ol  oars  to  be  built;  not  merely  for  oflenta- 

as  he  made  a  wonderful  ufe  of  them  in  battles 

leges.     Lyfimachus,  not  being  able  to  believe 

was  faid  of  them,  fent  to  delire  him,  though 

lemy,  to  let  his  gallies  row  before  him  •,  and, 

he  had  feen  their  fwift  and  eafy  motion,  he 

lexprellibly  furprifed,  and  could  fcarce  ven- 

o  believe  his  own  eyes,     Thefe  veflels  were 

ionifhing  beauty  and  magnificence;  but  their 

lefs  and  agility  feemed  ftill  more  worthy  of 

•ation,  than  their  fize  and  fplendor. 

t  we  will  confine  ourfelves  to  thofe  which  were 

known  and  common,  I  mean,  principally,  the 

s   of  three,  four,  and  five  benches  of  oars ; 

bferve  upon  tiie  ufe  made  of  them  in  battles. 

;  lere  is  no   mention  in  Homer  of  veliels  with  Thucyd. 

id  benches  of  oars ;  it  was  not  till  after  the^-^-P-^ 

I  m  war  that  the  ufe  of  them  was  introduced,  '~^°' 

he  sera  is  unknown.  The  Corinthians  were  the 

A^ho  changed  the   antient  form  of  the  gallies, 

juilt  thofe  of  three  benches  of  oars,  and  per- 

alfo  of  five.     Syracufe,  a  Corinthian  colony, 

id  herfelf,  efpecially  in  the  time  of  Dionyfius 

Ider,  upon  imitating  the  induftry  of  the  city 

which  Ihe  derived  her  origin;  and  even  at 

h  furpaffed  it,  by  carrying  that  to  perfedion, 

h  the  former  had  only  defigned.     The  wars. 

ti  (lie  had  to  fupport  againft  Carthage,  obliged 

0  devote  all  her  cares  and  application  to  naval 

s.     Thofe  two  cities  were  at  that  time  the 

eft  maritime  powers  in  the  world. 

reece,  in  general,    had  not  yet  diftinguifhed 

I  If  in  this  refpe<51:.     It  had  been   the  plan  and 

i;n  of  Lycurgus  abfolutely  to   prohibit   the   ufe 

Uvigation  to  his  citizens j  and   that  from  two 

motives. 
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motives,    equally  worthy  the  wife  and  prof( 
policy  of  that  legiflator.     His  firft  view  was  t)^ 
move  from  his  republic  all  commerce  with  {]  jj 
gers,  leail  fuch  mixture  fhould  alter  the  purr  b 
its  manners,  and  weaken  the  feverity  of  the  ma  [ 
he  had  eftablifhed.     In  the  fecond  place,  he 
for  banifhing  from  the  Lacedaemonians  all  c 
of  aggrandifing  themfelves,  and  all  hope  of  ma 
conquefts-,  confidcring  that  dire  ambition  a« 
ruin  of  ftates.     Sparta  therefore  at  firfl  had  oi 
very  fmall  number  of  fhips. 

Athens  was  originally  no  better  provided 
them.     It  was  Themiftocles,  who,  penetrating 
the  future,  and  forefeeing  at  a  diftance  what   \ 
had  to  apprehend  from  the  Perfians,  converts  I 
whole  power  of  Athens  into   a   maritime   i  j( 
equipped  upon  a  different  pretext  a  numerous  i 
and,  by  that  wife  provifion,  preferved  Greece, 
tained  immortal  glory  for  his  country,  and  { 
into  a  condition  to  become  in  a  fhort  time  fup 
to  all  the  neighbouring  ftates. 

During  almoft  five  ages,    Rome,    if  Pol; 
may  be  believed,  was  entirely  ignorant  of  w 
veffel,  galley,  or  fleet  were.     As  fhe  was  folely 
ployed  in  fubjefting  the  ftates  around,  ftie  ha( 
Poiyb.i.i.  occafion  for  them.     When  flie  began  to  ferid^ 
P-  ''S'        troops  into  Sicily,  ftie  had  not  a  fingle  bark  o  ? 
own,  and  borrowed  vefiels  of  her  neighbours  to 
fport  her  armies.     But  flie  foon  perceived,  tho  1: 
could  not  oppofe  the  Carthaginians,   whilft  t 
v/ere  mafters  of  the  fea.     She  therefore  conc(  t 
the  defign  of  difputing  the  empire  of  it  with  t  ^ 
and  of  equipping  a  fleet.     A  quinqueremis,  w  'c 
the  Romans  had  taken  from  the  enemy,  gave   i 
to   the   thought,    and   ferved  them  for  a  me 
In  lefs  than  two  months  they  built  an  hun  c 
gallies  of  five  and  twenty  of  three  benches  of  'i" 
They  formed  mariners  and  rowers  by  an  exe  i 

b ) 
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i  unknown  to  them  •,  and,  in  the  firft  battle 
gave  the  Carthaginians,  they  overcame  them, 
jh  the  moft  powerful  nation  of  the  world  by 
md  the  moil  expert  in  naval  affairs, 
le  fleet  of   Xerxes,    when  it  fet  out    from  Herod.  1.7. 
to  attack    Greece,    confifted  of  more    than  c.  89. 
e  hundred  galHes  with  three  benches  of  oars, 
'hich   each  carried  two   hundred   and   thirty 
and  three  thoufand  galHes  of  thirty  or  fifty 
belides  tranfports,    which  one  with  another 
d  fourfcore  men.     The  other   gallies,    fup- 
Q  by  the  provinces  of  Europe,   had  each  two 
r  red  men  on  board.     Thofe  which  fet  out  from 
i  ns,  during  the  Peloponnefian  war,  to  attack 
;  iyracufans,  carried  as  many.     From  whence 
,  lay   fuppofe  the  ufual   complement  of  thofe 
I  s  was  two  hundred  men. 
]  could  have  wifhed,    that  hiftorians  had  di- 
■  jifhed  clearly  in  regard  to  thefe  two  hundred 
:    who  were  the  complement  of  the  fhips ;  how 
i{  r  of  them  were  merely  feamen,  and  how  many  pi,jt.  in 
.■rs.     Plutarch,    in  fpeaking  of  thofe  of  theThemift. 
nians  that  were  in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  ob-  ^'  "'* 
s,    that  each  of   the  hundred    and  fourfcore 
iS,    of  which  their  fleet  confifl:ed,    had  only 
een  fighting  men  on  board,   of  whom  four 
archers,    and  the  refl:  heavy-armed  troops: 
h  is  a  very  fmall  number. 

he  battle  of  Salamin  is  one  of  the  mod  famous  Herod,  i. 
itiquicy;  but  we  have  no  very  particular  ac- ^- ^- ^'*— 
t  of  it.     The  Athenians  dillinguilhed  them-  ^ 
s  in  it  by  invincible  valour,  and  their  com- 

ider  fl:ill  more  by  his  ability  and  prudence. 
)erfuaded  the  Greeks,  not  without  much  dif- 
ty,  to  flop  in  a  ftreight,  which  rendered  the 
priority  in  number  of  the  Perfian  vefTels  uielefs  : 
J  he  delayed  engaging,  till  a  certain  wind  very 
irary  to  the  enemy  began  to  blow. 

The 
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The  laft  battle  of  the  Athenians,  in  the  pori  f 
Syracufe,  occafioned  their  ruin.     Becaiile  tliey  . 
ceedingly  apprehended  the  beaks   of  the  enen  3 
gallies,  of  which  they  had  made  a  fad  experie 
in  the  former  aftions,  Nicias  had  provided  gi 
phng  irons,  in  order  to  prevent  their  effedt,' 
come   immediately  to  blov/s  as  upon  fhore. 
the  enemy,  who  perceived  it,  covered  the  h( 
and  upper  parts  ot  their  gaUies  with  leather,  in 
der  to  give   lefs   hold   to   the  grapples,  and  a\ 
being  boarded.    Their  difcharges  did  much  gre 
execution.     The  Athenians  were  overwhelmed 
an  hail  of  ftones,    which  never   miiTed  their  a 
•whilft  their  darts  and   arrows  were  almoft  alv 
ineffedlua],  from  the  motion  and  agitation  of 
veflels.     Their  antient  glory  and  power  fuflfH 
fhipwreck  in  this  lafl:  battle. 

Polybius  has  a  fhort  but  very  fine  defcripdor  i 
a  fea- fight,  which  was  to  the  Romans  an  ha  / 
omen  of  the  future,  and  made  way  for  the  (  ■ 
quefts,  which  were  to  affure  them  uf  the  empir  i 
the  fea.  It  is  that  of  Myla  in  Sicily  againit  e 
Carthaginians,  in  which  the  confijl  Duillius  o  - 
manded.  I  have  related  it  in  the  biilory  of  e 
Carthaginians.  V/hat  is  particular,  in  this  ba  ;, 
is  a  machine  of  a  new  invention,  made  faft  to  t 
top  of  the  heads  of  the  Roman  fhips,  and  ca  d 
Corvus.  It  was  a  kind  of  crane,  drawn  up  on  h  h 
and  fufpended  by  cords,  which  had  an  heavy  c  e 
of  iron,  Q?A\t(X  Corvus^  at  its  extremity,  that  s 
let  down  vv^ith  impetuofity,  upon  the  fhips  of  e 
enemy,  to  break  through  the  planks  of  the  dec , 
and  grapple  them.  This  machine  v/as  the  prir  • 
pal  caufe  of  the  viitory,  the  firil  the  Romans  e  r 
gained  at  lea. 


PLA1-: 
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PLATE     XLV.  explained. 

Grappling  Corvus  (cr  Crane)  of  DuiWus. 

HIS  Corvus,  or  crane,  confided  of  the  mail 
or  tree  ^2)  fixed  in  the  forecaflle  (3),  of  the 
of  four  fathoms,  and  about  twelve  or  fixteen 
in  diameter.  Upon  the  top  of  it  there  was 
1  pivot  (4),  upon  which  turned  tlie  neck  of 
ine(5)with  the  Corvus  (6)  very  fharp-pointed, 
Torvus  hung  by  the  rope  (8),  which  ran 
;h  a  pulley  at  the  end  of  the  neck  of  the 
When  the  end  of  this  rope  (9)  was  let  go, 
with  fuch  force  into  the  enemy's  fliip,  that 
:ed  through  the  deck  into  the  forecaftle ;  but, 
light  come  out  again  through  the  fame  hole, 
.  necefiary  to  add  the  moveable  hooks  (10) 
ere  affixed  to  it  in  the  manner  of  hinges,  fo 
/hen  the  Corvus  pierced  through  the  deck 
^ave  way,  and  opened  again  of  themfelves 
liately,  to  feize  whatever  they  were  drawn 
t.  The  Corvus  was  let  fall,  when  within 
oper  diflance  from  the  enemy's  fliip,  from 
gheft  part  of  the  neck  of  the  crane  (5),  and 
mas  it  had  grappled,  the  bridge  (i  i),  with 
aws  to  faften  by,  was  let  down. 
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PLATE    XLVI.  explained. 

The  Dolphin  of  the  Greeks. 

THIS  machine,  like  the  former,  was  di 
mafs  of  caft  iron  (2)  which  hung  at  the.j 
ot  fhips.     It  muft  have  been  of  an  exceffive  wl 
to  have   produced  the  effeds  related   of  it  b| 
thors.     It  was  in  ufe  amongft  the  Greeks, 
ing  to  Suidas,  and   the  fchoHaft  of  Ariftop| 
They  called  it  a  Dolphin,  perhaps  from  its  1 
of  a  fimilar  form  to  that  fifh  ;    it  hung  by  a 
at  the  end  of  the  yard,  from  whence  it  was  k 
upon  the  enemy's  fliip,  which  it  pierced  froi 
deck  to  the  hold.     In  the  famous   battle  in 
the  ports  of  Syracufe,  the  Athenians  having 
defeated,  the  Syracuians  purfued  them  towaw 
fhore,  but  were  flopped,  fays  Thucydides, 
yards  of  the  Athenian  fliips,  at  the  ends  of 
hung  Dolphins  of  lead,  capable  of  finkingt 
two  of  their  fhips,  that  went  too  near  them, 
ally  were  funk.     Authors  do  not  mention  thii 
gin  of  thefe  machines. 
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PLATE     XLVII.    explained. 

'US  (or  crane)  of  Archimedes^  according  to  Poly* 
us  and  Plutarch.,  for  feizing  and  lifting  fhips  out 
"  the  water. 

ROM  what  Plutarch  fays,  the  Corvus  of  Ar^ 

chimedes  feems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  crane, 

the  addition  of  feveral  other  powers  of  mo-^ 

,  not  ufed   by  the  moderns  with  that  kind  of 

line. 

olybius  exprefly  fays,  that  it  confided  of  a  ba- 
i  and  a  lever,  which  feems  moft  probatjlej  thofe 
srs  being  moft  capable  of  producing  the  effects 
bed  to  it,  as  well  as  of  being  worked  with 
z  expedition  and  eafe.  It  was  undoubtedly  a 
n,  or  maft  of  prodigious  length,  confiding  of 
'al  pieces  or  mafts  joined  together,  to  render  it 
Wronger  and  the  lefs  flexible.  Thefe  were  very 
ftrengthened  in  the  middle  with  iron  work, 
bound  from  fpace  to  fpace  with  cordage,  like 
mail  of  a  fliip  compoled  of  feveral  pieces* 
5  enormous  beam  was  lengthened  by  another  of 
)ft  equal  ftrength. 

'his  vali  lever  muft  have  been  fufpended,  al- 
ii in  the  nature  of  a  crane,  to  a  great  tree 
1  upright,  and  made  faft  within  the  wall  by 
ig  rings  of  iron  wound  about  with  cords,  as  in 
plate. 

'he  lever,  being  firmly  flung  in  this  manner  by 
ft  cable  or  chain  to  the  tree  that  fupports  it, 
the  greater  effeft,  in  proportion  to  the  diflance 
le  power  or  line  of  diredlion  trom  the  centre  of 
ion,  (at  the  beam  to  v/hich  ir  was  faflened) 
dding  other  powers  A,  adling  perpendicularly, 
K  2  or 
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or  drawing  direftly  down  from  the  fame  point  v- 
the  line  of  diredion. 

At  the  extremity  of  this  vaft  lever  were  fevi 
grapplings,    like  flukes  of  anchors  B,  hanging ; 
the  ends  of  chains,  which  were  flung  over  the  fl- 
when  they  came  within  reach  of  the  machine.  \ 
confiderable  number  of  men  C  lowered  the  en  > 
this  lever  by  the  means  of  cords,  made  fafb  to 
great  cables  at  the  ends  of  it.     As  foon  as  the  i 
claws  had  taken  hold,  a  fignal   was  given  to  i  f 
workmen  C,  and  the  end  of  the  lever  within 
walls  drawn  down,  whilft  the  other  rofe  up,  c; 
ing  the  Ihip  with  it  to  a  certain  height,  whic 
ter  was  either  beat  to  pieces,  by  vibration  ag 
the  walls,  or  let  fall  into  the  fea  by  cuttino 
great  cable,  at  the  end  of  which  the  fliip  hur 
the  chains  and  claws  or  flukes. 
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PLATE     XLVIII.  explained 


lamna  roflrata,  or  a  na^val  trophy  ereEled  in  memory 
>j  the  vi£fory  of  Duillius  rvcr  the  Carthaginians. 

^H I S  was  the  firfl:  vi6lory  gained  by  the  Romans 
at  lea.     Floriis  tells,  that  they  eredled  a  co- 
in, or  naval  trophy,  with  an  infcription  in  me- 
ry  of  it.     This  is  undoubtedly  true,  for,  about 
end  ot  the  fixteenth  century,  part  of  it  was  dug 
at  Rome.     Thefe  columns  were  called  Rojlrata^ 
m  rojira,  the  beaks  of  fhips,  with  which   they 
re  adorned,  and  which  projedled  from  the  pil- 
and  were  difpofed  as  in  the  plate. 


K  3  The 
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The  fame  Poiybius  defcribes  more  extenfive!-' 1 
fiimoiis  naval  battle  near  Ecnoma,  a  city  of  Sici ; 
I'he  Romans,  commanded  by  the  confuls  Attil '; 
Rfgulus  and   L.  Manlius,  had  three  hundred  a  | 
ihifty  deck-fliips,  and  an  hundred  and  forty  th(  I 
iand  men,  each  veffel  carrying  three  hundred  re  I 
ers,  and   one  hundred  and  twenty  foldiers.     1 ' 
Carthaginian    fleet,    commanded    by    Hanno  j 
Hamiicar,  had  three  hundred  and  fifty  velTels,  j  I 
above  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men.     1 
defign  of  the  former  was   to  carry  the  war  i 
Africa,  which  the  others  vv^ere  extremely  interel  I 
to  prevent.    Every  thing  therefore  was  difpofed 
a  battle. 

The  order  of  battle  of  the  Romans  at  this  ti  i 
was  entirely  unufual.  They  did  not  draw  up  \ 
one  or  more  lines,  which  was  very  common,  ,1 
the  enemy  fhould  get  between  their  lines,  with  i 
advantage  of  their  number  •,  but  took  care  to  f  i 
on  all  fides.  Befides  which,  as  the  enen  3 
flrength  confided  in  the  agility  of  their  fh'  , 
they  thought  it  neceffary  to  row  in  an  obli(  i 
line,  and  obferve  an  order  of  battle  not  eafy  ) 
"be  broken. 

For  this  purpofe,  the  two  fhips  of  fix  bene!  , 
on  board  of  which  were  the  eonfuis  Regukis  ;  1 
Manlius,  were  placed  in  the  front,  fide  by  fi  {. 
They  were  each  followed  by  a  file  of  ihips,  ca'  \ 
the  firft  and  feccnd  fleet.  The  vefiels  of  each  z 
ilood  off,  and  enlarged  the  file  as-  they  drew  , 
turnins;  their  heads  outwards.  The  two  firft  fii  s 
being  thus  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  beak  r 
uedge,  the  third  line  of  fhips  was  formed,  cal  i 
the  third  fleet.  This  clofed  the  fpace,  and  fa  ^ 
the  enemy  •,  fo  that  this  order  of  batde  had  ■ 
form  of  a  triangle.  Thefe  three  lines  compofe  a 
kind  of  divided  whole,  confifiing  of  three  flee  ; 
for  fo  they  v^ere  called.     This  third  line,  or  th  d 
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St,  towed  the  tranfports,  on  board  of  which  were 
h  cas^alry,  which  formed  a  fecond  body.  And, 
^ly,  the  fourth  fleet:,  or  the  triarii  (for  fo  it  was 
led)  brought  up  the  rear,  in  fuch  a  manner, 
: :  ic  extencied  beyond  the  two  fides  of  the  Hne  in 
u  o[  it ;  and  this  was  the  third  body.  In  this 
jolition  the  order  of  battle  reprefented  a  wedge 
iDeak,  of  which  the  fore  part  was  hollow,  and 
■  bafe  foHd ;  but  the  whole  ftrong,  fit  for  adion, 
I  hard  to  break. 

fhe  Carthaginians,  on  their  fide,  drew  up  al- 
ill  their  whole  fleet  in  one  line.  The  right  winac 
[imanded  by  Hanno,  and  confifl:ing  of  the 
jitefl:  and  nimbleit  galleys,  advanced  very  much 
lead  of  the  fleet,  to  furround  thole  of  the  ene- 
!,  that  were  oppofite  to  it,  and  had  their  heads 
j facing  towards  it.  The  left  wing,  confifting  of 
fourth  part  of  the  fleet,  was  drawn  up  in  the  form 
m  horn-work,  or  gibbet,  and  inclined  towards 
coaft.  Hamilcar,  as  admiral,  commanded  the 
tre,  and  this  left  vv^ing.  He  made  ufe  of  fl:ra- 
em  to  feparate  the  Roman  fleet.  The  latter, 
0  aiuired  themfelves  of  vidlory  over  a  fleet 
\vn  up  with  lb  great  an  extent,  began,  by  at- 
king  the  centre,  which  had  orders  to  retire  by 
le  and  little,  as  if  giving  way  to  the  enemy,  and 
paring  to  fly.  The  Romans  did  not  fail  to  pur- 
them.  By  v/hich  movement  the  firfl:  and  fecond 
't  (we  have  before  obferved  which  to  difl:inguifh 
thofe  names)  parted  from  the  third,  that  had 
tranfports  in  tow  •,  and  the  fourth,  in  which 
re  the  triarii  defigned  to  iupport  them.  When 
y  v/ere  at  a  certain  diilance,  upon  a  fignal  given 
m  Hamilcar's  galley,  the  Carthaginians  fell  ail  at 
:e  upon  the  veflTels  that  purfaed  them.  The 
rthaginians  had  the  advantage  of  the  Romans  in 
:  nimblenefs  of  their  fliips,  and  the  addrefs  and 
ility  with  which  they  either  advanced  or  retired : 
K  4  but 
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but  the  vigour  of  the  Romans  in  the  charge,  the 
cranes  for  grapphng  the  enemy's  velTels,  the  pn 
fence  of  the  two  confuls,  who  fought  at  their  heas 
and  in  whofe  fight  they  were  inhnitely  ardent  ■ 
fignalife  themfelves,  infpired  them  v/ith  no  k 
confidence,  than  the  Carthaginians  had  on  tht 
fide.     Such  was  the  engagement  here. 

At  the  fame  time  Harino,  wiio  commanded  tl 
right  wing,  tell  in  with  the  fhips  oF  the  triar 
and  put  them  into  diforder  'and  confufion.  C 
the  other  fide,  the  Cartliaginia-n',  w' o  were  in  ti 
form  of  a  fork  or  gibbet,  and  near  Ihore,  drew  i 
in  a  line,  and  charged  the  (hij^js  that  towed  t 
tranfports.  The  latter  imn^icdiately  let  go  the  cor 
and  came  to  blows  with  them,  lb  that  the  whc 
battle  was  divided  into  three  parts,  which  made 
many  difiTrent  fights  at  confiderable  diflances  fro 
each  other. 

As  the  forces  Vv-ere  very  near  equal  on  both  (]d(! 
fo  was  the  advantage  at  firih  At  length  the  fqui 
dron  commanded  by  Hamilcar,  not  being  able  I 
iefift  any  ionge--,  was  put  to  flight,  and  Manila 
made  faft  the  Ihips  he  had  taken  to  his  own.  Rl 
gulus,  at  the  fame  time,  went  to  the  aid  of  f 
triarii  and  tranfports,  with  tlie  vefieis  of  the  i 
cond  fleer,  which  had  not  fufiered  at  all.  Whi 
be  engaged  Kanno,  the  triarii,  who  had  b 
fore  given, way,  relumed  courage,  and  returned 
the  charge  wich  vigour.  I'he  Carthaginians,  a 
tacked  in  front  and  rear,  could  not  refill  Ion. 
and  fled. 

While  this  pafied,  Manlius  returned,  and  pe 
ceived  the  third  fleet  driven  clofe  to  the  fhore  I 
the  left  wing  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  tran 
ports  and  triarii  being  fafe,  they  joined  him  ai 
Regulus,  to  make  hafte  and  extricate  it  out  il 
the  danger  in  which  they  faw  it  ;  and  it  wou  \l 
have  been  entirely  defeated,-  if  the  Carthaginian 

throuf 
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igh  fear  of  being  grappled,  and  thereby  re- 
1  to  come  to  blows,  had  not  contented  them- 
5  wii-h  fliutting  it  in  near  the  ihore,  without 
g  to  attack  it.  The  confuls  coming  up  in 
good  time,  furrounded  the  Carthaginians,  and 

fifty  fail  of  them   v/ith   their  whole  comple- 
s. 

ch  was  the  event  of  this  fea-fight,  in  which 
:lomans  were  entirely  victorious.  Twenty- 
of  tiieit  fnips,  and  above  thiity  of  the  Cartha- 
ns  perifhed  in  it.  None  of  the  Roman  fhips 
u-  tell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  who  loft  more 
fixty-four. 

ne  Romans  never,  even  in  the  time  of  their 
eft  power,  fitted  out  in  their  own  names,  and 
,,  \o  great  a  fleet  as  this  we  now  fpeak  of; 
'a  Polybius  obferves  upon  it.  Four  years  be- 
;hey  were  abfolutely  ignorant  of  what  a  fleet 
rted,  and  now  fet  fail  with  three  hundred  and 
'  deck-fhips. 

hen  we  confider  the  rapidity,  with  which  thele 
s  were  built,  we  are  tempted  to  imagine,  that 
were  of  a  very  fmall  fize,  and  could  not  con- 
abundance  of  hands.  We  find  here  the  con- 
.  r^olybius  tells  us  a  circumftance,  which  is  no 
e  elfe  fo  clearly  explained,  and  which  it  is  ex- 
ily  important  to  know :  that  is,  that  each  gal- 
irricd  three  hundred  rowers,  and  one  hundred 
".wenry  foldiers.  How  much  room  muft  the 
ng,  provifion,  v/ater,  and  other  ftores  of  fuch 
ley  require  !  We  fee  in  Livy,  that  they  fome-  Liv.  1-  29. 
.  carried   provifions  and  water  for  forty- five  "•  *5' 

and  without  doubt  fometimes  for  a  longer 


'o^ 


le  Corvus,  or  crane,  of  which  mention  is  of- 
nade  in  fcui-fights,  a  machine  for  grappling 
,  Ihews  us,  that  the  antients  found  no  means 
lectual  to  afiure  themfelves  of  vicl:ory,  as  to 

join 
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join  in  clofe  fight,  or  board  the  enemy.  They  '. 
ten  carried  bahfta's  and  catapulta's  on  board,  d 
difcharge  darts  and  ftones.  Though  thefe  r  - 
chines,  which  ferved  them  inflead  of  our  cann 
had  furprifing  efFeds,  they  only  uTed  them  w'  ■» 
ihips  were  at  a  certain  diftance,  and  boarded  tb  i 
as  foon  as  poffible.  It  is  in  this  indeed,  and  o  f 
in  this,  that  the  valour  of  troops  really  appears. 

The  galleys,  of  which  thefe  two  fleets  confifl  , 
were  of  three  benches  of  oars,  o-r,  at  mod,  off  ,, 
except  thofe  of  the  two  confuls,  which  had  . 
At  the  battle  of  Myla,  the  admiral  galley  .  \ 
feven  benches  of  oars.  It  is  eafy  to  judge,  t  t 
thefe  admiral  galleys  were  not  merely  for  (h  , 
and  that  they  muft  have  been  of  more  iervio  i 
the  batde  than  any  of  the  reft. 
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fciences  which  relate  merely  to  the 
▼  mind,  and  are  intended  to  inrich  it  with 
i  branches  of  knowledge,  neceffary  to  inftrud: 
i  to  give  his  nobler  part  all  the  perfeftion  of 
it  is  capable-,  to  form  his  iinderftanding  and 
and,  in  a  word,  to  inable  him  to  difcharge 
veral  fun6lions,  to  which  the  divine  Provi- 
:  Ihall  vouchfafe  to  call  him.  For  we  muft 
ijceive  ourfelves  in  this  refpedl :  The  end  of 
liences  is  neither  to  become  learned  folely  for 
ives,  nor  to  fatisfy  a  reftlefs  and  barren  curio- 
vhich  draws  us  on  by  a  feducing  pleafure 
objeds  to  objetls;  but  to  contribute,  each 
:i  way,  to  the  general  advantage  of  fociety. 
I'nfine  one's  labours  and  ftudies  to  one's  own 
Iflion,  and  to  centre  every  thing  in  one's  felf, 
')e  ignorant  that  man  is  the  part  of  an  whole, 

to 
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to  which  he  ought  to  adhere  and  refer  himfelf 
■which  the  beauty  confiits  efTentially  in  the  u 
and  harmony  of  the  parts   that  compofe  it; 
which  all,  though  by  different  means,  tend  tc 
fame  end,  the  public  utility. 

It  is  with  this  view  God  di tributes  to  maa 
their  different  talents  and  inclinations,  which 
ibmetimes  fo  flrongly  implanted,  that  it  is  all: 
impofllble  to  refill  them.  Every  body  knows  \ 
an  inclination  the  famous  Mr.  Pafchal  had  i 
his  earliefl;  infancy  for  geometry,  and  what  a  \i 
derful  progrefs  he  made  in  it  by  the  pure  fore 
his  genius,  notvvithilanding  the  care  taken  by 
father  to  hide  all  the  books  and  inftruments  i 
him,  which  could  give  him  any  idea  of  it.  Vi^ 
quote  a  great  number  of  the  like  examples  ine 
art  and  fcience. 

A  fequel  and  effeft  of  thefe  natural  inclinat: 
which  always  denote  great  talents,  is  the  indufli 
application  of  the  learned  to  certain  ftudies,  ( 
abftraded  and  difficult,  and  fometimes  eveft. 
agreeable  and  tedious,  to  which,  however,' 
find  a  fecret  pleafure  attach  them  with  an  al 
irrefiftible  violence.    Who  can  doubt  but  this  ]  ja 
fure  is   a  kind  of  attradive  charm,  which  Pi(i 
dence  annexes  to  certain  fevere  and  painful  lalx  i^ 
in  order  to  foften  their  rigours   to   thefe  purfil 
and  to  make  them  furmount  with  courage  the 
ftacles,  which  fooner  or  later  might  difgurt  t\ 
if  not  paffionate  after  their  objeft  and   actuated 
a  tafte  fuperior  to  all  difficulty  .? 

But  do  we  not  alio  fee,  that  the  defign  of  ( 
in  difpenfmg  the  talents  and  inclinations  of 
with  fo  afLoniihing  a  diverfity,  has  been    to  ir 
the  learned  to  be  ufeful  to  fociety  in. general,  || 
to  obtain  for  it  all  the  aids   in  their  power  ?    jf 
what  can  be   more  trjorious   and   more  ^rateiiit 
them,  if  they  underftand  aright  their  truegify 
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to  perceive  themfelves  feledted  from  all  man- 
to  be  minifters  and  co-operators  in  the  cares 
2  divine  Providence  with  regard  to  man,  in 
very  circumftance  wherein  thofe  cares  are 
jft  and  moft  divine  ;  which  is  in  being  the 
of  the  iinderftanding,  and  the  light  of  the  foul. 
3uld  I  be  fuffered,  when  I  behold  the  in- 
variety  of  the  branches  of  knowledge  in- 
d  for  the  inftruftion  of  man,  from  Gram- 
which  is  their  bafe,  to  thole  which  are  more 
:d  and  fublime,  if  I  compared  them  with  the 
blage  of  the  ftars  difperfed  throughout  the 
•xtent  of  the  firmament  to  difpel  the  darknefs 
^hc  ?  I  feem  to  fee  in  thofe  bodies  a  wonder- 
lation  with  learning  and  learned  men.  They 
each  their  allotted  fphere,  in  which  they  con- 
y  remain.  They  all  fhine,  but  with  different 
dor,  fome  more,  fome  lefs,  without  envying 
other.  They  keep  always  within  the  paths 
led  them,  without  ever  deviating  to  the  right 
t.  In  fine,  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  moft 
ly  of  attention,  they  do  not  fliine  for  them- 
;,  but  for  him  who  made  them ':  StelL-e  dede-  Bar.  in. 
lumen  in  ciifiodiis  fuis^  l^  l^tat^e  funt.  Vocata  34- 
i^  dixerunt^  adfiimus ;  £s?  luxerunt  ei  ctimjucun- 
?  qui  fecit  jllas.  The  fiars  Jhined  in  their  uiatches, 
■ejoiced :  when  he  calleth  them  they  fa)\  here  we 
2nd  with  chearfulnefs  they  Jhewed  light  unto  him 
made  the-m.  This  is  our  duty  and  our  model : 
hich  I  fay  no  more. 

his  book  contains  what  relates  to  Grammarians, 
Dlogers,  which  term  I  fhall  explain  in  its  place  ; 
:oricians  and  Sophifts.  I  mull  premife  to  the 
IV,  that  he  will  find  in  his  progrefs  here  fome 
is  and  difficulties.  I  have  removed  abundance, 
have  left  only  fuch  as  could  not  be  excluded, 
g  obliged  to  it  by  the  nature  of  the  fubjecfts 
T  confideration. 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER     I. 
OF    GRAMMARIANS. 

GRAMMAR    is   the  art  of  fpeaking  j| 
writing  correctly. 

There  is  nothing  more  admirable,  nor  m  : 
worthy  of  our  attention,  than  the  double  gift  G  ! 
has  conferred  upon  us  of  fpeech  and  writing.  ^  > 
make  continual  ufe  of  them,  almofl:  without  e  • 
reflefling  that  we  do  fo,  and  without  confider ; 
the  amazing  wonders  both  the  one  and  other  inclu  . 

Speech  is  one  of  man's  greatefh  advantages  o  * 
all  other  animals.  It  is  one  of  the  greateft  pro  i 
of  his  reafon,  of  which  it  may  be  faid  to  be  ; 
principal  evidence.  But  by  what  rare  art  is  it  p  • 
duced,  and  for  how  many  different  parts  was  it 
celTary  to  unite  and  concur  with  each  other,  i 
form  the  voice  at  the  firfl  motion  of  the  foul !     , 

I  have  a  thought  within  me,  that  I  defire  to  co  • 
municate  to  others  ;  or  fome  doubt,  in  whicl  [ 
would  be  fatisfied.  Nothino;  is  more  of  the  nare 
of  fpirit,  and  confequently  more  remote  from  fer , 
than  thought.  In  what  manner  therefore  fhall  I  \. 
able  to  transfer  it  from  myfelf  to  the  perfons  arou  I 
me  ?  If  I  cannot  effeft  this,  confined  within  myft , 
reduced  to  me  alone,  deprived  of  all  commer , 
difcourfe,  and  confolation,  I  fuffer  inexprefTible  t  ■ 
ments :  The  mod  numerous  affembly,  the  wh  p 
world  itfelf,  is  to  me  no  more  than  an  hideous  f(  • 
tude.  But  the  divine  Providence  has  fpared  me  1 
thefe  pains,  in  afiixing  founds  to  my  ideas,  and^ 
making  thofe  founds  fubfervient  to  my  will,  hi 
natural  mechanifm  never  to  be  fufHciently  admir . 

At  the  very  inflant,  the  exad  moment,  Iwoii 
communicate  my  thoughts  to  others,  my  lun , 

thrcv 
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Sit,  tongue,  palate,  teeth,  lips,  and  an  infinity 
:her  organs,  which  depend  on,  and  are  parts 
ijhem,  put  themlelves  in  motion,  and  execute 
jj)rders  with  a  rapidity,  which  almoft  prevents 
jlefires.  The  air  from  my  lungs,  varied  and 
fied  an  infinity  of  ways,  according  to  the  di- 
:y  of  my  fentiments,  ilTues  forth  to  carry  the 
i  of  them  into  the  ears  of  my  auditors,  and 
form  them  of  all  that  pafles  within  me,  and  of 
defire  they  fhould  know. 
)  inftiud  me  in  producing  fuch  wonderful 
s,  have  I  had  occafion  for  tutors,  leflbns, 
pts  ?  Nature,  that  is  to  fay  the  divine  Pro- 
ice,  has  made  every  thing  within  me  and 
ne.  It  has  formed  in  my  body  ail  the  or- 
neceflary  for  producing  fuch  wonderful  ef- 
i  and  that  with  a  delicacy  the  fenfes  can 
y  trace,  and  with  a  variety,  multiplicity, 
(5i:ion,  art,  and  adlivity,  which  the  natura- 
:onfefs  above  all  exprelTion  and  admiration. 
is  not  all.  It  has  imparted  to  us  an  abfolute 
)rity  over  all  thefe  organs,  in  regard  to  which 
mere  will  is  an  indifpenfible  command  that 
never  difobey,  and  that  immediately  puts  them 
otion.  Why  are  we  not  equally  docile  and 
iffivc  to  the  voice  of  the  Creator? 
le  manner  of  forming  the  voice  includes,  as  I 
obferved,  innumerable  wonders.  I  fhall  only 
.t  one  circumftance  in  this  place,  from  which 
jay  judge  of  the  reft.  It  is  extracted  from  the 
oirs  of  the  academy  of,fciences,  y^n.  1700. 
our  throat,  at  the  top  of  the  Tracheanartery, 
is,  the  canal  through  which  the  air  enters  and 
pired  from  the  lungs,  there  is  a  fmall  oval 
capable  of  being  more  or  lefs  extended,  call- 
e  Glotta.  As  the  opening  of  this  litde  mouth 
:y  fmall,  in  proportion  to  the  largenefs  of  the 
hea,  the  air  cannot  pafs  through  it  from  the 

Trachea, 
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Trachea,  without  extremely  augmenting  iis  ve« 
city,  and  precipitating  its  courie.  Hence,  in  p. 
fing,  it  violently  agitates  the  Tmall  parts  of  ■  = 
two  lips  of  the  Glotta,  fets  them  in  motion,  a] 
caufes  them  to  make  vibrations,  which  prodij 
found.  This  found,  fo  formed,  goes  on  touir 
itfelf  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  noftrils.      1 

This  mouth  of  the  Trachea  forms  the  differ  t 
tones  or  notes,  as  well  as  founds  •,  which  it  ( i 
only  do  by  the  different  changes  of  its  opening,  r 
is  oval,  as  I  faid  before,  and  capable  of  extend:  r 
or  clofing  itfelf  in  certain  degrees  •,  and  thereby  5 
fibres  of  the  membranes,  of  which  it  is  compof  , 
become  longer  in  low,  and  fliorter  in  high,  tone 

We  find  by  Mr.  Dodart's  exad;  calculation  of  t 
tones  or  notes  and  half-notes  of  an  ordinary  voi . 
that  for  all  the  fmall  parts  of  tone  with  whicl  : 
can  raife  an  o6lave  without  ftraining  itfelf,  for  ; 
more  or  lefs  force  it  can  give  found  without  cha  !- 
ing  the  tone  or  note,  we  muft  necefTarily  fiipf  t 
that  the .  little  diameter  of  the  Glotta^  which  ii  t 
moft  a  line,  or  the  twelfth  of  an  inch,  and  vvh  1 
changes  its  length  with  ail  thefe  changes,  muft  , 
and  afiiually  is,  divided  into  9632  parts;  thate  i 
thefe  parts  are  not  all  equal,  and  that  confequer  f 
fome  are  much  lefs  than  the  -g-^Vr  P^i't  of  a  1  . 
By  what  means  could  the  art  of  man  attain  to  3 
fine  and  exquifite  divifions  !  And  is  it  not  amazi :, 
that  nature  itfelf  v/as  capable  of  executing  the.  ? 
On  the  other  fide,-  it  is  no  lefs  furprifing  that  | 
ear,  which  has  fo  juil  a  fenfe  of  tones,  percei^P 
when  the  voice  changes  its  notes  ever  fo  litde  a 
difference,  of  which  the  origin  is  no  more  than  'C 
•5-5-Vr  part  of  lefs  than  a  line,  or  twelfth  oi  n 
inch.  I 

The  ear  itfelf;  can  we  ever  be  weary  of  confu 
ing  its  flrufture,  framed  in  an  admirable  mar 
to  coiled  on    all  fides,    in    its  winding  cavil 
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j.ying  imprefiions  and  undulations  of  found, 
j:o  determine  them  afterwards  by  a  pleafing 
i:ion  to  the  internal  organ  of  hearing  ?  It  is  for 
iaturalifts  to  explain   thefe  wonders:   But  ic  is 

I  to  admire  with  gratitude  their  infinite   advan- 
,  which  we  almoft  every  moment  enjoy,  with- 
efleding  much  upon  them.     What  manner  of 
i'e  would  a  nation  of  mutes  be,  who  fliould  in- 
j  the  fame  place,  with  no  power  to  impart  their 
( jhts  to  each  other,  but  by  figns  and  geftures  ; 
D  communicate  their  wants,  their  doubts,  their 
jlties,  their  joy,  their  forrow,  in  a  word,   all 
intiments  of  their  fouls,  in  which  the  life  of  a 
lal  creature  properly  confifts. 
R I  TING  is  another  wonder,  which  comes  very 
I  that  of  Speech,  and  which  adds  a  new  value  to 
j  om  the  extent  it  gives  the  ufe  to  be  made  of 
( 1,  and  the  permanence  or  kind  of  perpetuity 
( 1  derives  from  it.     This  invention  is  perfedly 
I  iefcribed  in  the  fine  verfes  of  Lucan : 
1 

SPhoenices  primi,  famse  fi  creditur,  ufi 
Manfuram  rudibus  vocem  fignare  figuris. 

If  fame  fpeak  true,  and  fa5ls  believ'd  of  old^ 
Pba^nkia's  fins  didfirfi  the  art  unfold 
Difcourfe  in  uncouth  figures  to  confine. 
And  found  and  finfi  to  image  and  defign, 

lis  ftill  better  exprefled  in  Brebeiif's  tranflation, 
\\  riles  confiderably  upon  the  original: 

hft  de*lui  que  nous  vient  cet  art  Ingenieux 
[  peirtdre  la  parole,  &  de  parler  aux  ycux  ; 
\  par  les  trait  divers  de  figures  tracees,  ^ 
Wjxtx  de  la  couler  &  du  corps  aux  penfees. 

*  Cadmus  the  Fhamc'iarii 

^)L.  II.  L  i^rom 
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From  him  defcended  firjl  the  fine  device 
To  paint  the  voice,   and  to  dijcourje  the  eyes ;       i 
In  furms  and  colours  fenfe  to  cloath  he  taught. 
And  all  the  various  features  of  a  thought. 

It  is  f  this  invention,  which  inables  us  to  c^ 
refpjnd  and  dilcourfe  with  the  abfent,  and  to  Xx',\- 
fer  our  thoughts  and  opinions  to  them,  notvv  '- 
fianding  the  remoteft  diftance  of  places.  \  e 
tongue,  which  is  the  principal  inftrument  and  or  n 
of  fpeech,  has  no  fliare  in  this  equally  ufeful  ^ 
agreeable  commerce.  The  hand,  inftru6ted  by  t 
to  trace  fenfible  characters  upon  paper,  lends  r  « 
aid,  makes  itfelf  its  interpreter;  mute  as  it  is,  j 
becomes  in  it's  place  the  vehicle  of  difcourfe.  <• 

It  is  to  the  fame  invention,  as  Theodoretus :  - 
ther  obferves,  whofe  words  I  have  juft  be:  i 
quoted,  'hat  we  are  indebted  for  the  ineftim:  ( 
treafure  of  the  writings  come  down  to  us,  c 
which  have  imparted  to  us  the  knowledge  not(  \ 
of  the  arts,  fciences,  and  all  pad  fads,  but,  v 
is  of  infinitely  greater  value,  of  the  truths  . 
myfteries  of  religion. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  comprehend  how  men  have  t 
able  to  compofe,  out  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  let 
at  mofl,  that  infinite  variety  of  words,  wh  i 
having  no  refembl  ance  in  themfelves  to  what  pa  i: 
in  our  minds,  do  however  difclofe  all  the  fecret  j 
them  to  others,  and  make  thofe,  who  could  ) 
otherwife  penetrate  our  fenfe,    underltand  all  ' 

*  Ejufdem  beneficio  abfcntibus  converfaniur ;  &  qui  multc 
dierum  itinere  diiiamxis,  atque  immenfis  manfioniim  fpatiis  i 
teryallis  fejiingimur,  ingeniorum  concepta  &  animorum  fente 
nobis  invicem  per  manus  tranfmittimus.  Et  lingua  quidem, 
primai-ium  orationis  organum  eft,  otiofa  ceffat.  Sermoni  a  '. 
dextra  ancillatur,  quje  calanio  arrepto,  quod  nobis  cum  a 
tranfigcndum  erat  negotium,  papyro  aut  chartse  infcribit }  & 
monis  vehiculum  eft,  non  os,  nee  lingua,  led  manus,  qu;e  i  i 
temporis  ufu  arfem  edocuit,  k,  aliiriEntoruin  compofitioneui 
ftiucturam  probe  edocla  ell.     ^heod.  ds  Pro'vid.  orat.'/^. 

( 
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nnve,   and   all   the  different  afFeflions  of  our 

1.    Let  us  imagine  ourfelves  in  the  countries, 

her  the  invention  of  writing  has  not  reached, 

3 'here  it  is  not   praftifed:    What    ignorance! 

ftupidity !    what  barbarifm  do  we  not  fee ! 

fuch  people  be  called  men  ?  The  reader  may 

lit  the  learned  diflertation  of  Mr.  Freret  upon 

principles  of  the  art  of  zcriting  -,  which  contains 

at  abundance  of  very  curious  knowledge. 

t  us  not  blufli  to  own  it,  and  let  us  render 

lomage  of  gratitude  to  him,  to  whom  alone 

e  indebted  for  the  double  advantage  of  fpeech 

/riting.     Only  God  could  teach  mankind   to 

ifh  certain  figures  to    fignify  all    founds  or 

id  thefe  are  the  firfl  objeds  of  grammar,  which, 
1  lave  already  faid,  is  the  art  of  fpeaking.  and 
i  ig  corre6tly.  It  was  infinitely  more  efteemed 
i  uitivated  with  much  greater  attention  by  the 
i  ;s  and  Romans,  than  v/ith  us,  amongft  whom 
:J  alien  into  great  contempt,  and  aimofh  gene- 
1  neo-lefted.  This  difference  of  fentiments  and 
1  icl  in  this  point,  arifes  from  thofe  two  nations 
v:  g  beftowed  confiderable  time  and  particular 
p  ration  in  the  ftudy  of  their  own  tongue ;  where- 
V  very  feldom  learn  ours  by  rudiments,  which 
Dtainly  a  great  defecl  in  our  ufual  method  of 
I:  ding  youth. 

\t  are  lurprifed  to  read  inQiiintilian  an  exalted 
ii  of  grammar,  which  he  fays  -f  is  neceffiiry  to 
u  ,  agreeable  to  age,  a  delightful  employment 
rirement,  and  of  all  ftudies,  that  which  is  at- 
icd  with  more  utility  than  it  prcmifes.  This  is 
t  le  idea  we  form  of  it.     And  indeed  it  was  of 

'  .moirsofthe  Academy  oj  Infcripticns,  Vol.  VI. 
hiceil'aria  pueris,  jucuiida  fenibus,    dulcis  fecretonim  corner, 
ivi  vel  Ibla  ornril  ftudiorum  genere  plus   habct  opciis   qi'.-im  ol- 
ta  nis.     i^iiit.  1.  4.  c.  4. 
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far  greater  extent  amongft  the  antients  than  we  g 
it.  It  did  not  confine  itfelf  to  the  laying  dowr 
rules  for  fpeaking,  reading,  and  writing  corre6 
which  is  certainly  a  very  important  part  of  it.  *! 
underfbanding  and  explication  of  the  poets  v 
one  of  it's  branches,  and  we  are  not  ignorant  I 
many  things  that  fliidy  neceffarily  includes, 
added  another  part,  which  fuppoies  a  great  fun' 
erudition  and  knowledge  :  this  was  Criticifm.  I  ( 
fcon  Ihew  in  what  it  confided. 

That  kind  of  grammarians,  called  alfo  Pbu 
logers,  Phiiologi,  were  not  confounded  with 
Grammaii/ls,  Grammatijlafive  Literatores^  whofe 
employment  was  to  teach  children  the  firft  elem 
of  the  Greek  or  Latin  tongues.  For  which  re; 
the  latter  did  not  enjoy  the  immunities  or  0 
privileges  granted  by  the  emperors  to  the  gram 
rians. 

I  fhall  relate  here  in  a  few  words  what  hifl 
tells  us  concerning  thofe  who  diftinguifhed  tb 
felves  moft  in  this  way,  either  amongft  the  Gn 
or  Romans.  Mr.  Capperonier,  my  brother, 
fellow  of  the  royal  college,  who  has  perfe 
fludied  all  that  relates  to  grammar,  has  beer 
good  to  communicate  fome  of  his  remarks  u 
that  fubjed  to  me. 
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ARTICLE    I. 

GRECIAN    GRAMMARIANS. 

!  H  A  L  L  not  enter  into  ini  examination  of 

le  origin  of  the  Greek  letters.    Thofe  who  de- 

e:o  be  informed  upon  that  head,  may  confult 

!>/Iemoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Vol.  II. 

s  Lettres,  in   which  it  is  treated  with  great 

:  tion   by  the  late  Abbe  Renaudot.      I  adhere 

le  common  opinion  of  almoft  all  the  Greek 

tl^atin  authors,  who  agree,  that  Cadmus  brought 

irfl:  letters  from  Phoenicia,  and  communicated 

.  to   the   Greeks,  that  were  afterwards  called 

,  of  which  the  origin  is  fufficiently  denoted 

leir  refemblance  to  the  Hebrew  and  Phcenician 

ibets.     I  fhall  confine  myfelf  in  this  place  to 

:ing    of    thofe    who  difcinguiflied   themfelves 

with  regard  to  the  Greek  grammar. 

.ATO  is  believed  to  be  the  firil  author  in  whom 

footfteps  of  the  art  of  grammar  are  to  be  found, 

accordingly  in  his   'Philcehus  he  Ihews  the  me-  Pag.  jg; 

of  teaching  the  knowledge  of  the  letters.     In 

Watylus^  he  treats  the  antient  and  famous  quef- 

whether  the  fis-nification  of  words  be  natural 

■  em,  or  arbitrary,  and  founded  folely  upon  the 

lof  mankind,  who  has  thought  fit  to  annex  cer- 

!  ideas   to  words  ?    He  divides  words  into  two 

:es:  the  primitive,  which  he  afcribes  to  God; 

•  the  derivative,  which  are  of  human  invention. 

(infinuates,    that  the   Greek  tongue  is  derived 

n  tlie  Hebrew,  which  he  calls  the  language  of 

iBarbarians.     In   the  fame  dialoo-ue,    he  exa- 

|;s  the  origin  and  etymology  of  feveral  nouns ; 

^vhich    reafon  Phavorinus    fays,    in    Diogenes 

i.'tius,  that  Plato  was  the  fird  that  obferved  the 

|>riety  and  ufe  of  grammar. 

L  3  It 
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It  feems,  however,  that  Aristotle  might 
confidered  as   the  firft  author  of  this  fcience, 
has  diftribuLed  words  into  certain  clafies ;  of  wh 
he  has  examined  the  different  kinds,  and  particu 
properties.     Tlie  twentieth  chapter  of  his  Poet 
begins    with    this    enumeration :     "  The  poeti 
"  fcyle    or   elocution   contains   thefe  eight    pan 
"  the  element,  the  fyilable,  the  conjundion,. 
"  noun,  the  verb,  the  article,  the  cafe  or  inflexiii 
*'  the  propofition  or  phrafe." 
In  yit.  Hermippus,  cited  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  tells 

^^^^'  that  Epicurus  taught  grammar  before  leadingl 
books  of  Bcmocritus  engaged  him  in  the  ftudyi 
philofophy. 
Lib.  6.  Quintilian  fays,  that  the  Stoic  philofophers  mj 

a  great  many  additions  to  what  AriHotle  and  Th 
daCies  had   introduced  concerning  grammar, 
mongft  thofe  additions  he  reckons  the  prepofitioP 
the  pronoun,  the  participle,  the  adverb,  and  t 
interjedion. 

The  great  etymologift  Suidas,  Hefychius,  S 
phanus  Byzantinus,  Athenarus,  Harpocration,  a 
other  pclygraphiciil  Phiioiogers,  mention  feveral  a 
tient  grammarians,  of  whom  fome  lived  after  A 
llotje  and  Alexander  the  Great,  and  others  in  t 
Auguftan  age.  We  fhall  fay  fomethingof  the  m( 
celebrated  of  them. 

Fhiletes,  of  the  ifland  of  Cos,  may  be  plac 
in  the  firft  clafs  of  thefe,  whom  Ptolomy,  the  fii 
of  that  name,  king  of  Egypt,  made  prajceptor 
his  fon  Ptolomy  Fhiladelphus. 

Hkcat/eus  of  Abdera,  who  compofed  a  treati 
upon  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hefiod. 

Lync^us  of  Samos,    the    difciple  of    The 
phraflus. 

Zei^^odotus  of  Ephefus,  who  firft  cor  reeled  t 
faults  which  had  crept  into  the  works  of  Homer. 

Call 
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ALLiMACHus,  UHcIe  Ofi  the  mother's  fide  to 

Callimachus,  Ibme  of  vvhofe  poems  are  Hill 
nt.  The  celebrated  Eratosthenes,  of  whom 
ill  foon  fpeak  under  the  title  of  Philologer,  was 
of  his  dilciples. 

RisTOPHANES  of  Byzantlum  was  the  fcholar 
Lratoflhenes,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolomy 
opator.  He  was  in  great  eftimation. 
RisTARCKus,  the  dilciple  of  Ariftophanes,  ch- 
id by  his  reputation  all  the  grammarians  who 
ided  him,  or  lived  in  his  own  times.     He  was 

in  Samothracia,  and  had  for  his  country  by 
)tion  the  ciiy  of  Alexandria.  He  was  highly 
med  by  Ptolomy  Philomietor,  who  confided  the 
ation  of  his  fon  to  his  care.  He  applied  him- 
extremely  to  criticifm,  and  revifed  Homer's 
ns  with  incredible,  but  perhaps  too  magillerial 
xadlnefs.  For,  when  a  verfe  did  not  pleafe  him, 
•eated   it  as  fuppofitious  and  interpolated  :  Ho-  Clc.  Epift, 

verfum  negate  quern  non  prohat.     It  is  faid   he  ^ VJ '  ^-j 
vcd  the  verfes  he  condemned  as  fuppofiticious, 

the  figure  of  a  fpit  on  the  iide  of  them  ;  from  ^ 
tice  came  the  word  o^E^i^^'!'- 
[ow  great  foever  the  reputation   and  authority 
iriftarchus  were,  appeals  were  often  made  from 
decrees,    and   liberty   taken  to  condemn    this 
t  critic's  tafre,  who  upon  fome  occafions  de- 
lined  that  fuch  and  fuch  verles  Giould  be  tranf- 
d  from   the  Iliad  to  the  OdylTey.      Tranfpofi- 
5  of  this  kind  are  feldom  very  happy,  and  ge- 
lly   argue  more   prefumption   than  judgment, 
odotus  was  appointed  to  revife  and  examine  thesuld; 
cifms  of  Ariftarchus. 

1  the  ooinion  of  fome  authors,  it  was  this  Arif- 
lius  that  divided  the  two  great  poems  of  Ho- 
,  each  into  as  many  books  as  there  are  letters 
le  alphabet,  and  gave  each  book  the  name  of 
Iter. 

L  4  He 
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He  worked  alfo  upon  Pindar,  Aratus,  and  Qt) 

poets. 

He  had  abundance  of  difputations  in  Pergarr 

with  Crates  the  grammarian,  of  whom  1  fhall  fc 

fpeak. 
Lib.  I.  Cicero  calls  Atticus  his  Ariftarchus,  becaufe, 

adAtdc'  ^  good  friend  and  excellent  critic,  he  ufed  to . 
tn  Art.  '  vife  and  correft  his  harangues.  Horace  alfo  mal 
Foet.         ufe  of  the  fame  name,  to  fignify  an  exadt  andj 

dicious  critic  : 

-  Vir  bonus  ^  prudens  verfus  reprchendet  inertes,  & 
Fiei  yirtjlarchus^  nee  dicet :  Cur  ego  amicum 
Offdndam  in  nugis? 

Quintilian  *  informs  us,  that  thefe  grammari 
critics,  not  only  took  upon  them  to  note,  with 
kind  of  cenlorial  authority,  the  verfes  they  did  n  ■ 
approve,  and  to  ftrike  out  whole  books  from  an  a  ; 
thor's  works,  as  offspring  unjuftly  afcribed  to  hin  i 
but  carried  their  povv'er  fo  far,  as  to  affign  autKc  i 
their  ranks,  diftinguiiliing  fome  with  peculiar  hi ' 
nours,  leaving  many  in  the  common  herd,  and  e.  i 
tirely  degrading  others. 

What  1  have  faid  of  Ariftarchus  fhews  that  or  I 
ticifm,  in  which  the  principal  merit  of  the  antiei 
grammarians  confided,  was  principally  intent 
dilcovering  the  true  author  of  a  work,  or  diftii 
guifiiing  the  writings  falfely  afcribed  to  him  froi 
fuch  as  were  really  his  -,  and  even  in  thofe  whic 
were  admitted  to  be  genuine,  in  rejediing  the  pa 
fages  which  a  different  hand  had  defignedly  ir 
fc^rted  ;  in  fine,  to  explain  v/hat  was   moft  beaut 

*  Mifium  his  omnibus  judicium  eft.  Quoquidem  itafeverefunti 
veteres  GrnmmaticI,  ut  non  verfus  modo  cenibiia  quadam  virgii 
jaotare,  &  libros,  qui  falso  viderentur  inlcripti,  tanquam  fubdititic 
fummovere  familia  j)ermileriiit  libi :  fed  auilores  alios  in  ordinei 
3edegennf,  alios  omnino  exemerint  numero.     i^intil.  1.  i.e.  4.. 
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noil  folid,  and  mod  remarkable  in  works  of 
md  to   affign  the  realbns  for  their  judgment, 
all  this  required  abundance  of  reading,  erudi- 
tafte,  and,  above  all,  a  juft  and  refined  dif^ 
lent.    To  know  the  ufefulnefs  of  this  art,  and 
a  right  fenfe  of  it's  value,  we  need  only  call 
ind  certain  nations  and  ages,  in  which  a  pro- 
I  ignorance  reigned  univerfally,  and,  for  want 
jcical  knowledge,  the  grolleft  abfurdicies,  and 
noft  palpable  faififications  of  all  kinds,  pafled 
1  conteftable  truths.     It  is  the  glory  of  our  age, 
i  le  effect  of  the  beft   ftudies,  to  have  entirely 
led  all   thofe  clouds    and   darknels,    by  the 
of  folid  and  judicious  criticilm. 
ATES  of  Mallos,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  was  Arif-Sueton.de 
as's  contemporary.     He  was  lent  to  Rome  in  ^'^"^• 
y  of  ambalfador,  by  Attalus  II.  king  of  Per-  ^'^*™* 
s.    He  introduced  in  that  great  city  the  ftudy 
immar,  which  he  had  always  made  his  principal 
)ation.      He  left  nine  books  of  corredtions 
Homer's  poems. 

"ter  his  death  there  were  feveral  other  Greek 
5  at  Rome  •,  amongft  the  reft  the  two  Tyran- 

rRANNioN,    a  famous  grammarian  in  Pom-  Suidas. 

time,  was  of  Amifus  in  the  kingdom  of  Pon- 

He  called  himfelf  at  firft  Theophraftus  :  but, 

his  violent  behaviour  in  refpedl  to  his  compa- 

in  ftudy,  and  perhaps  his  difciples,  he  was 

Tied  Tyrannion. 

e  was  the  difciple  of  Dionyfius  of  Thrace  at 
les,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lucullus,  when 
general  of  the  Romans  had  put  Mithridates  to 
:,  and  pofTeffed  himfelf  of  part  of  his  domi- 
>.  This  captivity  was  no  difadvantage  to  Ty- 
ion,  as  it  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  render- 
himfelf  ilkiftrious  at  Rome,  and  of  acquiring 
dcrable  riches.     He  employed  them,  amongft 

other 
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other  ufes,  in  colleding  a  library,  accordir 
Suidas,  of  more  than  thirty  thoufand  vob 
Charles  Stephens,  and  other  authors,  fay  only  t 
thoufand  ;  which  is  mOil  probable. 
-  Tyrannion's  care  in  collefting  books  contrib 
very  ufefully  to  preferving  the  works  of  Arift 
The  fate  of  thofe  works  was  fomething  fing  i, 
Vol.  X.      as  I  have  related  elfewhere. 

His  underftanding,    and  particular  induftr  n 
this  refpeft,  inabled  him  to  do  Cicero  a  very  a;  t- 
able  fervice,    of   which   he    was   highly  len(  i. 
Every  body  knows  the  fondnefs  which  perfon  W 
fludy  and  fcience  have  for  their  books.     They  ;, 
in  a  manner,  their  friends  of  all  hours,  their  f;  .■ 
ful  companions  •,  that  entertain  them  agreeabl  ,| 
all  times  -,  that  fometimes  fupply  them  with  fer  s 
employment,  and  fometimes  v/ith  necefTary  rec  I- 
tion ;    that  go   with  them    into  the  country,   |j 
tvhen  they  travel  -,  and  in  times  of  adveifity  an  ^ 
mod  their  fo!e  confolation.     Cicero's  banilhn  i 
had  torn  him  from  his  dear  library.     It  feeme  : 
Have  been  fenfible  of  it's  mailer's  difgrace ;  i 
during  his  abfence,  many  of  his  books  had   1 
difperfed.     One  of  his  firft  cares,  after  his  reti 
was  to  retrieve  what  remained  of  them,  which 
found  more  abundant  than  he  expefted.    He  c( 
iniffioned  Tyrannion  to  put  them  in  order,  anc 
difpofe  them   into  their    feveral   clafles,   in  wl: 
he  fucceeded  perfediy  well.     Cicero,  in  a  let 
wherein  he  invites  his  friend  Atticus  to  his  hoi 
afliires  him  that  he  v/ili  be  charmed  with  the  1 
manner  in  which  Tyrannion   had  difpofed  his 
Epift.  4'     brary  :    Perbclk  feceris,  ft  ad  rios  'veneris.     Offei 
ad  Attic     deftgnationem  mirificam  in  librorum  meorum  bibliotht 
quorum  reliquia  mtdib  msUores  funt  quam  putavefi 
That  dear  friend,  at  his  requeft,  had  fent  him  t 
of  his  flaves,  very  expert  in  what  related  to  bool 
and  in  palling  them,  called  for  that  reafon  glutii 

tCi 
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^  The  books  of  the  antients,  as  every  body 
s,  were  not  bound  like  ours,  but  were  long 
confifting  of  many  leaves  of  parchment   or 
m,  either  tied  or  palled  together.    Tyrannion  Epift.  ?. 
fet  thefe  two  flaves  to  work,  who  had  done  Libri  4. 
ers:  and  my  library  difpofed  in  fo  fine  an  or-  ^     ""^' 
fays  Cicero,  feems  to  have  given  a  new   foul 
y  houfe :  Pofica  quam  Tyrannio  mibi  libr.os  dif- 
,  mens  addita  videlur  meis  adibus :  qua  quidem  in 
y-ifica  cpera  Dionyjii  i^  Menophili  tui  fuit. 
le  merit  of  Tyrannion  was  not  confined  to  dif-  Epift.  2. 
2  books ;  he  knew  how  to  ufe  them.     When  \  ^?-  ^^ 

^  .         .   r  •  ^    ■  ■     n     T    ^  Attic. 

r  was  in  Arrica,  making  war  agamit  Juba,  a.  m. 
o  and  Atticus   had  promifed  to  fix  a  day  for  3958- 
ng  Tyrannion  read  a  book  of  his  compofing. 
:us,    having  heard  it  read  without   his  friend,  Ibid.Ep.6. 
reproached  by  him  for  it :  "  What,  fays  Cicero 

him,  did  1  feveral  times  refufe  to  hear  that 
)ok  read,  becaufe  you  were  abfent,  and  would 
)t  you  llay  to  fhare  that  pleafure  with  me  ^.  But 
forgive  you  for  the  admiration  you  cxprefs  of 
What  then  muft  a  book  fo  agreeable,  and 
e  fame  time  lo  worthy  of  being  praifed,  and 

admired    by  fuch   a  man   as  Atticus,    have 

?  It  was  only  remarks  upon  grammar,  upon 
Afferent  accents,  the  quantity  of  fyllables,  and 
:  is  called  profody.  Would  one  believe,  that 
ms  of  fuch  extraordinary  merit  could  find  any 
'ure  in  works  of  fuch  a  kind .''  They  went  much 
er,  and  compofed  tracts  of  the  fame  nature 
ifelves,  as  Quintilian  relates  of  Csefar  and  Mef-  LIb.i.c.4. 

the  firft  of  whom  wrote  a   treatife  upon  ana- 
,  .and  the  other  upon  words  and  letters, 
icero  m.uil  have  had  an  high  value  for  Tyran- 
,  as  he  permitted  him  *  to  open  a  grammar- 

Jnin6lus  tuu?,    puer  optimus,    eruditur  egregie.     Hoc  nunc 
•imadvcrto,  quod  Tyraamio  docet  apud  me.     Epijf.  4.  1.  2. 

:-.  frat. 
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fchool  in  his  houfe,  where  he  taught  this  art 
fome  young  Romans,  and,  amongft  others,  to 
brother  Quintus*s,  and  no  doubt  to  Cicero's  o 
fon. 

Tyrannion,  fo  named  from  his  having  b 
the  former's  difciple,  was  otherwife  called  Dice 
He  was  a  native  of  Phoenicia,  and  was  taken  | 
foner  in  the  war  between  Anthony  and  Auguft 
and  bought  by  Dymas,  one  of  the  emperor's  fre 
men.  He  was  given  to  Terentia,  who  made  1: 
free:  fhe  had  been  Cicero\s  wife,  who  repudia 
her.  Tyrannion  opened  a  fchool  in  Rome,  j 
compofed  fixty-eight  books.  He  wrote  one 
prove,  that  the  Latin  was  derived  from  the  Gn 
tongue  ;  and  another,  which  contained  a  correft 
of  Homer's  poems. 

DiONYsius  THE  Thracian  wss  tlic  difclpk 
Arillarchus.  He  taught  grammar  at  Rome 
Pompey's  time,  and  compofed  feveral  books  uj 
that  fubjeft,  many  treatifes  upon  others,  anc 
great  number  of  commentaries  upon  various  auth( 
Mr.  Fabricius  has  caufed  one  of  his  grammars 
be  printed,  in  the  feventh  volume  of  hisBiblioth 
GrsEca. 

This  piece  may  give  us  fome  idea  of  the  metl" 
of  the  antient  Greek  grammarians.  The  autl 
divides  his  work  into  fix  parts,  i.  Reading  ; 
cording  to  the  accents.  2.  The  explanation  of  • 
tropes  and  figures  in  poetry.  3.  The  interpre 
tion  of  the  diale£ls,  extraordinary  words,  and  c 
tain  hiftorical  palTages.  4.  The  etymology 
words.  5.  The  exad:  knowledge  of  *  analog 
6.  The  manner  of  judging  poems,  which  Dior 
fius  confiders  as  the  moll  refined  and  moft  imp 
tant  part  of  his  arc.     After  having  explained  1 

*  Analogy,  according  to  Vaugelas,  is  a  conformity  to  things  aire 
ejlnblijhecl,  -a'hicb  nve  propofe  as  our  mocM,  in  making  werdi 
phrafes  hie  izvords  orJ>hrnfes  already  efiablijhed, 

th; 
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t\  accents,  the  acute,  the  grave,  and  the  ciN 
riex  J  he  goes  on  to  treat  the  different  method 
))inting.  He  even  gives,  in  the  courfe  of  his 
»;,  the  definition  of  the  term  Rhapfody,  in  the 
t  of  the  antient  Homerifts,  who  holding  a  fmall 
c  of  laurel-wood  in  their  hand,  fung  detached 
!(S  of  Homer's  poems.  From  thence  he  pro- 
:■,  to  the  explanation  of  the  letters,  which  he 
/  es  into  vowels  and  conibnants,   into  hemiphoritf 

ilf- vowels,  aphome  or  cacophony-,  that  is  to  fay, 
< founding,  becaufe  he  fuppofes  that  they  have 
s  found  than  the  others.  And  laftly,  he  fub- 
res  the  aphony  into  tenues^  medi^e^  and  afpirata^ 
Out  forgetting  the  double  confonants,  and  the 
\ls  or  immutables.  After  which  he  treats  the 
],  Ihort,  and  common  fyllables.  He  next  ex-» 
lis  the  parts  of  fpeech^  which  he  reduces  to  eight, 
iioun,  the  verb,  the  participle,  the  article,  the 
I  oun,  the  prepofition,  the  adverb,  and  the  con- 
tiion.  This  author  confiders  the  interjection  as 
nd  of  adverb.  Having  explained  the  fix  com- 
;  conjugations  called  Barytoni^  he  obferved,  that 
\i  grammarians  add  a  feventh,  of  which  the  ter- 
;uions  were  in  1"^  and  ^<y,  as  «^^'l«^  and  f'4'*'.  The 
ijmflex  verbs  in  «">  «'«>  "'"j  and  the  four  verbs 

are  not  forgot. 

'his  detail  of  grammar  appears  tedious  and  ufe- 
to  US;  but  the  antients  had  a  different  opinion 
t.  There  was  no  part  of  it,  even  to  the  point- 
and  accents,  of  which  they  did  not  make  very 
Lt  ufe. 

"hey  knew  that  flopping  or  pointing  well  gives 
picuity,  grace,  and  harmony  to  difcourfe  •,  and 
:  it  affifts  the  eyes  and  minds  of  readers  and 
•ers,  by  making  the  order,  feries,  connexion, 
diftindiion  of  parts  more  evident  j  in  render- 
the  pronunciation  natural,  and  in  prefcribing  it 

bounds  and  paufes  of  different  kinds,  as  the 

fenfe 
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fenfe  requires.     It  is  to  the  grammarians  we  h 
this  obligation.     The    learned,    who  confuk 
antient  manufcripts,    in    which  there  are  neit 
comma's,  points,  a  Unea^  nor  any  other  diftinfti 
experience  the  confufion  and  difficulty  that  a  ; 
from  fo  vicious  a  manner  of  writing.    This  pan  f 
grammar  is  almoft  generally  negledted  amongft  |^ 
and  often  even  amongft  the  learned :  which  he ; 
ever  is  a  ftudy  of  no  more  than  half  an  hour  or  1 
hour  at  the  utmoft.  1 

I  fay  as  much  of  the  accents.     The  accent  is  1 
elevation  of  the  voice  upon  one  of  the  fyllables  c  [ 
word,  after  which  the  voice  neceflarily  falls.    T 
elevation  of  the  voice  is  called   the  acute  acce 
marked,  thus  C)-,  and  xht  grave  accent,  or  loweri . 
of  the  voice,  thus  (^ ).  But  becaufe  in  the  Greek  a 
Latin  tongues  there   were  certain  long  fyllabl  , 
upon  which  the  voice  was  both  raifed  and  deprefli  | 
they  invented  a  third  accent,  which  they  called  1 
circumflex,  at  firft  marked  thus  ( ' ),  and  afterwai 
thus  {"),  which  comprehended  both  tones. 

The  grammarians  introduced  accents  in  writlr 
(for  they  are  not  of  the  earlieft  antiquity)  todifti 
guifli  the  fignification  of  fome  words  otherw 
equivocal,  to  make  the  cadences  more  harmonioi 
to  vary  the  tones,  and  to  direct  when  to  raife 
deprefs  the  voice. 

We  ufe  them  alfo  in  the  French  language,  b 
in  a  different  manner.  The  actde  accent  is  alwa 
put  over  the  e  fhut,  as  temerile,  &c  ;  the  grave  a 
cent  is  over  the  e  open,  followed  with  the  letter 
at  the  end  of  words;  proces,  &c.  The  circumfl> 
accent  is  put  over  certain  long  (*)  vowels ;  depo 
enfant  male,  &c. 

*  Or  from  being  ufed  at  firji  to  denote  the  elijlon  of  the  letter 
lAihen  'written  at  pronounced  i  Ail  the  old  French  books  have  depo 
malle. 

The] 
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lere  are  a  thoufand  obfervations  of  a  like  na- 

to  which  we  lend  little  or  no  attention, 
ngft  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  all  children,  from 
earlietl  years,  learned  the  rules  of  grammar 
ly,  which  became  natural  to  them   by  long 

From  whence  the  meaneft  of  the  people  at 
ns  and  Rome  knew,  to  a  tittle,  the  leaft  defe6t 
e  orators  or  adors,    in  regard   to  accent  or 
;ity,  and  were  fenfibly  difgufted  at  it. 
tmit  a  ^reat  number  of  celebrated  o-ramma- 

who  afterwards  diftinguillied  themfelves  by 
great  learning. 

Lius  Pollux  of  Naucratia,  a  city  of  Egypt, 
^ft  us  his  Oncmajlicon^  a  work  highly  efteemed 
any  of  the  learned.  He  lived  in  the  fecond 
ry,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Commodus. 
the  interval  of  time,  betv/een  the  feventh  cen- 
and  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  Maho- 
the  Second,  in  1453,  we  find  ieveral  learned 
marians,  who  took  abundance  of  pains  to  ex- 

the  Greek  authors,  and  render  them  intelli- 
.  Such  are  amongft  others  Hesvchius,  the 
)r  of  an  excellent  di<5lionary,  of  great  ufe  for 
rflanding  the  poets:  The  great  etymolo- 
,  SuiDAS,    who  compofed  a  gr^at  hiftorical 

grammatical  didionary,  in  which  there  is 
dance  of  erudition:  John  Tzetzes,  author 
1  hiftory  in  thirteen  books,  under  the  name  of 
ades ',  and  his  brother  Isaac,  commentator 
I  Lycophron  :  Eustathius,  archbifhop  of 
Talonica,  author  of  a  large  comment  upon 
ler  i  and  many  others. 
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ARTICLE    II. 
LATIN     GRAMMARIANS 

SUETONIUS,  in  his  book  Of  Illujl. 
Grammarians^  tells  us,  that  grammar  of 
.  was  fo  far  from  being  in  honour,  that  it  was 
fo  much  as  in  ufe  at  Rome,  becaufe  the  am 
Romans  valued  themfelves  much  more  upon  b 
warlike  than  learned ;  and  that  Crates  of  I'^a 
of  whom  we  have  fpoken  above,  was  the  firft 
introduced  the  ftudy  of  grammar  at  Rome.  T 
antient  grammarians,  at  the  fame  time,  tai 
rhetoric,  or  at  leaft  prepared  their  fcholars  for 
Itudy  by  preliminary  exercifes. 

Amongft  the  twenty  illuftrious  grammarians  n 
tioned  by  Suetonius,  we  find  : 

AuRELius  Opilius,  v/ho  at  firfl  taught  pJ 
fophy,  afterwards  rhetoric,  and  at  laft  gramr 
I  have  already  obferved,  that  this  art  was  of  ir. 
greater  extent  than  with  us. 

Marcus  Antonius  Gniphon,  whoalfofai 
rhetoric  in  the  houfe  of  Julius  C^far,  when  a  cl 
Cicero,  during  his  prstorfhip,  heard  his  ledur 

Atteius,  fir  named  the  Philologer.  Salluft 
Afinius  Pollio  were  his  difciples. 

Verrius  Flaccus,  who  compofed  a  colled 
of  words  of  difficult  conllruftion,  abridged  at 
wards  by  Feftus  Pompeius.  He  was  prsecepto 
Auguflus's  grandfons. 

Caius  Julius  Hyginius,  Auguftus's  fn 
man  and  library- keeper;  to  whom  a  treatife  u 
mythology,  and  another  upon  poetical  aftronoi 
are  afcribed. 

Marcus  Pomponius  Marcellus,  who  ] 
fumed  to  criticife  upon  a  fpeech  of  Tiberius.  A 
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«en  Atteius  Capito  endeavoured  to  juftify  it,  by 
[lintaining,  that  the  word  criticifed  by  this  gram- 
[irian  was  Latin,  or  if  it  was  not,  yet  being 
lopted,  it  would  be  fo ;  Poinponius  made  that 
imorable  anlwer,  Tcu  can  make  men  free  of  the 
i,  Ccefar^  hut  net  words. 

^EMMius  Pal^emon  of  Viccntia,  who,  in  the 
e^ns  of  the  emperors  Tiberius  and  Claudius, 
U'ing  rendered  himfelf  fimous  by  his  great  erudi- 
ii,  and  facility  in  fpeaking  and  making  verfes 
;:°mporaneoufly,  difgraced  himfelf  as  much  by 
It  bad  morals  and  arrogance. 

Jefides  the  antient  grammarians,  whofe  lives 
litonius  has  abridged,  there  were  others,  whofe 
lines  do  honour  to  this  art,  though  they  did  not 
B  h  it  in  any  other  manner  than  by  their  writings; 
s/arro,  Cicero,  Meffala,  and  Julius  Csefar ;  for 
bfe  great  perfonages  thought  it  no  difhonour  to 
bnlelves  to  treat  on  fuch  fubje6ts. 

To  avoid  prolixity,  I  omit  many  learned  gram- 
lians,  of  whom  feveral  will  recur  in  the  enfuino; 
Fpter,  where  I  fhall  treat  of  Philologers.  Thofe 
')  may  be  curious  to  collect  all  the  Latin  authors 
jn  this  fubjecft,  will  find  them  in  thecolieftion  of 
1  antient  grammarians,  publillied  by  Elias  Putf- 
iiis  in  1605,  two  volumes  z;z  ^iv^r/(9.  An  excel- 
:i  book,  and  very  necelTary  to  all  thofe  who  teach 
1  Latin  tongue,  is  the  Minerva  of  Sanftius,  with 
1  notes  of  Scioppius  and  Perizonius. 

Short    REFLECTIONS. 

Upn  the  progrefs  and  alteration  of  languages. 

is  furprifing  to  confider  the  manner  in  which 
Jlanguages  are  formed,  augmented,  and  attain 
\k  perfection  ;  and  how,  after  a  certain  courfe  of 
m's,  they  degenerate  and  corrupt. 
foL.  II.  M  God, 
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God,  the  fole  author  of  the  primitive  tongu 
(and  how  could  man  have  invented  them?)  inti 
duced  the  ufe  of  them  to  piinifli  and  fruftrate  i 
fool ifh  undertaking  of  men,  who,  before  they  c 
perfed  themfelves  into  different  regions,  were 
rendering  themfelves  immortal  by  ereding  the  m 
fuperb  Ibufture  that  had  ever  appeared  upon  i 
face  of  the  earth.  Till  then  mankind,  who  ir 
manner  formed  but  one  family,  fpoke  alfo  but  ( 
language.  On  a  fudden,  by  the  mod  furprifing 
prodigies,  God  obliterated  from  the  human  mi 
the  antient  traces  and  remembrances  of  all 
■words  it  knew,  and  fubfl ituted  new  ones  in  th 
ftead,  which  in  an  inftant  formed  new  languas 
It  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  in  difperfing  the 
felves  into  different  countries,  each  joined  him 
with  thofe  whofe  language  he  underftood,  as  tl 
did  his.  ! 

I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  the  fons  of  Javan,    i 
the  Hebrew  Javan  is  the  fame  as  Ion)  from  wh( 
defcended  the  lonians,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Gree 
Behold  then  the  Greek  language  eftablifhed  amc  | 
them,  entirely  different  from  the  Hebrew,  (I 
this,  on   the  fuppofition  that  the  Hebrew  was  i 
language  of  the  firft  man)  different,  not  only 
refpedl  of  words,    but   the    manner  of  declini 
nouns  and  conjugating  verbs,    inflexions,   tur 
phrafes,  number,  and  found  or  cadence.     For 
is  remarkable,  that  God  has  given  each  langu; 
a  peculiar  genius  and  charafter,  which  diftinguif 
it  from  allothers,  and  of  which  the  effed:  is  fenfit 
though  the  reafon  of  it  be  almoft  infinite  and  ini 
hauftible.     To  the  multitude  of  Greek  words,  w 
which  their  memory   was   furnifhed   in  thefe  f 
-  times,    ufe,    neceffity,    invention,    the  exercife  I 
arts,  and  perhaps  even  convenience  and  embelli 
R^iGf-ac. mcnt^  occafioned  the  addition  of  new  ones.     1 
ij°f^      Greek  radices  (roots  or  radical  words)  are  compu  i 
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I  two  thoufand  one  hundred  and  nfcy-fix.  The 
r/ative  or  compound  words  very  much  augment 
a  number,  and  are  multiplied  to  infinity :  no 
■fiiage  is  near  ^o  copious  and  abundant  as  the 
:k. 

.  itherto  we  have  in  a  manner  only  feen  the 
ler  of  the  Greek  language,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
>ls  of  which  it  is  compofed,  that  were  almoft 
li,^  the  gift  of  the  Creator  and  neceflity.  The 
3  connexion,  and  difpofition  of  thefe  words, 
loccafion  for  the  aids  of  art.  It  is  obferved, 
I  amongft  thofe  who  ufed  this  language,  fome 
:;i  better  than  others,  and  exprelTed  their  thoughts 

clearer,  more  compact,  emphatical,  and  agree- 
I  manner.  Thefe  were  taken  for  models,  were 
led  with  care,  and  had  obfervations  made  upon 
i  difcourfes,  whether  in  writing,  or  only  by 
il  of  mouth.  And  this  gave  birth  to  what  we 
1  grammar,  which  is  no  more  than  a  colleftion 
ofervations  upon  a  language  :  a  very  important, 

ither  abfolutely  necelTary,  work,  for  fixing  the 
1;  of  a  tongue,  reducing  them  to  a  method  that 
:itates  the  ftudy  of  them,  clearing  up  their 
i3ts  and  difficulties,  explaining  and  removing 
fufes  and  modes  of  fpeech,  and  conducting,  by 
:ble  and  judicious  refleclions,  to  all  the  beauty 

'hich  it  is  lufceptible. 

/e  know  nothing  of  the  beginning  nor  progrefs 

he  Greek  tongue.  The  poems  of  Homer  are 
(moft  antient  work  we  have  in  that  language ; 
I' the  elocution  of  them  is  fo  perfed,  that  no 
Ire  age  has  been  capable  of  adding  any  thing 

.  This  perfedion  of  language  lubfifted  and 
(frved  itfelf  longer  amongft  the  Greeks  than  any 
Ir  nation  of  the  world.  Theocritus  lived  above 
Siundred  years  after  Flomer,  All  the  poets  who 
irifhed  during  that  long  interval,  except  a  very 
^11  number,  are  efteemed  excellent  with  regard 
M  2  -  to 
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to  language,  in  their  feveral  ways.  The  lame  m; 
be  almoft  faid  of  the  orators,  hiilorians,  and  pi 
lofophers.  The  univerfal  and  prevaihng  tafte 
the  Greeks  for  arts,  the  efteem  they  always  hadi 
eloquence,  their  care  in  cultivating  their  languag 
which  was  the  only  one  they  learned,  difdaini 
generally  the  Roman,  tho'  fpoken  by  their  mafter 
all  this  confpired  to  fupport  the  Greek  tongue  in 
purity  during  many  ages,  till  the  tranilation  oft 
empire  to  Conftantinople.  The  mixture  of  Lati 
and  the  decline  of  the  empire,  which  induced  t 
decay  of  the  arts,  foon  after  occafioned  a  fenlil 
alteration  in  the  Greek  language. 

The  Romans,  folely  intent  upon  eftablifhing  a 
fecuring  their  conquefts  by  the  method  of  arr 
had  little  regard  at  firft  to  the  embellifliment  a 
improvement  of  their  tongue.  The  fmall  remaii 
which  we  have  of  the  annals  of  the  pontiffs,  i 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  and  fome  other  mor 
ments,  few  in  number,  fhew  how  grofs  and  i 
perfed:  it  was  in  thofe  early  times.  It  afterwar 
•    ,  by  little  and  little,  grew  more  copious,  and  enlai 

ed  itfelf  infenfibly.  It  borrowed  a  great  numl 
of  words  from  the  Greek,  which  it  dreffed  after 
own  mode,  and  in  a  manner  natural ifed  -,  an  { 
vantage  the  Greeks  had  not.  We  may  perceive 
this  day  the  tafte  of  the  Greek  language  in  thei 
Latin  poets,  fuch  as  Pacuvius,  Ennius,  and  Plaut 
efpecially  in  the  compound  words  with  which  tl 
abound.  What  we  have  of  the  difcourfes  of  Ca 
the  Gracchi,  and  the  other  orators  of  their  tin: 
fhews  a  language  already  of  great  copioufnefs  i 
energy,  and  that  wanted  nothing  but  beauty,  ( 
pofition,  and  harmony. 

The  more  frequent  communication  Rome  1" 
with  Greece,  after  having  conquered  it,  introdui 
an  entire  change  in  it  with  refpecfl  to  language, 
well  as  tafte  for  eloquence  and  poetry,  two  thir 

wh: 
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gp  ch  Teem  infeparable.  To  compare  PJaiitus  with 
Tencc,  and  Lucretius  with  Virgi],  one  would  be 
ip  to  believe  them  many  ages  remote  from  each 
;  and  however  they  were  divided  only  by 
,;  :  few  years.  The  epocha  of  reviving,  or  rather 
liibhlliing,  pure  Latinity  at  Rome,  may  be  fixed 
itference,  and  continued  to  the  death  of  Auguftus; 
biething  more  than  an  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
lis  was  the  happy  age  of  Rome  with  regard  to 
)( te  learning  and  arts,  or  as  it  is  called  the  golden 
^d  Auguflan\  age,  in  which  a  crowd  of  authors 
)l:he  higheft  merit  carried  the  purity  and  elegance 
liliftion  to  their  utmoft  height,  by  writings  en- 
i:ly  different  as  to  ftile  and  matter,  but  all 
cally  diftinguifhed  by  pure  Latinity  and  eleva- 
iu  of  tafte. 
\  This  rapid  progrefs  of  the  Latin  tongue  will  be 

furprifing,  if  v/e  remember  that  ilich  perfons  as 
pio  Africanus  the  younger,  and  L^lius,  on  the 
:  fide,  and  Cicero  and  Csefar  on  the  other,  did 

difdain,  in  the  midft  of  their  important  occupa- 
is,  the  former  to  lend  their  hands  and  pens  to  a 
nic  poet,  and  the  latter  to  compofe  treatifes  them- 
'es  upon  grammar. 

This  purity  of  language  continually  declined 
ai  the  death  of  Auguftus,  as  v/ell  as  the  tafte 
I  found  eloquence  •,  tor  their  fate  is  almoft  always 
I  fame.  There  needs  no  great  difcernment  to 
Iceive  a  fenfib!e  difference  bqtv/een  the  authors  of 

Auguftan  age,  and  thofe  who  fucceeded  it. 
t  two  hundred  years  atter  the  difference  is  ex- 
five,  as  we  may  eafiiy  oblerve  in  reading  the 
hors,  who  have  v/ritten  the  hiftory  of  Auguftus. 
le  purity  of  language  was  preicrved  almoft  folely 
i  that  too  not  without  fome  alreration)  amongft 

civilians  Ulpian,   Papinian,  Paulus,  &c. 
[  do  not   know  v/hether  it  were  juft  to  fay  the 
i  of  language  and  that  of  tafte  were  always  the 
M  3  fame. 
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fame.     We  have  old  French   authors,  as  Man 
Amiot,    Montaigne,  and  others,    the   reading   ^ 
whom  (till   pleafes   infinitely,  and,  no  doubt,  w ' 
for  ever  pleafe.     What  is  it  we  love  and  efleem 
thefe  authors?  Not  their  language,  becaufe  in  thi ' 
days  we  could  not  fuffer  any  thing  like  it.     It  ' 
fomething  more  eafily  conceived  than  expreffed :  ' 
fimple  and  genuine  air,  a  fine  tour  of  imaginatio  ' 
natural  manners,  a  noblenefs   and  majefty  of  ft 
without  affeftation  or  bombaft,  and   efpecially  t 
fentiments  of  nature,  which  flow  from,  and  reac 
the  heart:  in   a  word,  it  is  that  tafte  of  antie 
Greece  and  Rome,  which  is  of  all  ages  and  natior 
and  diffiifes   through   writings   a  certain   fait,  t 
fpirit  and  delicacy  of  which  every  reader  of  geni 
perceives,  whilfl:  it  adds  a  new  value  to  the  for 
and  folidity  of  the  matter  with  which  it  is  united. 
But  why  does  not  this  old  language  pleafe  ftil 
I  fpeak  only  in  regard  to  words.     We  want  abu 
dance  in  our  language,  and  thefe  old  authors  ha' 
excellent  ones  •,  fome  clear,  fimple,    and  natura. 
and  others  full  of  force  and  energy.    I  always  wif] 
ed,   that  fome  able  hand  would  make  a  fmall  cc 
ledlion  of  both  kinds,  that  is  to  fay,  of  fuch  as  v 
want,  and  might  regain,  to  fhew  us   our  error  : 
negiecling  the  progrefs  and   improvement  ot  oi 
language  as  we  do,  and  to  rebuke  our  ftupid  ind( 
knee  in  this  point.  For  if  the  French  tongue,  othe 
wife  rich  and  opulent,  experiences  on  certain  occ; 
fions  a  kind  of  barrennefs  and  poverty,  it  is  to  oi 
own  falfe  delicacy  v/e  fl-iould   impute  them.     Wh 
Ihould  we   not   inrich   it  with   new  and  exceliei 
terms,  which  our  own  ancient -authors,  or  even  tl 
neighbouring  nations,  might  fupply,  as  we  fee  th 
Englifh  actually  do  the  fame  with  great  fuccefs  ^ 
am  fenfible,  that  we  fhould  be  very  difcreet  and  rf 
ferved  in  this  point:  but  we  ought  not  to  carry  oi 
ciifcretioii  to  a  narrow  pufillanimity. 
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Ve  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  our  language 
ba  attained  the  higheft:  perfedion  of  which  it  ia 
:a(ible;  and  of  this  the  honour  of  its  being  adopt- 
:onto  almoft  all  the  courts  of  Europe  feems  a 
^[•ious  proof.  If  it  be  defe6live  in  any  thing,  it 
Sjin  my  opinion,  only  with  regard  to  a  richer 
ibndance;  notvvithftanding  good  fpeakers  fcarce 
DCeive,  that  it  wants  any  words  for  the  expreflion 
)f  houghcs  •,  but  it  would  admit  a  greater  number. 
F.nce  had  in  the  lafh  age,  and  ftill  has,  writers 
)f  diftinguiflied  merit,  highly  capable  of  acquiring 
K  this  new  advantage.  But  they  refpe6l  and  fear 
h  public.  They  make  it,  with  reafon,  a  duty  to 
:i  form  to,  and  not  to  clafn  with,  its  tafte.  Hence, 
:civoid  incurring  its  difpleafure,  they  hardly  dare 
ri  tur-e  any  new  expreflion,  and  leave  the  language 
r:his  point  where  they  found  it.  It  would  there- 
(.i  be  incumbent  on  the  public,  for  the  honour  of 
;1  language  and  nation,  to  be  lefs  delicate  and 
fere;  and  alfo  on  authors,  to  become  a  litde  lefs 
iiorous-,  but,  I  repeat  it,  great  difcretion  and  re- 
i/e  are  always  neceifary  in  ufing  this  liberty. 

But  I  do  not  perceive,  that  whilfb  I  venture  my 
':!e(ftions  upon  our  language  in  this  manner,  my- 
i:  perhaps  may  feem  wanting  in  refpe(5t  for  the 
:blic;   which  would  be  very  contrary  to  my  in- 

ition.     I   conclude  this  article   with  taking  the 
:erty   to   acquaint    the  reader    again,    that    this 
lidy  is  of  great  importance,  and   fhould   by  no 
■^ans  be  ncgleded.  It  is  with  joy  I  fee  the  French  That  of 
jammar  reo;ularly  taught  in  fcveral  dalles  of  the  f^'";  ^^-^" 

o  /  o  taut, 

liiverfity. 
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CHAPTER    II. 
OF    PHILOLOGERS. 

THOSE  who  have   appHtd  their  ftudies   i 
examii.irig,  corredling,  ex|daining,  and  pub 
liQiing  the   antient  authors,  are  called  Plnlclcgi^ 
they  prcfefs  univerfal  learning,  including  ail  fd 
ences  and  authors,  in  which  andently  the  principa  f 
and  moft  noble  part  of  the  grammarian's  art  con 
fifted.     By  philology  therefore  is  underftood  a  fpe 
cies  of  fcience  containing  grammar,  rhetoric,  poc' 
try,  antiquities,  hiftory,  philolbphy,  and  Ibmetimei 
even  mathematics,  phyfic,  and  civil  law;    withoui 
treating  any  of  thele  fubjefts  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  but  occafionally  ufing  all  or  any  of  them.  J  i 
do  not  know  for  what  realon  this  philology,  which ' 
has  done  fo  much  honour  to  the  Scaligers,  Salma- , 
fius's,  Caufabons,  VolTius's,  Sirmondius's,  Grono- 
vius's,  &c.  and  which  is   ftill  fo  much  cultivated 
in  England,  Germany,  and  Italy,  is  almoft  defpifed 
in  France,  where  we  fet  no  value  upon  any  thing 
befides  exaft  and  perfefl  fciences,  fuch  as  phyfics, 
geometry,  &c.     Our  academy  of  Belles  Lettres, 
v/hich,  under  that   name,  includes  all  the  fpecies* ! 
of  erudition  antient   and   modern,    and  publiflies 
every  year,  in  its  memoirs,  treatiies  upon  all  man- 
Tier  ot  fubjects,   n)ay  contribute  very  much  to  re- 
vive and  augment  this  tafle  for  philoloc^y  and  eru- 
dition amongft  us.     I  fhall   here  give  a  brief  ac- 
count of  fome  of  thofe  who  diPcinguifhed  them- 
felves  mofi:  in  this  kind  of  literature,    mingling 
Greeks  and  Romans  together. 

.    Eratost- 
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Eratosthenes. 

jtonius  fays,  that  Eratofthenes  was  the  firfl:  De  Illuftr. 
Bvas  called  a  Philologer.  He  was  a  native  of  Grammat. 
is,  and  became  library -keeper  of  Alexandria,  oiymp. 

ed  in  the  time  of  Ptolomseus  Philadelphus,  146. 

ad  applied  himfelf  to  all   kinds  of  fcience, '^"*' J' ^' 

i 1  ^  ZOO* 

It  thoroughly   cultivating  any  one,  as   thofe 

10  make  one  their   fole  lludy  in  order  to  ex- 
it.    This  occafioned  his  being  nicknamed  Suida«. 

,  becaufe,  though  not  capable  of  afpiring  to 

11  rank  in  any  particular  fcience,  he  had  at 
attained  the  fecond  in  all  in  general.  He 
fourfcore  years,  and  Itarved  himfelf  to  death, 
sing  able   to   furvive  the   lofs  of  fight  with 

he  was  affli6led.  I  (hall  have  occafion  to 
of  him  again  elfewhere.  Ariftophanes  of  By- 
m,  mailer  of  the  famous  critic  Ariftarchus, 
is  difciple. 

V  A  R  R  O. 

TO  (Marc.  Terentius)  was  efteemed  the  mofl: 
rr:l  of  all   the  Romans.     He  was  born  in  the  A.  M. 
;i  year  of  Rome,  and  died  in  the  726th,  at  the  3^'9« 
ninety.     He  aifures  us  himfelf,  that  he  had  ^puj 
d  almoft  five  hundred  volumes  upon  diffe-  Aul. 
jefts,  of  which  he  dedicated  that  upon  the^^''*^'^* 

r--  TT  -r  c.  10. 

Li  Lungue  to  Cicero.     He  wrote  a  treatife  upon  a.  M. 
"ai  ife,  De  re  rufiica^  which  is  very  m.uch  efteem-  3709* 
ih  thefe  pieces  are  come  down  to  us. 
.ultin   admires  and  extols   in  many  places 
.:  erudition  of  this  learned  Roman.     He  has 
:re.'ed  the  plan  of  Varro's  great  work  upon  the 
Jn.n  antiquities,  confifting  of  forty-one  books. 
is)f  this  work  Cicero  fpeaks,  addrefiing  himfelf 

*  1  he  fecond  ktier  of  the  Creek  alphabet. 

to 
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to  Varro  :  "  We  *  were  before,  fays  he,  in  a  r  i 
"  ner  ftrangers,  that  did  not  know  our  way  in  j 
"  own  city.  Your  books  have  as  it  were  f( } 
"  right,  and  informed  us  who,  and  where.  /( 
"  are."  After  the  enumeration  Cicero  mat  d 
them,  St.  Auguftine  cries  out  with  admirat 
"  Varro  -j-  read  fo  great  a  number  of  books,  j, 
"  it  is  wonderful  he  could  find  time  to  com  f( 
"  any  himfelf,  and  however  compofed  fo  m  f. 
*'  that  one  can  hardly  conceive  how  one  i 
"  could  read  them  all.'* 

It  was  difficult  to  write  fo  many  works  in  an  ;• 
gant  and  polite  ftile.  And  the  fame  St.  Auftir  i- 
ferves,  J  that  Cicero  praifes  Varro  as  a  man  oi  :• 
netrating  wit  and  profound  learning,  not  as  or  il 
great  eloquence  and  refinement  of  didion. 

I 
AscoNius  Pedianus. 

Afconius  Pedianus,  cited  by  Pliny  the  natur  \, 
and  by  Qiiintilian,  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Nero  i 
Vefpafian.  We  have  a  fragment  of  his  note  n 
comments  upon  feveral  of  Cicero's  orations.  ( 
may  be  faid  to  have  been  the  model  of  moft  oi  k 
Latin  critics  and  fcholiafts  who  fucceeded  him,  c 
of  fuch  as  applied  themfelvcs  after  him  in  exp  i 
ing  authors. 

*  Nos,  inquit,  in  noftia  lube  peregrinantes  errantefque,  tan  r 
hofpites,  tui  libri  quafi  domum  rediixerunt,  ut  pofferaus  aliq'  J 
qui  &  ubi  eflemus  cognofcere.     AcaJ.  !^i<tji.  1.  i.  n.  9. 

•f  Varro  tarn  multa  legit,  ut  aliquid  ei  icribere  vacaffe  min  r 
tarn  multa  vix  quemquam  legere  potuifle  credamus.  De  ' 
Dei,  1.  6.  e.  2. 

X  Cum  Marco  Vanone,  homine,  inquit,  omnium  facile  acuti  M 
&  fine  ulla  dubitatiore  doftiflimo.  Non  ait,  eloquentifiimo  t  ' 
cundifTuDo ;  quoniam  re  vera  in  hac  facultate  multum  invpi  •' 
.S".  Auguft.  ibid. 

Pl: 
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Pliny  THE  Elder. 

Eny  (C.  Pli'riius  fecundus)  called  the  elder,  might 
nked  amongfl  the  hiftorians,  or  rather  amongft 

lilofophers  who  have  treated  of  phyfics.  But 
:  lukiplicity  of  the  fubjedls  he  fpeaks  of,  in  his 
) ;  of  natural  hiftory,  made  me  conceive  I  might 
ilhim  amongft  the  philologers. 
Eny  was  born  at  Verona,  and  lived  in  the  firlt 
my,  under  Vefpafian  and  Titus,  who  honoured 
[ivith  their  efleem,  and  employed  him  in  difFe- 
t.ffairs.  He  ferved  in  the  armies  with  diftinc- 
1  was  admitted  into  the  college  of  augurs,  was 
Cjovernor  into  Spain  ;  and  notwithftanding  the 
ifpent  in   his  employments,  he  found  enough 

^plication  to  a  great  number  of  v/orks,  which 
"(tunacely  are  loll,  except  his  natural  hiftory  in 
r  'feven  books  :  *  A  work,  fays  Pliny  the 
i^er.  of  infinite  extent  and  erudition,  and  al- 
ias various  as  nature  itfelf :  Stars,  planets;  hail, 
1;,  rain-,  trees,  plants,  flowers-,  metals,  mine- 
;  animals  of  every  kind,  terreftrial,  aquatic, 
.lie  ;  geographical  defcriptions  of  countries  and 
( i  he  takes  in  all,  and  leaves  nothing  in  nature 

c  without  an  induftrious  examination.  To 
nofe  this  work,  he  perufed  almoft  two  thoufand 
mps. 

.t  takes -f- care  to  inform  the  reader,  that  he 
ithe  time  for  this  work,  not  out  of  that  which 
lublic  affairs  he  was  charged  with  required, 
lis  hours  of  reft,  and  fuch  only  as  would  other- 
ihave  been  loft.  Pliny  the  younger,  his  ne-Ep.  5.  ij. 
,  tells  us,  that  he  led  a  fimple  and  frugal  life, 

pus  diflPurum,  eiuditum,  nee  minus  varlum  quam  ipfa  natura. 

■^///7.  5.  1.  3. 

jacceflivis  temporibus  ifta  curamus,  id  eft,  no^urnis.  Praf. 

flept 
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flcpt  little,  and  made  the  moft  of  his  time,  at  j 
meals,  making  fomebody  to  read  to  him  j  am  : 
travelling,    having  always  his  books,  tablets, 
copyift  by  his  fide  :    for  he  read  nothing  witl 
making  extracfls  from  it.    He  conceived,  that 
naging  his  time  in  this  manner  was  adding  to 
length  of  his  life,  the  duration  of  which  is  n: 
In  Prof  at.  abridged  by  fleep  :  Pluribus  horis  vivimus  :  pro 
enim  vita  vigilia  efi. 

Pliny   was  far  from  having  the  low  vanitj  : 
fome  authors,  who  are  not  afhamed  to  copy  ot  i 
■without  qubdng  them.     "  Probity  *  and  hon 
"  in  my  opinion,  fays  he,  require,  that  we  fh( 
"  pay  a  kind  of  homage  to  thofe,  whofe  lean 
"  and  knowledge  are  ufeful  to  us,  by  a  fincere 
"  ingenuous  confeflion  of  it."     He  compares 
author,  who  makes  an  advantage  of  another's 
bours  without  owning  it,  to  a  perfon  who  borr 
money  and  pays  ufury  for  it :    with  this  differe  , 
however,  that  the  debtor,  by  the  intereft  he  p  , 
does  not  difcharge  the  principal  fum   lent  hi  ; 
whereas  an  author,  by  the  frank  confelTion  of  v  i 
he  borrows,  gains  it  in  Ibme  meafure,  and  m;  \ 
it  his  own.     From  v/hence  he  concludes,  that : 
meannefs  of  fpirit  and  bafenefs  to  be  better  pie; 
with  being  fhamefully  deteded  in  theft,  than  ii 
nuouily   to  confefs  a  debt.     I  have  made  m)  I 
very  rich  in  the  latter  way,  and  at  no  great 
pence. 

He  perfedlly  underftood  all  the  difficulty  apd  ; 
conveniencies  of  an  undertaking  like  his,  in  vvl  I 
the  fubjedl  he  treats  on  is  of  its  own  nature  ungr 
ful,  barren,  and  tedious,  without  leaving  any  n  i 

*  In  his  voJuminibus  auflorum  nomina  prastexui.  Eft  enir  - 
nignum,  lit  aibitror,  &  plenum  ingenui  pudoris,  fateri  per  a 
profeceris. — Obnoxii  profefto  animi,  &  infelicis  ingenii  eft,  d  * 
hendi  in  furto  miile,  quam  mutuum  redciere,  cum  praeieitim  H 
iiat  ex  yflira.  •  In  Prfffat, 

J 
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r ,  writer  to  difplay  his  genius.  But  *  he  was 
irnced,  that  the  pubhc  are  not  a  Httle  obliged 
athors  who  prefer  being  ufeful  to  pleafmg  it ; 
dvho,  from  that  view,  have  the  courage  to  fur- 
y\i  and  undergo  all  the  pains  of  a  tedious  and 
fareeable  labour. 

f>  flatters  himfelf,  that  he  fiiall  be  pardoned 
•  1  the  faults  he  may  commit  •,  which  are  in- 
ecvery  numerous,  as  they  were  inevitable  in  a 
)r  ot  fo  vail  an  extent,  and  fo  prodigious  a 
r:y. 

liny  dedicated  his  work  to  Titus,  at  that  time 
rft  aflbciated  in  the  empire  by  Vefpafian  his  fa- 
!!  and  who  afterwards  became  the  delight  of* 
lidnd.  He  gives  him  a  ihort,  but  very  exalted 
I'',  in  teUing  him  :  "  Your  exaltation  has  made 
I  other  change  in  you,  but  that  of  inabling 
vu  to  do  all  the  good  you  defire,  by  making 
;iur  power  equal  to  the  benevolence  of  your 
;art."  :  Nee  qukquam  in  te  mutavit  fortune  am-  Epift.  16. 
ilo^  ni/t  ut  prodejfe  tantundem  pojfes  i^  velles.  ^'^' 

liny  the  younger  tells  us,  in  a  letter,  which  he 
csfTcs  to  Tacitus  the  hiftorian,  the  fad  accident 
I  occafioned  his  uncle's  death.  He  was  at  Mi- 
ni, where  he  commanded  the  fleet.  Being  in- 
•ed  that  a  cloud  appeared  of  extraordinary 
mitude  and  form,  he  put  to  fea,  and  foon  dif- 
ired  that  it  came  from  mount  Vefuvius.  He 
>e  all  the  hafl:e  he  could  to  get  to  a  place  from 
hce  every  body  elfe  fled,  and  to  that  part  of  it 
re  the  danger  feemed  greateft  •,  but  with  fuch 
leedom  of  fpirit  and  unconcern,  that  he  made 
[dictated  obfervations  upon  every  extraordinary 
l^arance  that  arofe.     His  fliips  were  already  co- 

iquidem   ita  fentio,  peculiarem  in  ftudlis  caufam  eorum  effe, 

iliJRcuitatibui  viclis,  utilitatem  juvar.di  praetuleiunt  gratlaepla- 
|.     Ibid. 

'  vered 
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vered  with  afhes,  which  fell  the  thicl<.er  and  hot 
the  nearer  they  approached  the  mountain.    Aire; 
calcined  ftones  and  flints,  all  black,  burnt,  and  p  i 
verifed   by  the  violence  of  the  fire,  poured  dc 
around  them.     Pliny  deliberated  fome  time  w 
ther  he  Ihould  return  back  :  but,  having  re-aflli 
himfelf,  he  went  forwards,  landed  at  Stabise,  ; 
went  to    the  houfe  of    his  friend  Pornponiar 
whom  he  found   in  the  greateft  terror,  and  end 
voured  to  encourage.     After    fupper  he  went 
bed,  and  flept  foundly,  till  the  approach  of  d 
ger  obliged  them  to  wake  him.     The  houfes  w 
fhaken  in  fuch  a  manner  by  repeated  earthqual 
that  one  would  have  thought  they  had  been  t 
from  their  foundations.     I'he  family  went  into 
fields.     I  omit  abundance  of  circumftances.    1  i 
dark  and  frightful  night,  that  hung  over  all,  I  I 
no  other  light  than  what  it  received  from  the  i 
of  the  mountain.     Flames  that  appeared  of  an  ' 
ufual  vaflnefs,    and  the  fmell  of  fulphur,   wh 
foretold  their  approach,  made  every  body  tak( 
to  their  heels.     Pliny  rofe  by  the  help  of  two  : 
vants,  and  that  very  moment  fell  down  dead,    I 
parently  fuffocated  by  the  thicknefs  of  the  fmok  i 

This  was  the  end  of  the  learned  Pliny.  '  ■ 
cannot  but  be  pleafed  with  a  nephew,  for  hav  |; 
drawn  fo  well  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  hav  ( 
feen  nothing  in  it  but  fortitude,  courage,  ini  f 
pidity,  and  greatnefs  of  foul.  But  to  judge  o  t 
rightly,  can  we  acquit  an  enterprife  of  rafhn  I 
in  which  a  man  hazards  his  life,  and  what  is  m  f. 
to  be  condemned,  that  of  others,  only  to  fati ' 
his  curiofity  ? 

It  remains  for  me  to  conclude  this  article  wit  1 
word  or  two  upon  Pliny's  ftile,  which  is  peculia  ) 
him,  and  like  that  of  no  other  writer.  We  n"  I 
not  expe6t  to  find  in  it  either  the  purity,  elegar  j 
or  admirable  fimplicity  of  the  Auguflan  age,  fr  l 
which  however  it  was  not  removed  very  many  ye  ■• 
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ji)roper  charafter  is  force,  energy,  vivacity,  and, 
I  ht  fay,  even,  boldnefs,  as  well  in  his  expref- 
1  as  thoughts,    with  a  wonderful   fertility  of 
yj nation,  to  paint  and  make  the  objedls  he  de- 
is  fenfible.     But  it  mud  alfo   be  owned,  that 
j.le  is  ftiffand  cramped,  and  thereby  often  ob- 
Bj  and  that  his  thoughts  frequently  fwell  beyond 
El   and  are  excefllve,  and  even  falfe.     I  fhall 
ivour  to  (hew  this  by  fome  examples. 
iny  explains  the  wonders  contained  in  the  mat-  y^^-  ^9' 
k  which  fails  for  fhips  are  made,  that  is  to  fay,  *"  ^'■'^^"^• 
(x  and  *  hemp.  Man  fows  only  a  fmall  feed  in 

!■  round,  which  fuffices  to  make  him  mafter  of 
inds,  and  to  fubjedt  them  to  his  occafions. 
ijout  mentioning  an  infinite  number  of  ufes 
)  of  flax  and  hemp,  what  can  be  more  won- 
*l,  than  to  lee  an  herb  make  Egypt  and  Italy 
J  lach  each  other,  notwithftanding  the  fea  that 
ates  them  ?  And  what  herb  is  this?  A  fmall, 
i^r,  weak  blade,  that  fcarce  raifes  itfelf  above 
round,  that  of  itfelf  forms  neither  a  firm  body 
Mbftance,  and  requires  to  be  prepared  for  our 
J  by  being  broken  and  reduced  to  the  foftnels 
\)ol.  Yet  little  as  this  plant  is,  we  are  indebt- 
,)  it  for  the  facility  of  tranfporting  ourfelves 
I  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other :  Seritur 
I.  Sed  in  qiia  non  occurrit  vita  parte?  quodve 
\ulum  majus,  herb  am  ejje  qua  admoveat  Mgyptum 
h. — Deniqiie  tarn  parvo  femine  nafci,  quod  orbem 
fyum  ultra  atroque  portet,  tarn  gracili  avena^  tarn 
the  a  terra  tolli ;  neque  id  viribus  fuis  ne£ii,  fed 
fn,  tufumque^  ^  in  mollitiem  lana  coaElum  ! 
Je  gives  a  magnificent  idea  of  the  grandeur  Lib.  3. c.  5. 
dmajefly  of  the  Roman  empire.  Rome,  fays 
,  s  the  mother  at  the  fame  time  and  nurfeof  the 
i^rfe ;  chofen  exprefsly  by  the  gods  to  render 

*•  Pliny  mentions  otilyfiax. 

heaven 
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heaven  itfelf  more  illuftrioiis,  to  unite  all  the  i 
pires  difperfed  over  the  whole  earth,  to  refim  r 
foften  manners  and  cuftoms,  to  reduce  to  one  ir 
the  fame  language   the   barbarous  and  difco  »i 
tongues  of  (o  many  nations,  to  eftablifh  am^  j 
them  by  that  means  an  eafy  and  falurary  comn:  ? 
to  communicate  to  man  the  laws  of  humanity  ;i 
a  word,  to  make  that  city  the  common  count]  k 
all  the  people  of  the  univerfe ;  Terra  (Italia)  > 
tiium  terrarum  alumna^  eadem  (sf  parens  •,  numim  ':. 
ek^fa,  qu^  caelum  ipfum  clarius  facer et^  fp^rfa  cc  i 
garet  imperia,  ritufque  mclliret,  (^  tot  populorun. 
cordes  ferajque  linguas  fermonis  commercio  contrahei 
colloquia^  &  humanitatem  homini  daret ;  hrml 
una  cun^arum  gentium  in  toto  orhe  patriajieret. 

I  fhall  only  add  one  more  paffage  in  this  p 

which  feemed  very  remarkable  to  me,  and  rt 

lib.  7.      to  all  of  us.     It  is  with  reafon,  fays  Pliny,  tb 

inProoem.'  gj^g  j^^j^  ^-j^g  ^^^  ^^j^}^  amongfb  all  creatures, 

for  whom  nature  feems  to  have  formed  all  otl 
but  fhe  makes  him  pay  dear  for  all  her  prefi 
'     fo  that  we  do  not  know  whether  we  have 
room  to  confider  her  in  regard  to  him  as  an  ir 
gent  parent,  or  a  rigid  ftep- mother.  All  other 
mals  come  into  the  world,  each  in  a  different '  , 
to  cover  it  -,  man  is  the  only  one  that  (land  1 
need  of  a  foreign  aid  to  cloath  him.  He  is  thi 
at  his  birth  ftark  naked  upon  the  ground  as  n. , 
as  himfelf     The  firft  figns  of  life  that  he  {\ 
are  *  cries,  lamentations,  and  tears,  which  is  no'  1 


*  The  Latin  tongue  has  a  peaiUar  ivcrd  fo  exprefs  fhe  cries 
fants,  vagitus  }  as  it  alfo  has  for  that  of  oxen,  co^ws^  and  bulls. 
gitus  J  and  that  of  lions,  rugitus.  Our  lang-uage  has  adopted  th 
lafi  nvords,  mugiirement,  lugifiement.  /  hio'ii)  not  nvhy  it  Jhou 
do  the  fame  in  regard  to  thcfirjl,  andife  vagifiement,  nxihich  ti 
fame  mode  of  analogy.  This  nxjord  might  offend  at  firfi  through  i 
'velty  ;  but  nue  Jhould  infenfihly  acciifo?n  otcrfel'ves  to  it  as  <weU 
the  others.    For  tny  part,  not  having  fufficient  authority  ivitb  tbi 
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11  with  any  of  the  other  animals.     To  this  firft  ufe 
Ich  he  makes  of  the  hght,  fucceed  the  folds  and 
dages  in  which  all  his  members  are  wrapt  and 
nd  up,  a  thing  no  lefs  particular  to  him.     It  is 
lis  condition  the  king  of  animals,  over  whom 
is  deftined  to   reign,  finds  himfelf,  as  foon   as 
Ji,  tied  hand  and  toot,  and  venting  fobs  and 
ii?ks.     His  life  begins  with  torments  and  inflic- 
ts for   the  fo!e    crime  of   beiii;:?   born..    How 
nge  is  the  folly  of  mankind  to  imagine  them- 
Irs,  after  fuch  beginnings,  horn   fur  pride  and 
Dp,     Principium jure  tribiietur  hcmlni^  cujus  caufa 
'i'liv  cunSla  alia  genUiJfe  natura^  magna  fava  mer- 
(i  cont-ra  tanta  fun  munera  ;  nonfit  nt  fatis  ^fiimare, 
V,  ns  melior  hofnhii^  an  triJUor  'never ca  fuerit.   ■  Ante 
a,  iiniim  animantium  ciiu^orum  alimis  velat  cpi- 

cateris  h;ane  tegmenta  trihuit. Hcminem  tan- 

nudum,  t?  hi  mida  hiimo^  natali  die  ahjicit  ad  %a- 
Jlatim  y  plcratum^  7nilhimquc  tot  animalium  aliud 

'acrymas^  l^  has  protinus  vita  principio. Ab 

'ucis  rudiment 0,  qua  ne  feras  quidtm  inter  7ios  ge- 
,  vincula  ex'cipiuHt,  (i?  omnium  membrcrum  nexus. 
ue  faliciter  natus  jacet,  manihus  pedihufque  de- 
is,  flens  animal  cateris  imperatunim\  (^  a  flip- 
's vitam  aufpicatur  unam  tantitm  cb  culpam\,  quia 
m  eft.  Heu  dementiam  ab  his  initiis  exijlimantium 
uperbiam  fe  genitos  !  The  pagans  had  a  right 
'it  of  man's  mifery  from  his  birth,  but  did  not 
the  caufe  of  it,    as   St.  Auguftin  obferves. 


nw 


)(king  of  Cicero  :  Rem  vidit,  caufam  non  vidit. 


o 


:,  dared  not  'venture  it ,  and  contented  myfelf,  iiith  foine  regret,  to 


Ego  cur  acquirerc  pauca 


Si  poffum,  iiivideai-  ? —  Horat. 

^eTranflator  thought  proper  to  retain  this  note,  hecaufe  it  is  an 
Uple  of  what  the  author  has  {"aid  above  in  the  text,  upon  iniro- 
atjig  new  words  into  a  language,  and  may  fervc  for  ours  as  well 
ri:  French. 

^OL.  II.  N  Thefe 
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Thefe  few  pafTages   which  I   have  here  quote  i 
from  Pliny,  and  have  tranflated  as  well  as  I  coulc| 
without  being  able  to  render  the  energy  of  the  or  | 
ginal,  may  fufHce  to  give  the  reader  feme  idea  ( ; 
his  ftile  and  charadter.     I  fhould  obferve,  before  i 
conclude,  upon  the  induftrious  art  of  the  author  | 
now  fpeak  ot.     His  work,  which  takes  in  all  nati 
rai  hiftory,  and  treats   circumftantially  an  infinit ' 
of  fubjetfs,    abfolutely  neceffary   to  his  plan,  bi '. 
intirely  difagreeable  in  themfelves,  abounds  almo  i 
every  where  with  thorns  and  brambles,  which  pr(  ! 
fent  nothing  grateful  to   the  reader,  and  are  ver 
capable  of  giving  him  difguft.    Pliny,  like  an  ab 
writer,  to  prevent,  or  at  leaft  to  lefien  this  diftaft( 
has  taken  care  to  interfperfe  here  and  there  foir 
flowers,  to  throw  into  feme  of  his  narratives  abur 
dance  of  graces  and  fpirit,  and  to  adorn  almoft  a 
the  prefaces,  which  he  places  in  the  front  of  eac 
of  his  books,  with  fine  and  folid  refledions. 

L  U  C  I  A  N .  i 

Lucian,  a  Greek  author,  was  born  at  SamofatJ 
the  capital  of  Comagena,  a  province  of  Syria,  ( | 
parents  of  very  moderate  condition.     His  fathei 
not  having  any  fortune  to  give  him,  refolved  t 
make  him  '  learn  a  trade.     But  the  beginnings  n(  | 
being  very  much  in  his  favour,  he  applied  himfe ; 
to  literature,  upon   a  dream,  true  or  fiditious,  nj 
lated  in  the  beginning  of  his  works.     I  fhall  giv  I 
an  extraft  of  it  in  this  place,  which  may  contr  ^ 
bute  to  the  reader's  having  an  idea  of  his  genii  |' 
and  ftile.  I 

I  was  fifteen  years  old,  fays  he,  when  I  left  o  i 
going  to  fchool,  at  which  time  my  father  confultCj 
with  his  friends  how  to  difpofe  of  me.  Several  di  | 
not  approve  my  being  brought  up  to  letters,  bi  ^ 
caufe  much  time  and  expence  were  necelTary  f'  | 

fucce 
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c:k  m  them.  They  confidered  that  I  v/as  not 
}  and  that  in  learning  a  trade,  I  fhould  foon  be 
Ijto  fupply  myfelf  with  the  means  of  life,  with- 
'  being  a  charge  to  my  father  or  family.  This 
\:e  was  followed,  and  I  was  put  into  the  hands 

1  uncle,  who  was  an  excellent  fculptor.  I  did 
tJiilike  this  art,  becaufe  I  had  amufed  myfelf 
r  early  in  making  little  works  of  wax,  in  which 
[iceeded  tolerably  well:  befides  which,  fculp- 
■<  did  not  feem  fo  much  a  trade  to  me,  as  an 
c  nt  diverfion.  I  was  therefore  fet  to  work,  to 
'  ow  I  fliould  take  to  it.   But  I  began  by  laying 

le  chiflel  fo  clumfily  upon  the  ftone,  which 
d^een  given  me  to  work  upon,  and  was  very 
e  that  it  broke  under  the  weight  of  my  fifts. 
y uncle  was  fo  violently  angry,  that  he  could 
tlielp  giving  me  feveral  blows  :  fo  that  my  ap* 
iiicefhip  began  with  tears. 
Ian  home  crying  bitterly,  and  related  this  un- 
tnate  adventure,  fhewing  the  marks  of  the 
)s  I  had  received,  which  exceedingly  affli6led 
r  lother.     In  the  evening  I  went  to  bed,  and 

I  othing  but  ruminate  upon  what  had  happened 
'ght.    In  my  deep  I  had  a  dream,  which  made 

v-y  lively  impreffion  upon  me.  I  thought  I 
r.wo  women.  The  one  was  rough  and  un- 
3ied,  with  dirty  hands,  fleeves  tucked  up,  and 
rice  all  covered  with  fvveat  and  dud,  in  Ihorr, 
:las  my  uncle  was  when  at  work.  The  other 
d.  graceful  air,  a  fweet  and  fmiling  afped,  and 
Sv^ery  neat,  though  modeft,  in  her  attire.  Af- 
living  eagerly  pulled  me  to  and  fro,  to  make  me 
ti)ne  of  them,  they  referred  the  decifion  of  their 
Rence  to  my  own   choice,  and  pleaded  their 

II  alternately. 

lie  firft  began  thus  :    "  Son,  I  am  fculpture, 

"Viom  you  have  lately  efpoufed,  and  whom  you 

hvQ  known  from  your  infancy,  your  uncle  hav- 

N  2  *'  ing 


(C 

a 
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*'  ing  made  himreii' very  famous  by  me.     If  y 
"  will  follow  me,  without:  hearkening  to  the  Iboi 
"  ing  words  of  my  rival,    I  will  render  you  il 
(Irious,  not  like  her,  by  words,  but  deeds.     I 
befides,   that  you  will  become  ftrong  and  vit. 
rous  like  me,  you  xlial!  require  an  eftimation  i 
fubjed:  to  envy,  nor  one  day  the  eaufe  of  yc  • 
"  ruin,  like  the  charms  of  her  who  now  endeavo  5 
"  to  fediice   you.     For  t,he  reft,    be  not  in  p  i 
*'  upon  account  of  my  habit  -,  it  is  that  of  P  ■ 
"  dias  and  Polycletus,  and  thoie  other  great  feu  ■ 
*'  tors,    who,    when   alive,  were  adored  for  il 
*'  works,  and  who  are  ftill  adored  with   the  gi  , 
*'  that  they  made.    Confider  how  much  praife  ;  1 
'•  glory  you  will  acquire  by  treading  in  their  ftf  , 
"  and    what  joy  you  will   give  your  faiher  ;  ' 
"  family."     This  is  very  near  what  this  lady  : 
to  me  in  a  rude  grofs  tone,     as  artlfans  fpeak,    1 
with  force  and  vivacity.     After  which,  the  oi  ' 
addreiicd  herfelf  to  me  in  thefe  words. 

"  I   am   erudition,    who    prefide    over  all    : 

"  branches  of  pohte  knowledge.     Sculpture   •; 

"  difplayed   the   advantages  you   would  have  \  ^ 

"  her.     But  if  you  hearken   to  her,  you  will  i 

"  ways  continue  a  miferable  artificer,  expofed  ( 

"  the  contempt  and  infults  of  the  world,  and  c<  ^ 

pelled  to  make  your  court  to  the  great  for  1  j) 

fiftence.     Should   you  even   become  the   r  I 

excellent  in  your  art,  you  will  only  be  admi  J 

whilft   none  will  envy  your   condition.     Bt  i 

you   follow   me,  I  will   teach   you  whateve  i 

moit   noble  and  mofl:  excellent  in  theunivi,^ 

and  whatever  antic]uity  boafcs  of  remarkable 

will  adorn  thy  foul  wuth  the  moil  exalted  1 

tues,  fuch  as  modcfty,  juftice,  piety,  humai ) 

equity,    prudence,    patience,    and    the   Iov(  ( 

v/hatever  i?  virtuous  and  laudable  :  for  theljfl 

the  real  ornaments  of  the  foul.     Inltead  of  \i 
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Mnean  drefs  of  yoiir's,  I  will  beftow  upon  thee  a 
Vnajeftic  one,  like  that  thou  feeft  me  wear  -,  and 
ffrom  poor  and  unknown,  1  will  render  tliee  iilu- 
arious  and  opulent,  worthy  of  the  highell  em- 
ployments, and  capable  of  attaining  them.  If 
:hou  defneil  to  travel  into  foreign  countries,  I 
A'ill  caufe  thy  renown  to  go  before  thee.  Peo- 
jle  will  come  from  all  parts  to  confult  thee  as 
'in  oracle:  the  whole  world  will  homage  and 
idore  thee.  I  will  even  give  thee  fo  much 
ooafted  immortality,  and  make  thee  furvive  for 
;ver  in  the  remembrance  of  men.  Confider 
vhat  ^fchines  and  Demofthenes,  the  admira- 
ion  of  all  ages,  became  by  my  means.  Socrates, 
vho  at  firit  followed  Sculpture,  my  rival,  no 
boner  knew  me,  than  he  abandoned  her  for  me. 
^as  he  had  caide  to  repent  his  choice  .''  Will  you 
enounce  fuch  honoiirs,  riches,  and  authority,  to 
"ollow  a  poor  unknown,  who  has  nothing  to 
jive  tliee,  but   the   mallet   and  chiflel,  the  low  ' 

nfiri! meats  fhe  holds  in  her  hands,  who  is  re-  < 
liiced  to  get  the  means  of  life  by  the  Aveat  of 
ler  brows,  and  to  be  more  intent  on  polifliing  a 
)iece  of  Hone,  than  in  poiiHiing  herfclf  .^" 
•he  h;id  no  fooner  fpoke  thefe,  words,  than  flruck 
1  her   proir.iil'5:,  and  not  having  yet  forgot  the 
A'S  I  had  received,   I  ran  to  embrace  her  almoll 
)re  {he  cea'ed  to  fpeak.     The  other,  tranfi^ort- 
with    rage   and   indignation,    was  immediately 
nged  into  a  flatue,  as  is  related  of  Niobe.    Eru- 
Dn  thereupon,  to  reward  my   choice,  made  me 
:nd  vv?ith  her  into  her  chariot,,  and  touching  her 
ged   horfes,  flie  carried  me  from  eaft  to  wefr, 
^dng  me  fcatter   univerlally,  fornething  I  know 
;"tt,  of  coeleftial  and  divine,  that  caufed  man- 
■ :  Li  look  up  with  aftonilliment,  and  to  load  me 
'  1  blefiings  and  praifes.    She  att^rvv'ards  brought 
^  N  q  me 
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me  back  into  my  own  conatry,  crov/ned  with  h'' 
nour  and  glory  ;  and  rettoring  me  to  my  fathe 
who  frxpctted  me  with  great  impatience  :  "B' 
*'  hold,"  faid  fhe  to  him,  pointing  to  the  robe  ' 
had  on,  "  of  how  exalted  a  fortune  you  would  ha' 
"  deprived  your  fon,  had  1  not  interpofed."  He ' 
ended  my  dream. 

Lucian  concludes   this  fhort  difcourfe  with  ol 
ferving,    that  his  defign,    in  relating  this  drear 
which  feems  entirely  a  fi6tion  of  his  own,  was    ' 
inculcate  the  love  of  virtue  in  youth,  and  to  encoi 
rage    them    by  his  example   to  furmount  all  tl 
difficulties  they    may  meet  with  in  their    courl , 
and    to    confider   poverty    as  no  obftacle  to  re ' 
merit.  * 

The  effe6l  this  dream  had,  was  to  kindle  in  hi  ' 
an  ardent  defire  to  diilinguifli  himfelf  by  the  ftuc 
of  pclire  learning,    to  which   he  endrely  devot( 
himfelf.     We  may  judge  of  the  progrefs  he  ma( . 
in  it,  by  the  erudicion  that  appears  in  his  writin< ' 
upon  all  manner  of  fubjedts ;  which  gave  me  re. 
Ion  to  place  him  amongft  the  philologers. 

He  lays  himfelf,  that  he  embraced  the  profeflic 
of  an  advocate  :  but  that  abhorring  the  clamoi 
and  chicanery  of  the  bar,  he  had  recourfe  to  ph 
lofophy  as  to  an  afylum. 

It  appears  alfo  from  his  writings,  that  he  was 
r'letoii  ian,    who  profeiTed  eloquence,    and    con 
pofed  declamations   and  harangues  upon  differei' 
fubj.^fls,   and  even  pleadings,  though  none  of  h 
making,  have  come  down  to  us. 

He  fettled  firft  at  Antioch ;  from  whence  \ 
went  iiito  Ionia  and  Greece,  and  afterwards  inl, 
Gaul  and  Italy:  but  his  longeft  refidence  was  ; 
Athens,  In  his  extreme  old  age,  he  accepted  tl^ 
o^ice  of  regifler  to  the  pricfeft  of  Egypt.  I  fha; 
not  enter  into  a  circumllantial  account  of  the  pa] 
Uculars  of  his  life,  which  are  of  little  importani 

( 
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tcny  fubjed.  He  lived  to  the  reign  of  Commo- 
di,  to  whom  he  infcribed  the  hiftory  of  Alexan- 
d(  the  Impoftor,  after  the  death  of  Marcus  Au- 
re-is. 

le  left  abundance  of  writings  upon  different 
k  e(5ls.  The  purity  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and 
th  clear,  agreeable,  lively,  and  animated  ftile,  in 
wch  they  are  wrote,  give  the  reader  great  plea- 
lu .  In  his  dialogues  of  the  dead,  he  has  hit  that 
at  lirable  fimplicity,  and  natural  pleafantry  of  hu- 
irir,  which  are  lb  well  adapted  to  a  manner  of 
w  ing,  which  is  extremely  difficult,  though  it 
d(  5  not  feem  fo,  becaufe  a  vaft  number  of  perfon- 
aj ;,  very  different  in  their  age  and  condition,  are 
in  oduced  fpeaking  in  it,  each  according  to  their 
p  .iliar  charader. 

iis  writings  have  this  advantage,  as  Quintilian 
!i.  obferved  of  Cicero's,  that  they  may  be  ufeful  to 
bt  inners,  and  no  lefs  fo  to  the  more  advanced. 
F:  is  wonderful  in  his  narration,  and  has  an  abun- 
j;ce  in  him,  which  may  be  of  great  fervice  to 
jiiufes  naturally  dry  and  barren. 

^e  treats  fable  in  a  manner  at  once  agreeable  and 
r\f  proper  to  imprefs  it  upon  the  memory,  which 
sf  no  fmall  advantag-e  for  the  underftandinjr  of 
r  poets.  He  paints  admirably  in  a  thou  land 
).  :es  the  miferies  of  this  life,   the  vanity  of  man- 

I  d,  the  pride  of  the  philofophers,  and  the  arro- 
ji  ce  of  the  learned. 

t  is  however  true,  that  choice  and  difcernment 

II  neceffary  in  reading  this  author,  who,  in  many 
)l-iis  works,  fhews  little  refpedt  tor  modefty,  and 
rkes  open  profeffion  of  impiety,  equally  deriding 
i  chriftian  religion,  of  which  he  fpeaks  in  many 
»i:es  with  extreme  contempt,  and  the  pagan  fu- 
)|fl:itions,  of  which  he  Hiews  the  ridicule.  This  Suidas. 
xafioned  his  being  called  blafphemer  and  atheift. 

Id  indeed  he  followed  the  Epicurean  philofophy, 
N  4  which 
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which  differs  little  from  acheifm  ;  or  rather  he  hci 
neither  reUgion,  nor  any  fixed   and   conftant  pri. : 
ciples,    regarding    every   thing    as    uncertain   ai 
problematical,  and  making  eveiy  thing  matter   : 
jell. 

Suidas  fays,  it  was  generally  believed  that  .: 
was  torn  in  pieces  by  dogs,  as  a  judgment  for  \  ' 
prefumption  in   mailing   Chrift   the  lubjeiH:  of  [ 
raillery:     It  were  to   be  wifned  that  this  fadl  w 
better  attelled. 

1 

AulusGellius. 

Aulus  Gellius  (or  by  corruption  Agellius)  was  ' 
grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  fecond  century, 
tiie  reigns  of  Marcus  Aurehus,   and   fome  oth  ' 
emperors  his  fuccelTors.     He  ftudied  grammar 
Rome,  and  philolbphy  at  Athens,  under  Calvifii 
Taurus,  from  whence   he   afterwards   returned  i ' 
Rome.  .  ■ 

GeM.  in.         ^^^^  rendered  himfelf  famous  by  his  NoHes 4lliu  < 
li-sf.         which  name  he  gave  to  a   coUedion   he  made  f< 
his  children  of  whatever  he  had   learned,  that  w. ' 
line,  either  in  reading  authors,  or  from  the  conve; 
fation  of  learned  m.en.     He  called  it  fo,  becaufe  1- ' 
had  compofed  it  at  Athene  during  the  winter,  whe  i 
the  length  of  the  nights  aBbrded  more  time  for  aj  I 
plication.      Macrobius   has   copied    feveral   thin^ 
Irom  him  v/ithout  quoting  him.  ' 

There  does  not  feem  to  be  any  great  difcernmei 
in  the  topics  he  has  cho'en  as  the  moft  confidei' 
able  and  mofc  uieful,  which  are  generally  grain 
mari  al  remarks  of  lirtle  importance.  We  an 
however,  indebted  to  him  for  many  fa6t  and  mom 
fnents  of  antiquity,  no  where  elfe  to  be  found.  Ci 
the  twenty  books  that  compofe  this  work,  the  eight 
is  entirely  loft-,  nothing  remaining  of  it  but  tb 
titles  of  the  chapters.     That  wherein  he  tranfientl 
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ea.  of  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  is  very  much 
tened. 

alius  GelliLis*s  ftile  does  not  want  force,  but  is 
^  mixed  with  barbarous  and  improper  words, 
hji  render  it  hard  and  obfcure,  and  argues  the 
Mie  lived  in,  from  which  little  purity  and  ele- 
jB?  is  to  be  expedfed. 

,3nongfb  the  particulars,  which  he  tell  us  of  his  Gell.l.  14. 

fd  he  obferves,  that  whilft  he  v/as  very  young,  ^•-• 

it]  chofen  by  the  prsstoi-s  to  adjudge  fome  little 

fii  s  of  private  perfons,  one  v/as   brought   before 

ill  in  which   a   man  claimed  a  fum  of  money, 

la  lie  pretended  to  have  lent  another.   He  proved 

liDnly  by  fome  circumftances  of  no  great  cer- 

,;!  •,  and  had  neither  writing  nor  v/itnefs  :   but  he 

^  •  [-n.:nofunqueftionable  honour,  irreproachable 

,  1  known  integrity.    Hisoppofite,  on  thecon- 

a  ,  v/ho  denied  the  debt,  was  notorious  for  his 

)r  j  c.varice ;  and  was  proved  to  have  been  often 

:)ndcd  of  fraud  and  perfidy.     Aulus  Gellius,  to 

?  this  caufe,  had  taken  with  him  feveral  of 

r.ds  verfed  in  the  bufmefs  of  the   bar,  but 

ired  nothing  fo  much  as  difpatch,  having  a 

a^aI  of  other  affairs  to  attend.     Hence  they 

:,.  no  difficulty  to  conlude,  that  a  man  could 

De  obliged  to  pay  a  debt,  when  there  was  no 

fs  choc  he  owed  it. 

ulus  Gellius  could   not  refolve  to  difmifs  the 

t  in  this  manner,  believing  one  of  the  parties 

capable  of  denying  what  he  owed,  and  the 

r   incapable  of  demanding  what  was  not   his 

He  therefore  referred  judgment  to  another 

"  and  went  to  confult  Favorinus,  who  was  then 

li  and  at  Rome:   he  was  a  philofopher  of  great 

;pation.     Favorinus,    upon   his  propofing   the 

al  to  him,  repeated   a  pafiage  of  Cato,    which 

15   that  on  thefe  occafions,  where  proofs  were 

wanting. 
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wanting,  the  antient  cuftom  of  the  Romans  m  n 
examine,  which  of  the  two  were  the  honefter  rr  ■ 
and,  when  they  were  equally  fo,  or  equally  otherv  c, 
to  adjudge  the  caufe  in  favour  of  the  perfon  ft;: 
from  whence  Favorinus  concluded,  that  with  rcf  id 
to  tv/o  perfons,  fo  different  in  their  charadlers  as  it 
parties  in  the  caufe,  there  was  no  difficulty  to  be!  c 
an  honeft  man  preferable  to  a  knave.  Whatever  :- 
fped  Aulus  Gellius  might  have  for  this  phili .- 
pher,  he  could  not  entirely  give  into  his  opini  ; 
and,  determining  to  do  nothing  againft  his  c  - 
fcience,  he  declined  pafTing  judgment  in  an  afi  , 
into  which  he  could  not  fufficiently  penetrate.  '  s 
cafe  would  have  no  difficulty  with  us,  becaufe  t 
pretended  debtor  would  be  put  to  his  oath,  anc  z 
believed  upon  it. 

Athen^us. 

Athenieus  was  of  Naucratis,  antiently  a  fam  i 
city  of  Egypt,  upon  an  arm  of  the  Nile  that  tc  : 
its  name  from  it.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  ; 
Emperor  Com  modus.  He  compofed  a  work  i 
Greek,  which  he  called  Dipnofophijlay  that  is  • 
fay,  the  banquet  of  the  learned  %  which  abounds  w 
curious  and  learned  enquiries,  and  gives  abundai  ' 
Vo/r.  hift.  of  light  into  the  Grecian  antiquities.  We  haveoi ,' 
gr.  1.2.  an  abridgment  or  extrafts  of  the  firil  books  of  i 
Dipnofophifia,  made,  as  Cafaubon  believes,  atC( 
ftantinople,  five  or  fix  hundred  years  ago. 

Julius   Pollux. 

Julius  Pollux  was  the  countryman  and  cote 
porary  of  Athena^us.    He  infcribed  to  Commod 
when  only  Cssfar,  in  the  life- time  of  Marcus  Au 
lius,  the  ten  books  which  we  have  of  his  under  1 1 
title  of  Onomafiicon.  It  is  a  collection  of  the  fynor' 
mous  words  by  which  the  befl  Greek  authors  e 
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■el  the  fame  thing.     He  was  apparently  one  of 

c  receptors  of  Commodus.     He  pleafed  that  Phlloft.  p. 

,    with  his  fine  voice,  who  gave  him  the  chair  ^^'*  ^^"^' 
J  )fefror  of  eloquence,  which  had  been  founded 
liens.     Philoftratus,  who  places  him  amongft 

;  bills,  afcribes  to  him  a  great  knowledge  of 

t  reek  language,  a  tafte  for  what  was  well  or 

vote,  and  genius  enough  for  eloquence,  but 


it  lit. 
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C  Julius  Solinus  has  left  us  adefcrlption  of  the 
r    under  the  name  oi  Polynijlor.     Voffius   re- Voff.  hlft, 
.;y  opinions  upon  the  time  when  this  author  ^^^t'  I'l* 
id  concludes,  that  all  which  can  be  faid  of 
.t  he  preceded  3t.  Jerom,  who  cites  him, 
>  ■  o  fay,  after  the  firft  century,  and  before 
:d  of  the  fourth.    His  work  is  only  an  extradt 
I  ieveral  authors,  particularly  Pliny  the  Na- 
'<  rt,  and  is  done  with  no  great  genius  and  judg- 
I 


Philostratus. 

lere  were  many  fophifls  of  this  name.  We 
fpcak  here  only  of  him  who  wrote  the  life  of 
ionius  Tyanseus.  He  was  one  of  the  learned  Suldas. 
that  frequented  the  court  of  the  emprefs  Julia,  ^"^^"  J*  ^' 
ntc  of  Severus.  He  profefRd  eloquence  at 
ns,  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of 
•us.  The  life  of  Apollonius,  written  byDamis, 
loft  zealous  of  his  difciples,  which  was  pro- 
no  more  than  memoirs  very  meanly  compofed, 
ig  fallen  into  Julia's  hands,  ihe  gave  it  to  Phi- 
itus,  who  from  thofe  memoirs,  and  what  he 
I  extrad  from  the  works  of  Apollonius  him- 

felf 
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felf,  and  other  writings,  compiled  the  hiftory 
have  of  him. 
Eufeb.  ill       Eufebius  afierts,  that  it  were  eafy  to  fhew,    i 
Hier.        ^  great  part  of  his  narration  contradid  themfel  ,-, 
and  breathe  nothing  but  fable  and  romance.     ]  f 
is  he  afraid  to  add,  that  his  whole  work  abou  s 
Phot.         with  fifdons  and  falfities.     Photius,  who  briefly  - 
*^**''-        peats  part  of  the  fads  of  this  hiftory,  treats  m  y 
of  them   as  impertinent  fables.     Suidas  fpeaki  f 
the  fame  effect. 

The  latter,  befides  the  life  of  Apollonius,  . 
cribes  many  other  writings  to  Philoftratus,  I 
amongft  the  reft,  four  books  of  allegories  and  • 
fcriptions,  which  are  ftill  extant,  and  have  b  i 
judged  a  work  of  great  beauty,  well  fuftair  ', 
and  written  with  ail  the  delicacy  of  the  A  : 
tongue.  ' 

M  A  C  R  O  B  I  U  S. 

Thir  author,  at  the  head  of  his  v/orks,  is  ca! 
Auyelius  Theodcjius  Ambrojiiis  Macrobhis.     To  wh 
the  epithet  Illujlrious  is  added,  peculiar  to  thofe 
vanced  to  the  higheft  dignities  of  the  empire, 
was  of  a  country,  v/here  the  Latin  tongue  was 
commonly  fpoke,  that  is   to  fay,  of  Greece  oi 
the  Eaft,  and   lived  in  the  reigns  of  Theodol 
and  his  children. 

Though  it  is  not  certain  that  this  author  is 
Macrobius  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Honorius  i 
Theodofius,  it  is,  however,  fcarce  to  be  doubt 
but  he  lived  about  that  time,  as  all  the  perfons 
introduces  fpeaking  in  his  Saturnalia  lived  v 
near  it. 
Satxirn.  I.  He  feigns  this  converfation,  in  order  to  coll 
I.  in  Piae-  ^Jl  that  he  knew  of  antiquities,  which  he  intenc 
for  the  inftruftion  of  his  fon  Euftarhius,  to  wh' 
he  addrefTes  it.     And  as  he  affembles  in  it  all 

greai 
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'}  and  mod  learned  peiTons  of  Rome  during 

ations  of  the  Saturnalia^  he  gives  that  name 

1  IS  work.     He  profeiTes  to  relate  things  gene- 

1  the  exprefs  words  of  the  authors  from  whom 

'.6ls  rhem,  becaufe  his  view  in  it  was  not  to 

f)ay  his  eloquence,  but  to  inltru6l  his  Ion  :   be- 

■'  '^hich,  being  a  Greek,  it  was  not  entirely  eafy 

.A  to  exprefs  himfelf  in  Latin.  Accordingly 
silocution  is  faid  to  be  neither  pure  nor  elegant; 
Kthat  in  the  pafiages  where  he  fpeaks  himfelf,  a 
1  k  iecms  talking  broken  Latin.  As  for  the 
2ers  he  treats,  they  have  their  beauty  and  erudi- 


ifides  the  Saturnalia,  there  are  two  books  of 
I  robius's  upon  the  dream,  afcribed  by  Cicero 
I  icipio,  done  alfo  for  his  fon  Euftathius,  to 
I  m  he  addrelTes  them. 

Don  A  Tus. 

lonatus    (Mlitis  Bonatus)    whofe    fcholar    St.  Ant.  j. 

:)me  was,  taught  grammar  with   great  reputa-  -54- 

:  at  Rome,  m  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Con- 

ttius. 

Ye  have  the  commentaries  upon  Virgil  and 
ence,  which  are  pretended  to  be  the  fame, 
ibed  by  St.  Jerom  to  his  mafter  Donatus.   The 

:  judges  believe,  that  there  may  be  fomething 
lis  in  the  comment  upon  Virgil,  but  that  abun- 

■  zt  is  added  to  it  unworthy  fo  able  an  hand.    As 

I  he  comment  upon  Terence,  it  is  attributed  to 

.mthius,  otherwife  called  Eugraphius,  who  lived 
he  fame  time.  Neither  is  it  belived,  that  the 
s  of  thofe  two  poets  are  done  by  Donatus.  We 

'e  fome  tracts  upon  grammar  which  bear  his 

ne,  and  are  efteemed. 


Servi  us. 
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S  E  R  V  I  U  S. 

Servius  (Maurus  Honeratus)  lived  about  the  reh  i 
of  the  emperors  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  He 
known  by  the  comment  upon  Virgil  afcribed 
him.  It  is  the  general  opinion,  that  this  pica 
only  an  abridgment  extracted  from  the  work  of  i 
true  Servius,  the  lofs  of  which  thefe  extracts  hi 
occafioned. 

» 

Stob  ^u  s. 

Johannes  Stobseus,  a  Greek  author,  lived  in  t 
fifth  century.     What  remains  of  his  colledtion,  h  j 
preferved  fome  curious  monuments  of  the  aniie  I 
poets  and  philofophers.  It  is  believed,  that  amon' 
thefe  fragm.ents  many  things  have  been  added  1 
thofe  who  came  after  him»  ' 


CHAl! 
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CHAPTER     III. 
>  F    RHETORICIANS. 

BOSE  who  made  it  their  profefllon  to  teach 
i  eloquence,  and  have  wrote  precepts  upon  it 
t  lied  Rhetoricians. 

!  iqiience  is  the  art  of  fpeaking  well.  One  might 
( s  that  for  the  attainment  of  it,  it  would  fuf- 

'  harken  to  and  follow  the  voice  of,  nature. 

ems  to  diiflate  to   us  what  it  is  neceflary  to 

nd  often  even  the  manner  of  faying  it.  Do 
1 1  every  day  fee  a  multitude  of  perfons,  who 
'jt  art  or  ftudy,  and  by  the  pure  force  of 
i ;,  can  give  order,  perfpicuity,  eloquence, 
.'  above  all,  fine  fenfe  to  their  difcourfe  ?  What 
t  is  wanting. 

1  s  *  true,  that  without  the  aid  of  nature,  pre- 
t  are  of  no  ufe :  but  it  is  as  true,  that  they 
ynuch  fupport  and  ftrengthen  her,  in  ferving 

s  a  rule  and  guide.  Precepts  are  no  more 
f  obfervations,  which  have  been  made  upon 
J  was  either  fine  or  defeflive  in  difcourfe.  For, 
|*ricero  very  well  obferves,  eloquence  was  not 

Fspring  of  art,  but  art  of  eloquence.  Thefe 
e;ions,  reduced  to  order,  formed  what  is  called 
oric.     Now  who  doubts,  but  they  may  be  of 

I 

lad  in  primis  teftandiiin  eft,  nihil  prspcepta  atque  artes  valere 
ii  ivante  natura.     Sluintil.X.  i.  in  Procem. 

)n  efTe  eloquentiam  ex  artificio,  fed  artiflcium  ex  eloquentia 
r     \.  De  Oral.  n.  146. 
liim  dicendi  dedit  natura i  initjuin  artis  obfervatio.     9^intil. 

z, 

great 
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great  fervice  for  attaining  and  improving  the  t  r 
of  fpeal<iing. 

Quintilian,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Infiify 
Grdiori^y  enumerates  a  coiifiderable  number  I 
antient  rhetoricians,  as  well  Greek  as  Latii 
fhall  expatiate  only  upon  thofe,  whofe  names 
hiftories  are  beft  known,  fhall  flightiy  pafs 
others,  and  even  lay  nothing  of  many. 
Gibei't,  who  has  been  profeiFor  of  rhetoric 
college  of  Mazarine  almoft  fifty  years  with^ 
reputation,  and  has  feveral  times  filled,  and  ai 
with  the  fame  fuccefs,  the  honourable  place  ofi 
cipal  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  has  compo! 
work  upon  the  fubjecl  I  now  treat,  abounding; 
erudition,  of  which,  as  an  antient  friend,  h^ 
given  me  permiflion  to  make  all  the  ufe  I  ll 
think  fit. 


A  R  T  I  G: 


ARTICLE    I. 
'  THE  Greek  RHETORICIANS. 
Empedocles.     Corax.     Tisias. 

viPEDOCLES    of  Agrigentiim,    a  cele- Q^lntil. 

brated  philofopher,  is  fuppoled  to  be  the  firll  ^•}-  ?•  ^• 

Had  any  knowledge  of  rhetoric  ;  and  Corax  and  BnitT 
both  SiciHans,  are  faid  to  be  the  firll  who  "•  46. 
d  it   to   rules.     They  had   many   difciples, 
known  under  the  name  of  Sophifts,  of  whom 

4II  fpeak  in  the  fequel. 

Plato. 

ough  Plato  feems  to  have  undertaken  to  dif- 
rhetoric,  he  juftly  defer ves  to  be  ranked  in 
imber  of  the  moft  excellent  rhetoricians,  hav- 
ily  cenfured  and  ridiculed  thofe  who  dillio- 
d  this  art  by  the  abufe  of  it,  and  the  bad  tafte 
quence  they  endeavoured  to  introduce.  The 
md  judicious  refle<5lions,  which  we  find  in  fe- 
of  his  dialogues,  efpecialiy  in  the  Pha^drus 
iorgias,  may  be  confidered  as  a  good  rhe- 
and  contains  the   moil  important  principles 

Aristotle. 

flotle  is  acknowledged,  with  reafon,  the  chief 
'ince  of  rhetoricians.  PI  is  rhetoric,  divided 
iree  books,  has  ahvays  been  confidered  by  the 
i  as  a  mafterpiece,  and  the  mod  confummate 
i  that  ever  appeared  upon  this  fubjecc.  Wc 
..  II.  O  aie 
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are  indebted  for  this  work  to  its  author's  jealoui 
or  rather  emulation.  *  Ifocrates,  at  that  time  ve 
old,  taught  eloquence  at  Athens  with  extraordina 
fuccefs,  and  was  followed  by  a  great  number  or 
luftrious  difciples.  I  might  for  that  reafon  ha 
given  him  place  amongfl:  the  rhetoricians  :  but 
refer  fpeaking  of  him  to  another  title.  So  fhini: 
a  reputation  alarmed  Ariftotle.  By  an  happy  t 
rody  to  a  verfe  of  a  Greek  tragedy,  he  faid  to  hi 
felf :  //  is  a  (Jjame  for  me  to  keepfiknce^  and  let  1 
crates /peak. 

Till  then  he  had  folely  taught  philofophy  •,  whi 
he  continued  to  do  only  in  the  mornings,  and  opt 
ed  his  fchool  in  the  afternoon,  to  teach  pupils  ' 
precepts  of  rhetoric. 

It  appears  that  Ariftotle  compofed  feveral  woi ' 
JDe  Invent,  upon  rhetoric.     Cicero  fpeaks  in   more  than  c 
De^Orat.^  placc  of  a  colleflion,  in  which  this  f  philofopt ' 
i,a.n.i6o.  had  infertcd  all  the  precepts  of  that  art  which  1 
appeared  from  Tifias,  whom  he  confiders  as  i ' 
inventor  of  it,  to  his  own  times  •,  and   had  trea' ' 
them  with  fuch  elegance,  perfpicuity,  and  ord 
that  people  no  longer  had  recourfe  to  their  < 
thors  for  them,  but  only  to  Ariftotle. 

*  Itaqne  ipfe  Ariftoteles,  cum  florere  Ifocratem  nobilitate  difc  • 
lorum  videret — mutavit  repeiite  totam  fonnam  piope  dilciplins  i 
v'eifumque  quemdam  Philoftete  paulo  fecus  dixit.  Ille  enim  ta  ■ 
ait  fibi  efle  turpe  cum  barbaris  ;  hie  autem,  cum  Ifocratem  f  I 
retur  dicere.     De  Oral.  I.  3.  n.  141.  ■ 

Ifocratis  pissftantifilmi  difcipuli  fuerunt  in  omni  ftudiorum  gev.  i 
eoque  jam  I'eniore— — pomeiidianis  fcholis  Ariltoteles  prscipen  - 
tern  oratoriam  ccepit.     Squint.  1.  3.  c.  1. 

•j-  Nominatim  cujufque  prascepta  magna  conquifita  cuia  perfj  i^ 
confcripfit,  atque  enodata  diligcnter  expolliit ;  ac  tantiim  invc  J-i 
1-ibus  ipfis  fuavitate  &  bievitate  dicendi  prasftitit,  ut  nemo  ill<P! 
prxcepta  ex  ipforum  libiis  cognofcat;  fed  omnes,  qui,  quod  |1,| 
piaecipiant,  velint  intelligere,  ad  hunc  quafi  ad  quemdan^  n  h 
«ommodiorem  explicatorem  convertantur.    De  Invent. 

Im media  J 
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Immediately  after  Ariftotle's  rhetoric,  confifling 
1  three  books,  there  is  another  intituled,  Rhetorica 
I  Akxandrum^  as  addreffed  to  Alexander,  and  com- 
[fed  exprefly  for  him.  But  all  the  learned  agree 
(it  it  is   not  Ariftotle's. 

He  had  compofed  fome  books  upon  this  fubjeil 
ithe  name  of  Theodedes.    What  Valerius  Maxi- 
(  s  relates  on  this  head,  would  do  honour  to  AriRo- 
1  if  it  were  true.  He  tells  us,  that  to  pleafe  Theo- 
I  les,  one  of  his  difciples,  for  whom  he  had  a  par- 
i  liar  regard,    he  had  made  him  a  prefent  of  thefe 
()ks,  and  given  him  leave  to  publifh  them  in  his 
>•  .1  name  :   but  that  afterwards  repenting  his  hav- 
ti  inconfiderately  transferred  his  glory  to  another, 
ii  declared  himfelf  the  author  of  them.     Accord-  Lib.^c.g. 
r  ly  he  cites  them  as  in  his  rhetoric.     It  continued  P-  593- 
,.  loubt  to   the  time  of  Quintilian,    whether  this  i^'.'c.' 15. 
V  k  was  wrote  by  Ariftotle  or  Theode6tes. 

however  it  were,  his  rhetoric,  which  is  come 
li  /n  to  us,  and  which  no-body  difputes  being  his, 
s  tie  moft  generally  efteemed  of  all  his  works,  for 
t  wonderful  order,  the  folidity  of  the  refledions 
n  )rporated  with  the  precepts,  and  the  profound 
Lbwledge  of  the  human  heart,  which  appears  par- 
i.  larly  in  his  treatife  upon  the  manners  and  paf- 
i(  s.  Mafters  whofe  province  it  is  to  teach  youth 
;1  juence,  cannot  ftudy  fo  excellent  a  book  too 
n:h.     The  fame  may  be  faid  of  his  Poetics. 

An  A  X  I  M  E  N  E  S. 

^naximenes  of  Lampfacus  is  generally  taken 
bthe  author  of  the  rhetoric  addrelfed  to  Alexan- 
k  It  has  its  merit,  but  is  very  much  inferior 
0  hat  of  Ariftotle.  He  wrote  upon  many  other 
u  efts. 

O  2  Dio- 
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D  I  O  N  y  S  I  U  S    H  A  L  I  C  A  p.  N  A  S  S  E  U  S. 

Dionyfius  Halicarnafieus  is  of  the  firft  rank 
niongft  the  hiilorians  and  rhetoricians.     I  con 
der  him  in  this  place  only  under  the  latter  den 
ni!  nation. 

Soon  after  Auguftus  had  terminated  the  ci' 
wars,  about  the  187th  olympiad,  and  twenty-eig 
years  before  Jefus  Chrift,  Dionyfius  of  Halicarm 
feus  came  to  fettle  at  Rome,  where  he  refid 
Vol.  II.  twenty-eight  years.  It  is  believed,  from  fome  pi 
fages  in  his  writings,  that  he  taught  rhetoric  thei 
either  publicly  or  in  private. 

All  that  he  wrote  upon  this  head  is  not  cor 
down  to  us.  We  have  a  treatife  of  this  author  up- 
the  difpofition  of  words,  another  upon  the  Art ; 
third,  which  is  not  perfect,  of  the  charaLiers  of  i 
antient  writers,  and  efpecially  the  orators.  In  t 
firll  part  he  fpeaks  of  Lyjias,  Ifocrates,  and  Ifau 
in  the  fecond  he  treated  of  Demcjlhenes,  Hyperid 
and  JEfchims  -,  nothing  remains  of  it  but  what : 
lates  to  Demofthenes,  nor  is  that  fragment  end 
He  adds  alfo  fomething  on  Dinarchus.  Two  li 
ters  follow :  the  one  to  Amm^eus,  wherein  he  ex 
mines  whether  Derdofthe?ies  formed  himfelf  upon  AriJ 
tUs  rhetoric  \  trie  other  to  one  Pompeius,  where 
he  gives  an  account  of  what  he  thinks  vicious  in  Plat 
dillicn  :  We  have  ftill  his  comparifons  of  Herodot 
and  Thucydides.  Xenophon,  Philiftus,  and  The 
pompus.  And,  lauly,  we  have  his  rcHedions  up 
what  forms  the  pecidiar  character  of  Thucyduks.  T  ! 
end  of  thefe  laft  works  is  to  make  known  the  c\ ' 
radters  of  the  authors  of  whom  he  fpeaks,  and 
fhew  v/herein  they  are  and  are  not  imitable. 

Vv  hat  we  have  of  this  author's  is  not  theref( : 
a  rhetoric  in  form,  but  fragments  of  rhetoric, 
certain  points  of  that  art,  on  which  hs  thought 
to  treat. 

t 
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His  inquir}''  into  the  mod  celebrated  writers  of 
rciquity,  and  thejudgment  he  pafles  on  them,  may 
I  of  great  ufe  in  forming  the  taile.  It  is  true,  we 
;;  fhocked  at  firft  with  the  liberty  he  takes  in 
iaigning  certain  articles  of  Plato  and  Thucydi- 
(5,  ior  whom,  in  other  refpeds,  he  profefles  the 
l^heft  efteem  and  regard.  It  would  be  very  ufe- 
f,  and  not  difagrecable  to  the  reader,  to  enter 
iio  the  exad  difcuflion  of  his  judgments,  and  to 
eimine,  without  prejudice,  and  with  attention, 
iiether  they  are  or  are  not  founded  in  reafon  and 
tith.  Neither  the  plan  of  my  work,  nor  the  me- 
ocrity  of  my  talents,  admit  me  to  think  of  fuch 
J  undertaking.  Our  author  declares  in  feveraJ  Vol.  11. 
JOS,  that  it  is  neither  the  defire  to  exalt  him-  P;  ^^°' 
ir,  nor  to  depreciate  others,  that  are  his  motive  ^^'^' ' 
fd  guide  in  his  criticifms,  but  the  fincere  intent 
(  being  ufeful  to  his  readers  :  which  is  an  happy 
('pofition  for  forming  right  judgments. 

A  very  fhort  fragment  which  remains  of  his,  Vol.  ir. 
l^ws  us  his  motive  for  compofing  his*  treatifes  of  P-^°>^^- 
ii:5toric  :  this  was  the  defire  of  contributing  to  the 
<abliilim.ent  of  o-ood  tafte  in  regard  to  eloquence. 
.;0m  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  king  • 
{  Macedon,  it  had  fuffered  great  alterations  in 
(■eece,  and  by  an  imperceptible,  but  always  in- 
(^afing,  decline,  it  was  at  laft  funk  to  fuch  an 
(b,  that  it  could  fcarce  be  knov/n  for  itfelf.  We 
fall  fee  in  the  fequel,  that  this  alteration  and  de- 
(v  began  by  Demetrius  Phakreus.  Inftead  of  that 
Jinly  and  natural  beauty,  that  noble  and.  antient 
inplicity,  that  air  of  dignity  and  grandeur,  v/hich 
id  acquired  it  univerfal  refpe6l  and  unlimited  em- 
pe  over  the  minds  and  paffions  of  mankind  •,  it's 
I'al,  I  mean  Falfe  Eloquence,  from  the  delightful 
i^ions  of  Afia,  tacitly  laboured  to  fupplant  it, 
ude  ufe  of  paint  and  glaring  colours  for  that  pur- 
jfe,  and  alTumed  fuch  ornaments  as  v/ere  belt 
O  3  Xuited 
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fuked  to  dazzle  the  eyes,  and  illude  the  mind.  I 
I'his  lail-comer,  with  no  other  merit  than  thati 
of  a  fplendid  but  vain  attire,  though  a  ftranger,  at 
length  eftabliflied  herfelf  in  all  the  cities  of  Greece, 
to  the  exclufion  of  the  otlier,  a  native  of  the  coun- 
try, who  faw  herfelf  expofed  to  the  oblivion,  con- 
tempt, and  even  infults  of  thofe,  who  had  formerly 
fo  long  and  fo  jufily  admired  her.  Our  author,  in 
this  point,  compares  Greece  to  an  houfe,  wherein 
a  concubine  of  art  and  addrefs,  who  by  her  charms 
and  infmuations  has  gained  an  endre  afcendant  over 
the  hufband,  has  introduced  diforder  and  depra- 
vity, and  governors  without  controul ;  whilft  the 
lawful  wife,  become  in  fome  meafure  a  flave,  haj 
the  afflidion  to  fee  herfelf  defpifed  and  negledled. 
and  is  every  day  reduced  to  fuffer  the  moil  fenfi- 
ble  affronts  and  indignities  He  obferves  with  joy, 
that  found  eloquence  has  ior  fome  time  refumed  he 
antient  credit,  and  compelled  her  rival  in  her  turfli 
to  give  her  place.  All  he  fays  here  regards  Greec^f 
and  he  afcribes  fo  happy  a  change  to  the  good  t  " 
which  then  prevailed  at  Rome,  from  whence  il' 
had  already  diffufed  itfclf,  and  daily  would  conti 
pue  to  do  fo  more  and  more,  into  all  the  cities  ol 
Greece,  that  emulated  each  other  in  imitating  the 
example  of  the  reigning  city.  It  vv^as  to  contrib 
to  this  revival  of  eloquence  in  his  country,  thai 
Dionyhus  HalicarnafTeus  compofed  all  his  books 
upon  rhetoric  :  a  laudable  motive,  and  well  wor- 
thy of  a  j^-^od  and  zealous  citizen. 

H  E  R  M  O  G  E  N  £  S. 


Fhiloflr.  Hermogenes  was  a  native  of  Tarfus  in  Cilicia,; 
fi<.  vh.  and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoni-i 
f''-^'!,'^,'„  J^^'s.  That  prince,  having  had  the  curiofity  to  heai: 
*"''*''  'his  lectures,  was  charmed  with  them,  and  madei 
him  great  prefents.  He  began  to  profefs  rhetoric  i 
"        '  '       '  at 
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Jie  fifteenth  year  of  his  age;  and  was  but  eight- 
:ee  when  he  compofed  his  book  upon  it,  which  is 
!(i  ;med  a  very  good  work  by  the  learned.  But, 
3yi  very  fingular  event,  at  the  age  of  four  and 
:wity,  he  became  llupid,  and  continued  fo  during 
;h(  reil  of  his  life.  He  died  in  the  beginning  of 
:hi  third  century. 

Aphthonius. 

phthonius  lived  about  the  end  of  the  lecond 
ig  of  the  church,  or  the  beginning  of  the  third, 
n  tad  of  writing  upon  rhetoric,  as  others  had 
Ic  -%  only  for  thofe  who  had  made  fome  progrefs 
n  le  knowledge  and  ufe  of  that  art,  in  order  to 
«  ed  them  in  it ;  Aphthonius  wrote  folely  for 
1-  Iren,  his  precepts  extending  no  farther  than 
h  compofitions   he  believed   it  neceflary  for  them 

0  lake,  to  prepare  them  for  what  was  greateft  in 

1  uence. 

LONGINUS. 

)ionyfius  Longinus  was  a  native  of  Athens,  but 
]  defcent  of  Syria.  Though  he  excelled  very 
i:h  in  philofophy,  Plotinus  fays  however,  that 
( vas  lefs  a  philofopher  than  a  man  of  letters  :  and 
i^ed  it  was  by  the  latter  that  particularly  he  ac- 

rtd  the  greateft  reputation.  He  had  abundance 
]  erudition,  and  the  moft  refined,  exad:,  and  fo- 
(dilcernment  in  judging  works  of  wit,  and  re- 
rking  their  beauties  and  defedls. 

Df  ail  his  works,  time  has  left  us  only  his  trea- 
.  cf  the  Sublime,  which  is  one  of  the  fineft  frag- 
nts  of  antiquity.  Vv'e  have  Mr.  Boileau's  ex- 
Sent  tranflation  of  it,  which  has  more  the  air  of 
I  original  than  a  copy,  has  made  all  the  world 

ges  of  it's  merit,  and  has  juftified  the  general 
O  4  efteem 
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efteem  the  learned  always  had  for  its  author.    C; 
cilxus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Auguftus,  had  b 
■  fore  compofed  a  treatife  upon  the  Sublime :  but '. 
had  contented  himfelf  with  explaining  what  it  ws 
without  laying  down  any  rules  for  obtaining  th'l 
fublimity,  which  does  not  fo  much  perfuade,   ' '' 
raviih  and  tranfport  the  mind  of  the  reader.     It  j  ■ 
the  latter  point  Longinus  undertakes  to  treat  on  »^ 
his  work.  t]' 

Amongft  the  examples  which  he  gives  of  th  |' 
finning  and  magnificent  manner  of  flile,  he  fpeal  r" 
of  Mofes  in  thefe  terms  :    "  The  legiOator  of  tl 
*'  Jews,  who  was   no  common  perfon,.  having  o' 
*'  tremely  well  conceived  the  grandeur  and  powi 
"  of  God,  exprefies  them  in  all  their  dignity : ' 
"  the  beginning  of  his  laws,  in  thefe  words :  Gi ' 
'^'  /aid,  lei  there  be  light  and  there  was  light :  L  ' 
*'  the  earth  be,  and  the  earth  was."*  ' 

Longinus  taught  Zenobia  the  Greek  languagi 
who  efpoufed  the  celebrated  Odenatus,    king  ( 
Palmyra,  and  afterwards  emperor  of  the  Roman; 
Ar.rei.       It  is  faid,    that  he  advifed  that  princefs  to  writ 
Via.  m      |-{^e  haughty  letter  fhe  fent  the  emperor  Aureliar 
during  the  fiege  of  Palmyra-,  and   that  it  was  fc 
that  reafon  Aurelian  caufed  him  to  be  put  to  deatl 
^of.  1. 1.    He  fuffered  that  fentence  with  great  fortitude,  con 
foling  thofe  who    exprefied    their    grief   for   hi 
defUny. 


*  In  the  French  ihc  ivovds  are,  Que  la  lumiere  fe  faffe,  &  lalu 
miere  fe  fit ;  Qi-ie  la  lerre  le  fit,  elle  fut  faite.  Mr.  Rollinfays,  thu 
is  fnore  energy  and  fublhmty  m  the  Hebreiv,  nvhich  has  literally,  Qu 
la  lumiere  loif,  Sc  la  lumiere  fut :  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  wa 
l!p,ht ;  exadly  as  in  the  EngUJh  'verfwtr.  The  nvord  faire,  continut 
he,  fecms  to  i?nply  fame  effort.,  and  a  Juccefficn  of  time;  nvhereas  t). 
terms.  Que  !a  lumiere  foit,  &  la  lumiere  fut;  Let  there  be  lighi 
and  there  was  light;  exprefs  better  a  rapid  obedience  to  the  Lord  i 
Nature^s  command. 

Deme 
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Demetrius. 

*■  lere  is  a  treatife  in  Greek  upon  Elocution,  which, 
>  2;li  a  very  fmall  fragment  of  rhetoric,  is  how- 
z  Dr  fufficient  vahie  to  do  honour  to  its  author, 
c  s  afcribed  to  a  perfon  whofe  name  refle<5l:s  no 
s  oiiour  upon  the  work  :  this  is  the  famous  De- 
i  u  Phalereus,  fo  called  from  the  Athenian 
I  i'halerus,  where  he  was  born.  The  critics 
)u  however  entirely  agree  that  this  work  was 
i  fume  of  whom  attribute  it  to  Demetrius 
( indrinus,  an  author  of  much  later  date  than 
1 31  mer  -,  and  others  believe  it  to  have  been 
•;  en  by  Dionyfius  HalicarnafTeus.  Mr.  Gibert 
c  !s,  by  a  very  judicious  examination  of  the 
)  itfelf.  Its  ftile  and  principles,  that  it  was  not 
I  )Qred  by  Demetrius  Phalereus. 


ARTI- 
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A  R  T  I  C  L  E    II.  I 

OF  THE  LATIN  RHETORICIAN^ 

T  was  not  without  difficulty  and  oppofition  t  ^ 
__  the  Latin  rhetoricians  fucceeded  in  eftablifh; ; 
themfelves  at  Rome.     It  is  well  known  that  t  . 
city,  Iblely  intent  in  the  firll  ages  upon  eftabliHii 
its  power,  and  extending  its  conquefts,  did  not ; 
ply  itfelf  at  all  to  the  ftudy  of  the  polite  arts  £ 
fciences.     Four  or  five  hundred  years  elapfed,  1 
fore  they  were  in  any  efteem  at  Rome.    Philofof 
was  abfolurely  unknown  there,  as  well  as  all  othe 
eloquence,  but  that  which  proceeds  from  nat 
and  happinefs  of  genius,  without  the  aid  of  art 
precepts.     The  Grecian  philolbphers  and  rhetori 
ans,    who  went  to  Rome,  carried  thither  with  th 
the  tafle  for  the  arts  which  they  profeiTed.    '^ 
An.  Rom.  have  feen  that  Paulus  yEmilius,    in  the  tour 
5S3-         made  into  Greece  after  having  conquered  Perfe 
v\nt.  J.  c.  j.j^^   i^fj.   ]^\^-^„   Qf  Macedonia,    demanded  of  t 

Athenians,  that  they  would  chufe  him  an  excell( 
philofopher  to  finifh  the  education  of  his  childrer 
This  cuftom  had  taken  place  for  fome  dme  1 
fore  at  Rome,  but  was  foon  interrupted  by 
edid,  pafTed  in  the  confuIHiip  of  Straboand  MeiTa 
Ant.  J.  C.  by  which  it  was  decreed,  that  all  philofophers  a 
Sueton.  de  rhctoricians  fhould  quit  Rome  -,  exercifes  in  th 
ciar.  rhet.  vi^ay,  unknown  till  then,  giving  offence  to  t 
*^-^'         Itate. 

Five  or  fix  years  after  this  edifl:,  ambafladors ; 

rived  at  Rome  from  Athens  upon  a  pardcular  affa 

^^j.    °^'  All  the  young  Romans,  who  had  any  tafte  ] 

Ant.  J.  C.  ftudy,  went  to  vifit  them,  and  were  tranfport 

*  Piimo  quidem  Romani,  qui  nullum  artis  prseceptum  elTe  ai 
trarentur,  tantum,  quantum  ingenio  &  cogitatione  poterant,  c 
fequebantur.     Cic.  1.  i.  dc  Orat.  n.  14. 
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.  Imiration  on  hearing  them  difcourfe.     Car-  Plut.  in 
Ic  efpecially,    one  of    thofe    ambalTadors,    in    ^^'  ^^"^' 
ii  eloquence  force  united  with  abundance  of 
end  deUcacy,  acquired  extraordinary  reputa- 
,  The  whole  city  rang  with  his  praife.  It  was 
eally  talked,  that  a  breek  was  arrived  of  ad- 
th  lalents  •,  that  his  great  knowledge  made  him 
eh. in  man  •,  and  ihat  his  equally  animated  and 
'  eloquence  infpired  fuch  an  ardour  for  Itu- 
.     -.th,  as  induced  them  to  renounce  ail  other 
;  cs  and  avocations.     The  Romans  faw   with 
tuisFadion  their  children  addict  then;',  j'ves  to 
eek  erudition,   pafTionately  attached  to  thefe 
rkil  perfons.      Cato  only,    as   foon  as  this 
■'  learning  began  to  gain  ground  in  the  city, 
uch  concerned  at  it ;  apprehending,  that  the 
on  and  emulation   of  youth   might   be   en- 
1  by  it,  and  that  in  confequence  they  might 
the  glory  of  fpeaking,  to  that  of  acting  well, 
hen  he  faw  that  the  difcourfes  of  thefe  philo- 
s,  tranflated  into  Latin  by  one  of  the  fenators, 
n  great  vogue   throughout    the     city,     and 
ead  with  univerfal  applaufe  ;  he  employed  all 
:dit  in  the  fenate  to  terminate  the  affair  which 
rought  the  ambafiadors   to    Rome,    and  to 
their  departure.     "  Let  them  return  to  their 
ools,  faid  he,  and  teach  there  as  long  as  they 
lafe,  the  children  of  the  Greeks :  but  let  the 
J  man  youth   hear  nothing  within   thefe  walls 
]ept  the  laws  and  the  magiftrates,  as  they  did 
>ore  their   arrival."     As  it  the  (ludy  of  philo- 
"   and  eloquence  was  incompatible   with  obe- 
li to  the  laws  and  magiftrates. 
^e  *  departure  and  abfence  of  thefe  philofophers 
Jt  extinguifli  the  ardour  for  ftudy,  which  their 


iditis  oratoiibus  Graecis,  cognitifqiie  eonim  Uteris,  adhibitif- 
ftoribus,  inciedibili  quodara  noltri  homines  dicendi  ftudio 
int.     L:l'.  I.  de  Orat.  11.  4.. 

difcoufres 
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difcourfes  had  iafpired.     The  tafte  for  eloqiK 
became  the  univerfal  paflion  of  the  Roman  you 
and,  far  from  abating  the  defire  of  military  gl( 
as  Cato  had  apprehended,  it  only   ferved  tae:it; 
its  value  and  merit.     V/e  may  judge  of  this  fit: 
what  hiftory  tells  us  of  Scipio  Africanus,  wholi  d 
at  that  time.     He  was  of  fo  refined  and  delicat ;. 
tafte  in  regard  to   polite  learning,  that,  as  well 
Lashus,  he  was  fufpecfted  of  having  fome  (hare  i 
writing  Terence's  comedies,  the  moft  perfed  w  ^. 
we  have  in  that  kind.     He  had   always  with  1  gr 
pv°rfons  -f  of  the  firft  rank  in  learning,  as  Panaei  ^; 
and  Polybius,  who  accompanied   him  even  in   p 
field.     The  latter  informs  us,  that  Scipio,  wl  (: 
very  young,  and  confequently  even  at  the  time  ; 
Ipeak  of,    had   a  very  llrong  inclination  for   i 
Sciences,  and  that  abundance  of  learned  men  |i 
every  kind  came  daily  from  Greece  to  Rome.  N  'r 
was  Scipio  the  worfe  captain,  for  having  bee:  -, 
man  of  letters  ? 

From  that  time  the  ftudy  of  eloquence,  dur 
almoft  fifty  years,  was  fo  highly  efceemed  at  Rot  , 
that  it  was  regarded  as   one   of  the  moft  effeft  I 
methods  for  attainins:  the  hiaiheft:  dignities  in 

o  o  o 

commonwealth.    'But  it  was  taught   only  by 
Greek  rhetoricians :  whence  all   the  exercifes, 
which  the  youth   were   formed,   were   made  ir 
foreign  language,  and  in  the  mean  time  that  of 
country,    that  is   to  fay,    the  Latin  tongue,  a 
almoft  univerfally  negle<5led.     Who  does  not  p 
ceive  how  much  this  cuftom,  if  I  may  venture 
fay  fo,    was   contrary   to   right    reafon  and  gc 
fenfe  ?  For,   after  all,  it  was  in  Larin   that  th 
young    perfons    were   one   day    to   plead   at 

•f  Scipio  tarn  elegans  liberalinm  ftudionim  omr.ifqne  doftrin; 
auflor  &  admirator  fuit,  nt  Polybium  Frinstiumque,  praecellei 
jrigenio  viros,  domi  militixque  fecum  hab'ieiit.     ^til,  Paterc.  I 
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',  o  harangue  the  people,  and  give  their  opi- 
ifl  in  the  Tenate :  it  was  therefore  in  Latin 
:y  ought  to  have  been  taught  to  fpeak  and 
n  Die.  I  do  not  fay,  that  it  was  neceffary  to 
:Jie  compofitions  in  Greek.  As  they  could  find 
jtfeft  models  of  eloquence  but  in  the  Greek 
t  s,  it  was  ablblutely  prober  for  them  to  ftudy 
t  mguage  thoroughly,  and  to  compofe  in  Greek, 

0  'er  to  form  themielves  upon  fuch  excellent 
c  Is.   Cicero  ufed  this  cuftom,  even  when  more 

';  ced  in  years,  for  which  he  gives  this  reafbn  :  ^^  clar. 
t  id  this,  fays  he,  becaufe  the  Greek  language,  *^'^^*  "* 
Pi  plying  more  ornaments,  accuftomed  me  to 
:  npofe  in  the  fame  manner  in  Latin.  Befides, 
Ij  dying  under  fuch  great  matters  of  eloquence, 
J!  o  were  all  Greeks,  it  would  not  have  been  in 
f  ir  power  to  have  inftrufted  and  correfled  my 

1  npofitions,  if  I  had  not  made  them  in  Greek." 
:ie  tells  us,  that  he  united  them  alfo  with 
t  exercifes,  though  lefs  frequently. 

;  ave  faid  that  Cicero  was  at  that  time  fome- 
I  advanced  in  life.  For  we  fhall  foon  fee,  that 
mpofed  his  firft  ftudies  only  in  Greek,  the 
I  rhetoricians  not  being  yet  eftabliflied  at 
2,  or  having  but  very  lately  begun  to  teach 
i,  This  it  is  time  to  explain,  with  which  I 
I  introduce  my  account  of  the  Latin  rhetori- 
i,  of  whom  I  am  to  fpeak  in  this  article. 

L.  Plotius  Gallus. 

iftom  has  a  kind  of  defpotic  fway,  and  does 

;ive  place  even  to  reafon  and  experience  wich- 

xceeding  difficulty.     Suetonius,  upon  the  au- 

cy  of  Cicero,  in  a  letter  which  is  lofl,  informs  De  clar. 

hat  L.  Plotius  Gallus  was  thefiiit  who  taught  ^^'^^•^-  *• 

iric  at  Rome  in  the  Latin  tongue.     This  he  ^^"g',    °"^* 

did  Ant.  J.  c. 
94. 


I 
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did  with  great  fuccefs,  and  had  a  great  concoui  t 


fe 


f 


hearers 
Pint,  m         Cicero,  at  that  time  very  young,  ftudied  rhet 
*^'gg^       but  under  Greek  mafters,  who  alone  till  then  |! 
^       '      taught  it  at  Rome.     He  had  acquired  fo  gre 
reputation  amongft  his  feJlow  pupils,  that,  01 
particular  diftinftion,  and  to  do  him  honour,  v 
they  left  the  fchools,  they  always  placed  him  ir 
midft  of  them ;  and  the  fathers  of  thofe  children, 
every  day  heard  them  extol  the  pregnancy  of 
wit,  and  the  maturity  of  his  judgment,  went 
prefsly  to  the  fchools  to  be  witneiles  of  their 
perfon,  not  being  able  to  believe  ail  the  great  th:  f 
related  of  him.  f 

It  was  at  this  time  *  Plotius  opened  a  rhet  ^: 
fchool  at  Rome.     All  the  Roman  youth,  that 
the  leaft  tafle  of  eloquence,  were  palTionately  f  ; 
of  hearing  him.     Cicero,  then  but  fourteen  yi  , 
old,  would  gladly  have  followed  that  example,   i 
improved  from  the  lefTons  of  this  new  mafter  wl  ! 
reputation  was  very  great  throughout  the  wl  ? 
city,  and  was  fenfibly  concerned  on  being  debai  1 
that  liberty.     "  I  was  prevented,  fays  he,  by  i 
*'  authority  and  advice  of  the  mod  learned  perfc ', 
*'  who  were  of  opinion,  that  the  exercifes  of  rhc  • 
"  ric  in  the  Greek  tongue  were  better  ^adapted  1 
*'  forming  the  minds  of  youth." 
Lib.4.  de       It  is  not   to  be  doubted,    that  Cicero  me  1 
Orat.  n.  2.  Craffus  in  this  place  :  he  explains  himfelf  m  : 
clearly  in  another,  where  he  fays,  that,  whilft  ; 
was  very  young,  he  ftudied  with  his  coufins, 
fons  of  Aculeo,  under  mafters  chofen  according 
the  tafte  and  advice  of  CrafTus. 

»  Equldem  memorla  teneo,  pueris  nobis  primum  Latine  do 
coepifle  Lucium  Plotium  quemdam  :  ad  qiiem  cum  fiertt  concui 
quod  ftudiofiffimiis  quifque  apud  eum  exerceietur,  dolebam  i 
idem  non  licere.  Continebar  autem  doftifiimorum  hominum  au 
iitate,  qui  exillimabant  Grscis  exercitationibus  ali  melius  ing 
pofle.    Cic.  apud  Siiefon.  de  clar.  Rhet.  c.  s. 
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*!  le  Latin  rhetoricians  were  in  great  efteem  at  An.  Rom» 
3  e,  and  their  fchools  much  frequented  :  but  a  *J('°j  j  q^ 
ri)le  Itorm  Ibon   rofe  up  againft  them.     The  92. 
n  rs,  Domitius  iEnobarbus  and  Licinius  Craffus,  ^"^,^°"r  ^* 
it.i  an  edift  in  regard  to  them,  the  tenor   of  c.  j. 
h  1  Suetonius  has  preferved.     "  We  have  been 
]  formed,  fay  thofe  cenfors,  that  there   are  per- 
;  'IS,  who,  under  the  name  of  Latin  rhetoricians, 
;  themfelves  up  for  teachers  of  a  new  art,  and 
at  youth  affemble  in  their  fchools,  where  they 
fs  whole  days  in  idlenefs.     Our  anceftors  have 
livered  down  to  us,  what   they  delired   their 
ildren  fhould  be  taught,   and  to  what  fchools 
ey  fhould  go.     Thefe  new  eftablifhments,  fo 
3pofite  to  the  culloms  and  ufages  of  our  fore- 
thers,  are  not  pleafing  to  us,  and  appear  con- 
ary  to  difcipline  and  good  order.     Wherefore 
e  think  it  incumbent  on  us  to  notify  this  our 
Dinion,  as  well  to  thofe  who  have  opened  fuch 
hools,  as  to  fuch  as  frequent  them,  and  to  de- 
are  that  fuch  innovation  is  not   agreeable  to 


D' 


'he  Craflus,  of  whom  I  have  hitherto  fpoken,  is 
1  of  the  perfons,  whom  Cicero  introduces  in  his 
:  cs  de  oratore.  That  dialogue  is  fuppofed  to  have  An.  Rom. 
iid  two  years  after  the   cenforfhip   of  Craffus.  ^^^^  ,  ^ 
I  makes  an  apology  in  it  for  his  edidl  againft  the  90.  *  '  ■' 
an  rhetoricians.     '•  I  filenced  *  them,  fays  he, 
i  i"ot  to  oppofe,  as  fome  have  reproached  me,  the 
1 

jEtiam  Latini,  fi  diis  placet,  hoc  biennio  maglftri  dicendi  ex- 
Imt;  quos  ego  cenfor  edi6lo  meo  fuftuleram  :  non  quo  (ut  nefcio 
I  diccre  aiebant)  acui  ingenia  adolefcentiiim  nollem  ;  fed  cou- 
i  ingenia  obtundi  nolui,  corroboiari  impudentiam.  JMam  apud 
I  cos,  cuicuimodi  effent,  videbam  tamen  effe,  praster  hanc  exer- 
lionem  linguae,  do6lrinam  aliquam  &  humanitatem  dignam  fcien- 
I  Hos  vero  novos  magilhos  nihil  intelligebam  poffe  docere,  niii 
liderent :  quod,  etiam  cum  bonis  rebus  conjunftum,  per  fe  ipfum 
lagnoperc  fugicndum.  Hoc  cum  unum  traderetur,  &  cum  im- 
;nliae  ludus  tiret,  putavi  effe  cenlbris,  ne  longius  id  ferperet, 
idere.    Lib,  3,  de  Or  at,  n.  ^^^ 

"  progrefs 
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"  progrefs  of  youth  in  eloquence,  but,  on  thecoi  ' 
*'  trary,  to  prevent  their  minds  from   beino-  co 
"  rupted  and  ftupified^  and  their  contrading  pn 
•'  fumption  and  impudence.    For  indeed  1  obfer\ 
'*  ed  that  amongft  the  Greek  rhetoricians,  how  ir  i 
"  different  foever  their  merit,  befides  the  exerci  K 
"  of  fpeaking,  in  which  their  profefTion  properl  ll 
"  confifls,  there  always  was  a  fund  of  folid  an  |i 
•*  eftimable  knowledge.     But   I  did  not  conceiv  ii 
"  that  our  youth  could  acquire  any  thing  undf  n 
*'  thefe  new  mafters,  unlefs  it  were  boldnefs  an  \i 
•'  confidence,  always  blameable,  even  when  unite 
"  with  other  good  qualities.     As  this  therefor 
"  was  all  they  could  learn  of  them,  and  the; : 
''  fchools,  to  fpeak  properly,  were  only  fchools  c 
"  impudence,  I  thought  it  my  duty,  as  cenfor,  i 
"  put  a  ftop  to  fuch  abufes,  and  prevent  their  per 
"  nicious  confequences.'* 

All  I  have  hitherto  faid  proves  how  liable,  ii 
point  of  erudition  and  fcience,  new  methods  am 
eftablifliments  are  to  obftacles  and  contradidions 
even  from  perfons  of  the  greatell  merit,  ando 
the  beft  intentions  in  other  refpefts.  But  utilit) 
and  truth  at  lad  prevail,  and  open  themfelvesawa) 
through  all  the  difficulties  that  oppofe  them.  Wher 
thefe  ftorms  and  troubles  are  blown  over ;  wher 
prejudices,  frequently  blind  and  precipitate,  have 
given  place  to  ferious  and  calm  refledion ;  and 
things  are  examined  v/ich  temper  and  in  cool 
blood  ;  we  are  furprifed  that  pradlices  fo  ufefiil  in 
themfelves  Ihould  have  been  capable  of  meeting 
with  fuch  oppofition.  This  is  the  fate,  though  ol 
a  different  kind,  the  philofophy  of  Defcartcs  ex* 
perienced  amongft  us,  which  was  at  firft  attacked  fd 
warmly,  and  is  now  almoft  univerfally  approved. 

The  fame  happened  at  Rome  in  regard  to  the 
Latin  rhetoricians.  They  perceived  at  length  how 
confiftent  it  was  with  right  reafon  and  good  fenfe 
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)  )rm  and  exercife  youth  for  eloquence  in  the 
muage  they  were  always  to  fpeak  -,  and  after  thefe 
nifhocks,  the  fchools  of  the  Latin  rhetoricians 
e  eftabliflied  in  tranquillity,  and  did  not  a  little 
3iiibute  to  the  amazing  progrefs  of  the  ftudy  of 

0  lence  in  the  fucceeding  years. 

he  Greek  rhetoricians,  however,  v/ere  not   ne- 
le  ed,  and  had  a  great  ihare  in  the  improvement 
:'  hich  1  have  been  fpeaking.     It  is  furprifing  to 
)i  der  the  ardour  and   paflion,  with  which  the 
G  lan  youth  went  to  hear  thefe  mafirers,  and  even 
h  1  of  more  advanced  years.     Cicero  had  begun  De  chr. 
r  )pear  at  the  bar  in  his  twenty-fixth  year.     His  o'-'-"- 
!e  lings  for  S.  RoRius  Amerinus  acquired  him  an  ^ 
It  .ordinary    reputation.      Molo,    the   celebrated 
r  k  rhetorician,  came  to  Rome  about  this  time, 

deputy  from  the  Rhodians.  Cicero,  highly 
L|  ble  as  he  already  was,  became  his  difciple,  and 
i(  ght  himfelf  happy  and  honoured  in  receiving 
f:  IS  from  him.  After  having  pleaded  two  years,  ibid,  n. 
s health,  or  perhaps  reafons  of  policy,  having  s^s*  3i«^' 
)  jed  him  to  fufpend  his  application  to  bufmefs, 
u  to  make  a  voyage  into  Greece  and  Afia,  be- 
\  the  feveral  mafcers  of  eloquence^  v/hom  he 
^  d  at  Athens  and  elfewhere,  he  went  exprefsly 

hodes,  to  put'  himfelf  again  under  the  difci^ 
ii  of  Molo  •,  in  order  that  fo  excellent  a  mailer 
lit  take  pains  in  reforming,  and,  in  a  manner, 

lew  moulding    his    fiile  :      /IpcUcnio  Moloni  fe  (^intih 

1  ii  rurfus  formandim  c.c  velut  reccquendtim  dediti 
[<o*was  a  very  excellent  pleader,    and   com- 


)!  i 


Kiibus  non  contentiis,  Rhodiim  veni,  nieque  ad  eimdeiT!  c]iicrr!, 
udiveiam,  Molonem  applicavi  :  cum  aclorem  in  veris  caulis,. 


i  jiemqiie  prseftantein,  turn   in  notandis  animadvertenuirque  vi- 
nftituendo  docendoque  prudentifTimum.     Is  deditoperam  (fi 


D  id  conleq'di  potuit)  ut  nimis  redundantes  ros  &  fbpcrfluenteS 
If  iii  ouadam  dicendi  impunitatc  &  llcentia  reprimeret,  &  quafi 
t  lipas  diffluentes  coerceret.  Ita  recepi  me,  biennio  poft,  ncn 
c  exercitatior,  led  prope  mutatus.  Nam  &  contejitlo  nimia  vo- 
;  fedeiat,  &:quafi  dcfeibuerat  oratio.     De  clar.  crai,  n,  316. 

OL.  II.  P  poiRd 
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pofed  very  finely  :  but  his  principal  happinefs  li 
in  difcernin^   and  exploding  the  defedls  in  the  ft' 
of  thofe  who  applied  themfelves  to  him,  and 
had  a  Vv'onderful  happinefs  in  correfting  them,  1 
the  vi\ic  advice  and  folid  inftruftions  he  gave  ther 
He  endeavoured,  for  I  dare  not  fay  he  effefted 
(fays  Cicero)   to   corred:  and  reftrain  a  vicious   i 
dundance  in  my   ftile,  which  too  iicentioufly  ov( 
flowed  its  juft  bounds,  and  taught  me  not  ro  aba 
don  niyfelf  to  the  iinpetuofity  of  my  years,  and  t 
fire  of  an   imagination  that  wanted  maturity  a 
experience.     Cicero  confeiles,    that   irom  chenc 
forth,  a  great  a-teration  enfued  in   Iris  manner, 
well  in  regard   to  the  tone  of  his  voire,  which 
exerted  no  longer  with  fo  much  vehemence,  as  1 
ftile,  which  became  more  exaft  and  corred:. 

Thefe  young  Romans  muft  have  had  a  v( 
warm  defire  to  improve  themfelves  in  eioquen 
to  take  fo  much  pains  in  going  to  hear  the  rhe 
ricians,  and  not  to  blufh,  though  already  in  gr 
reputation,  to  become  their  difcipies  again,  and 
confefs  their  ftill  having  occafion  for  their  a 
But,  on  the  other  fide,  the  merit  of  fuch  rhetc 
cians  muft  have  been  very  folid  and  v/ell  eftabli 
ed,  to  have  acquired  fo  great  a  confidence  in 
and  to  have  fupported  the  idea  which  fuch  perfc 
as  Cicero  conceived  of  it.  j 

Plotius,  the  firft  of  the  Latin  rhetoricians,  w  • 
gave  occafion  for  what  I  have  hitherto  laid,  h;  , 
without  doubt,  colleagues  and  fucceffors,  who  .  • 
quitted  themrelves  of  the  fame  fundion  with  1, 
noLir.  Suetonius  mentions  feveral  :  but  as  they  ' 
little  known,  I  proceed  dh'edly  to  Cicero,  who  • 
deed  did  not  immediately  teach  eloquence  as  a  n  • 
fter,  'but  has  left  us,  excellent  precepts  upon  it. 


C  I  C  E  R 
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Cicero. 

*i'icero,  by  his  treatifes  upon  rhetoric,  has  Jufcly 
Tited  the  honour  of  being  placed  at  the  head  of 
I:  Latin  rhetorician,  as  he  has  by  his  orations 
1  of  the  firft  rank  amongft  the  orators. 

Ti<^  tra6ls  upon  rhetoric  are  :  Three  books  de  Ora- 
ne  book  intitled  fimply  the  Orator  ;  A  dia- 
v',  intitled  Brutus,  upon'  the  illujirious  Orators  \ 
,^  books  upon  Invention-,  tht  Partes  Oratorio;  the 
rMcle  Orator,  and  the  Topics.  In  this  enumera- 
£  of  Cicero's  works  upon  eloquence,  I  do  not 
))w  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were  corn- 
ed. 

The  three  firfl  are  abfolute  mafter-pieces,  in 
''  :h  what  was  called  the  Roman  urbanity,  Urba- 
(',  Romana,  prevails  in  a  fupreme  degree,  which 
Hv'ers  to  the  atticifm  of  the  Greeks,  that  is  to 
r  whatever  was  fined,  mod  delicate,  mod  ani- 
led,  and,  in  a  word,  moff  confummate  as  to 
light,  expreflion,  and  tour  of  genius. 

1ie  three  books  of  the  Orator  are,  properly 
iking,  Cicero's  rhetoric:  not  a  dry  rhetoric,  (tuck 
M  precepts,^  and  deftitute  of  grace  and  beai^ty, 

I  one  that,  vv'ith  the  folidity  of  principles  and 
:  61ions,  unites  all  the  art,  delicacy,  and  orna- 
iit,  of  v/hich  a  fubje6l  of  that  nature  is  fufcep- 
,1^  He  *  compofed  this  work  at  the  reqiieft  of 
i  brother  Q^  Cicero,  who  defired  to  have  fbme- 
hg  more  perfect  of  his  than  the  books  upon  in- 
ecion,  which  were  the  firft-fruits  of  his  youth, 
n  by  no  means  worthy  the  reputation  he  aiter- 
I'As  attained.    To  avoid  the  air  and  drynefs  of  the 

II  ' 

'Vis  enim,  quoniam  quxdriin  jnieris  nut  nclolclcentulis  nobis  ex 
Miientariolis  noltris  inchoata    atqvie  viulia  exciderunt,    vix  liac 

!tl;  dio-na  &  hoc  iifu- aliquid   iilHcni  de  rebus  poliiiui  a  iiobis 

eic^iufquc  profeni.     De  orut.  1.  i.  u.  2. 
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fchools,  he  treats  on  this  fubjecl  in  dialogues,  whefei^ 
he  introduces,  as   fpeakers,    the  greateft  and  mo 
famous  peifons  Rome  had  for  wit,  erudition,  ari 
eloquence.     The  time,  wherein  thefe  dialogues  ai  r 
fuppofcd  to   be  lield,  is   the  662d  year  fiom  t\  \ 
foundation  of  Rome,  and  ninety  years  before  Jefi  k 
Chrift,  in  the  confulfhip  of  L.  Marcius  Piiilippi  f 
and  Scxtus  JuHus  Cslar. 

This  manner  of  writing,  I  mean  dialogue,  is  e;  | 
tremely  difficult :  becaufe,  without  mentioning  tl  " 
variety  of  charaders,  which   muft  every-where  1 
equally  fuftained  without  the  lead  deviation  fro  ; 
them,  two  things  that   feem  almoft   incompatib  | 
muft  unite  in  them,  the  fimple  and   natural  air    i 
familiar  difcourfe,  with  the  elegant  ftile  of  the  co  i 
verfation  of  perfons  of  vnt.     Plato,  of  all  the  a  | 
tient  authors,  is  generally  conceived  to  have  fu  j 
ceeded  beft  in  dialogue.     But  we  may  indifputab  | 
give  Cicero  an   equal  rank  with  him,  to  fay  1 1 
more,  efpecially  in  the  treatifes  of  which  we  nc  | 
fpeak.    I  do  not  know  v/hether  my  eftecm  and  lo  | 
for  an  orator,  with  whom  I  might  fay  I  have  be  j 
brought  up  from  my  earlieft  infancy,  prejudice  ai  | 
blind  me  in  his  favour  •,  but,  in  my  opinion  there 
in   thefe  converfations   a  tafte,  a  fait,    a  fpirit,  , 
grace,  a  native  elegance,  that  can  never  be  fuffi<  | 
ently  admired.  I 

The  third  of  the  books  I  fpeak  of  treats,  amon<  | 
other  fubjefts,  of  the  choice  and  order  of  words, 
dry  and   difagreeable  topic  in  itfelf,  but  of  gn 
ufe  to  the  Roman  eloquence,  and  which,  moreth 
any  thing,  fliev/s  the  profound  genius  and  extt 
of  mind  of  this  orator.     When  he  came  firft  to  t 
bar,  he  found  the  Roman  eloquence  ablblutely  d 
titute  of  an   advantage,    which  infinitely   exali 
that  of  the  Greeks,    to  which  he  had  devoted    ■ 
whol?  application,  and  of  which  he  knew  all  i  • 
beauties,  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  his  native  tongi . 
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'amiliar  had  he  made  it  to  him  by  clofeand  pro- 
nd  (ludy.  This  advantage  was  the  found,  num- 
,  cadence,  and  harmony,  of  which  the  Greek 
nore  fufceptible  than  any  other  language,  and 
ich  give  it  an  inconteftable  fuperiority  in  this 
w  to  them  all.  Cicero,  who  was  extremely  zea- 
s  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  undertook  to 
ir^art  to  it  this  advantage,  of  which,  till  then, 
tl  Greeks  had  been  in  fole  poffefllon. 

L4e  *  perceived  that  words,  like  foft  wax,  have 
a  exibilicy  wonderfully  capable  of  receiving  every 
k.d  of  form,  and  in  being  adapted  in  whatever 
n  nner  we  pleafe.  The  proof  of  which  is,  that  for 
a  the  different  fpecies  of  verfe,  which  are  very 
raierous;  for  all  the  diverfity  of  ftiles,  the  fim- 
l ',  the  florid,  and  the  fublime  j  for  all  the  effe6ts 
^  lich  fpeech  is  capable  of  producing,  to  pleafe,  to 
(nvince,  to  move-,  wotds  of  a  different  nature  are 
I L  employed  -,  but,  taken  from  one  common  heap, 
1  ufe  that  exprcffion,  and  alike  difpofed  for  every 
}:\  they  lend  themfelves,  at  the  poet's  and  orator's 
(Icretion,  to  be  applied  in  whatever  manner  they 
link  fit. 
Cicero,  well  convinced  of  this  principle,  of 
iixh  the  reading  and  ftudy  of  the  Greek  authors 
id  given  him  a  fehfible  pro<;>f,  or  rather  which  he 
■id  extraci:ed  from  nature  itfelf,  undertook  to  add 
.is  charm   to  the  Latin  language,  of  which,  be- 

*  Nihil  eft  tarn  tenerum,  neque  tam  flcxibile,  r.eque  quod  tam 
cilf  fequatur  quocuinque  ducas,  qiiam  oratio.  Ex  liac  verfus,  ex 
dein  difpares  numeii  conficiuniur :  ex  hac  etiam  foluta  vaiiis  mo- 
i  iiiii.ltoiuinque  geiienini  oratio.  Non  enim  Cunt  alia  fermonis, 
ia  cor.tentionis  verba  ;  neque  ex  alio  geneie  ad  uium  quotidianuni, 
10  a.l  fteaam  pompamqxie  I'utnuntur  :  ltd  ea  nos  cum  jacentia  lul'-r 
ilinnis  e  medic,  ficut  moliifilmam  ceram  ad  noltnim  arbltrium 
rmamus  &  fingimus.  Itaque  turn  graves  fumus,  turn  uibtiles, 
im  medium  quiddam  tencmus  :  fic  inftitutam  noftram  Icntcntiani 
quitur  orationis  genus,  idque  ad  omiiem  raticnem,  &  auiium  vo- 
;ptatem,  Sc  animorv.ni  motum  mutatui-  &  fleititur.  Deorat.  i.  3, 
•  i^7j   177- 
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fore  his  time,  it  was  entirely  deftitute.     Thish' 
efteded   with  fuch    fuccefs  and   promptitude,  th^' 
in  a  few  years  it  affumed  a  quite  new  form,  and! 
what  has  no  example,  attained  almoit  inftantly 
fupreme  perfedlion  in  this  v/ay.     For  every  bod 
knows,  that  generally  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  fci 
ences  is  flow,  and  that  they  do  not  attain  their  fina 
maturity  but  by  degrees. 

This  was  not  the  cafe  in  the  matter  of  which  Wi 
are  fpeaking,  that  is  to  fay,  the  number  and  har 
mony  of  fpeech.    Cicero  fcized  almoft  immediate!] 
the  fine  and. the  perfect,  and  introduced  into  hi: 
language,  by  the  happy  arrangement  of  his.  words, 
a  fweetnefs,  grace,  and  majeity,  which  almoft  e- 
quailed  it  with  the  Greek  •,    and  with  which  th( 
ear,  of  all  who  have  the  leaft  fenfibility  for  fount 
and  harmony,  is  {till  agreeably  foothed.     It  is  n.oi 
furprifing  therefore,  that  this  great  orator,  to  fecurf 
to  his  language  the   advantage  he  had  acquired  it. 
and  to  perpetuate  the  ufe  and  pofieffion  of  it,  fhoulc ' 
think  it  incumbent  on   him  to  treat  on  this  fub- 
je(?c  in  all  it's  extent.     Accordingly  he  enters  upon 
it  with  a  vail  enumeration  of  things,  which  cannot 
aiiord  us  any  pleafjre  now,  to  whom  this  is  a  fo- 
reign language,    but  which   v/as  extrem.eJy  ufeful. 
and  important  at  the  time  he  wrote  it ;  and  it  is 
eafy  to  perceive,  that   he   has   treated  on  it  with' 
particular  attention,    and  has  employed  the  whole 
extent  of  his  learning  and  capacity,   to  difplay  it  in 
all  its  brighteft  colours.    Accordingly,  Quintilian* 
obferves,  that  of  all  his  v;orks  of  rhetoric,  this  piece 
is  the  moft  elaborate. 

^  The  fame  fervice  has  been  done  the  I-'rench  lan- 
guage ;  and,  if  I  mjfiake  not,  Balzac  v.'as  the  firft 
wiio  difcerned  himfelf,    and  made  others  difcern, 

*  Cvii  (M.  Tullio)  neicio  an  ulla  pars  Imjus  operis  fit  magis  ela- 
tcrata.     Hi.  9.  c.  4. 

how 
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V  fufceptible  it  is  of  the  graces  of  number,  har- 
ny,  and  cadence.  Since  his  time,  this  part  of 
np'ofition  has  been  very  much  improved :  Mr. 
chier  particularly,  and  all  our  good  writers, 
fe  us  nothing  to  defire  in  this  point.  It  is  highly 
oortant  to  make  youth  attentive  to  it,  and  to 
uftom  their  ears  to  a  lively  and  inflantaneous 
:e4-nment  of  what  is  fweet  and  agreeable,  or 
bPi  and  diifonant,  in  the  difpolition  of  words, 
treatile,  lately  publiHied  by  the  Abbe  Oiivat, 
in  the  profody  of  the  French  tongue,  "may  be  of 
at  ufe  to  this  purpofe, 
[  have  already  faid,  that  the  three  books  de  Ora- 
t  ?  may  be  confidered  as  the  rhetoric  of  Cicero. 
-  iJ  indeed  he  has  included  in  it  almoft  ail  the 
[  cepts  of  that  art,  not  in  the  common  didadic 
c  icr  of  the  fchqols,  but  in  a  more  free  manner, 
'c  .1  one  that  feems  lefs  lludied ;  to  which  he  has 
J  lexed  '.eflccLions  that  infinitely  exalt  their  value, 
■i\  ihew  their  juH;  ufe. 

II.  The  book,  intitled  the  Orator^  dees  not  give 

]  ice  to  the  former,  either  in  beauty  or  folidiry. 

(  :ero  ftares  in  it  the  idea  of  a  perfect  orator,   not 

(  one  that  ever  was,  but  of  fuch  an  one  as  may 

> .    Me  fets  a  particular  value  upon  this  work,  and 

1  to  think  of  it   with    great    fatisfadlion   and 

I      -liacency  ;  and  dees  not  hefirate  to  own,  that  he 

'     :Oyed  tlie  whole  extent  of  his  wit,  and  all   the 

of  his  judgment,  in   compofing  it;    which  is 

.  g  a  great  deal.     He  explains  himfelf  to  this 

cJiy  in  v/ri:ing  to  a  *  friend,  who  had  highly  ap- 

*  Oratorcm  mcaiti  tnntopeie  a  te  pjobari  vehsmenter  gaudeo. 
ilii  quidcm  fuper  iiiadeo,  me,  quicnuid  !ial)uc]im  Judicii,  in  illuni 
rum  contiiliiTf.  Qui  fi  eft  talis,  ciiialeni  tibi  videri  fciibis  ;  (^.go 
:oque  aliqiiid  mm.  Sin  aliter,  noii  riiciifo  quin,  quantum  de  illo 
ro,  tantimdem  de  judicii  inei  fama  detralmtur.  Lenlam  noftrum 
pio  delefcari  jam  talibus  Icnptis.  Etll  abeft  maturitas  aetatis,  jam 
Tien  peifonare  aiires  ejus  hujufmodi  vocibus  non  eft  inutile. 
'{/?.  19.  1.  6.  ?JFamiL 
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proved  this  work,  and  confines  that  whatever  juc 
meat  the  public  formed   of  it,  whether  good 
bad,  fhal]  determine  the  author's  reputation.     1 1 
adds,    (vv'hich  I  mention  for  rhe  fake  of  our  youi  i 
tliar.   he   fhouki  be  glad  if  young  Lepta,  who  m 
his  friend's   fon,  begins  fo  early   to  read  works 
that  kind  with  fome  pleafure  ;  becaufe,  though  1  i 
years  did  npt  admit  his  making  all   the  impro\ 
ments  they  were  capable  of  afibrding,  it  was 
fome  confequcnce  to  him  to  be  early  ajfedied  w. 
icffons  of  that  fort. 

HI.  The  Brutus  of  Cicero  is  a  dialogue  concer 
ing  the  mod  famous  Greek  and  Roman  orate 
-who  had  appeared  to  his  time:  for  he  mentic 
none  who  were  then  alive,  except  C?efar  and  Mj 
cellus.  This  work  was  compofed  fome  time  t 
fore  the  former,  and  perhaps  the  fame  year. 

In  the  long  enumeration  contained  in  this  boo  j 
wherein  Cicero  particularly  remaiks  upon  the  ft 
of  a  great  number  of  orators,  there  is  an  admiral 
variety  of  portrairs  and  charafters,  which  all  rels 
to  the  farpQ  fubjed,  without  however  refemblii 
each  other,  in  the  lead.  He  interfperfes  refledion 
and  a  kind  of  digreffion,  from  time  to  time,  whi( 
add  to  the  value  of  the  piece,  and  may  be  of  gre 
life  in  forming  the  orator. 

IV.  His  treatife  upcfi  the  jnojl  perfa5i  kind  oj  On 
/(7;7  .is  .yery  l]:ic>;t.     Cicero  maintains  in   it,    th; 
the  Attick  ftile  is  far  the  moll  perfect,  but  that 
includes  the  three  ditTerenc  kinds  of  eloquence,  an 
that  fhe  orator  makes  ufe  of  them  as  his  fubjed  n 
quires.     rX^p  ,co,nylnce  thofe  of  this   who  are  of 
different  opinion,  he  tranflated   the  celebrated  ora 
lions  of  yliifchines  againtt  Demoflhenes,  and  of  D( 
mofthenes  againd  iEfchines.     The  work  vve  no' 
fpeak  of  v/as  only  a  kind  of  preface  to  that  tran: 
latiori,  of  which  we  cannot  iumciently  regret  th 
lofs, 
'     '  V.  Th 
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j.  The  topics  of  Cicero  contain  the  method 
sjnding  arguments  by  the  means  of  certain  terms, 
lj:h  characlerife  them,    and   are   called   common 

s  of  Rhetoric^  or  of  Logic.     We  are  indebted,  ToV©«. 

he  invention  or  perfection  of  this  art,  to  Ari-  •^<'^"'^* 
jljs.     Cicero  compofed  this  treatife  at  the  requefl: 

rebatus  the  lawyer,  one  of  his  friends,  to  ex- 

.  that  written  by  the  philofopner  upon  this  fub- 
There  is  one  thing  remarkable  in  this  work, 

h  fhews  the  genius,  memory,  and  facility  of 
Ijro  in  compoling;  this  was  his  not  having 
liphjlofopher's  book,  when  he  undertook  to  ex- 
■i\  hi  ".  He  was  upon  a  voyage  and  at  fea,  as 
;  Ih.  us  himfelf  in  this  book.     He  recalled  to  his  Topic. 

V.  ance  Ariilotle's  work,  explained  it,    and  "*  5* 
,    .  .dt  he  had   done  to  his  friend.     He  muft 
I   known  it  perfectly  well,  and  have  had  it  very 
r- gly  m  his  mind,  to  have  worked  upon  it  only 
ci  his  memory; 

I.  The  Partes  Oratorio  are  a  very  good  rheto- 
c  difpuled  in  divifions  and  fubdivifions  of  fub- 
c  (from  whence  it  takes  its  title).  Its  ftile  is  very 
ri)le,  but  clear,  fuccinft,  and  elegant,  and  well 
i)ted  to  the  capacity  of  beginners ;  fo  that,  with 
I'addition  of  examples,  it  might  be  ufed  with  fuc- 
; ,  though  Cicero  did  not  think  proper  to  annex 
n  to  it. 

il.  The  books  of  Rhetoric,  or  De  Inven-^ 
ifli:  Oratoria^  are  certainly  Cicero's.    Only  the  two 
r  remain :  the  two  others  are  loft.  I  have  already  De  orat. 
brved,  that  he  compofed  them  during  his  youth,  **  **  "•  -S* 
n  that  he  afterwards  thought  them  unworthy  his 
station. 


The  rhetoric  to  Herennius. 


tis  not  eafy  to  know  who  was  the  author  of  the 
!>|'  books  of  rhetoric  infcribed  to  Herennius,  which 

we 
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we  find  in  the  front  of  Cicero's  works.  In  ; 
common  editions  the  title  fays  it  was  not  know  , 
but  fome  of  the  learned  afcribe  them  to  Corninci 
It  is  a  rhetoric  in  form,  of  which  the  ftiie,  thoi 
fimple  and  familiar,  is  pure  and  Ciceronian;  wh 
has  given  ibme  people  reafon  to  believe  it  a  wt 
of  Cicero's :  but  this  opinion  adnjits  of  preat  c 
ficulties. 

Seneca   the    Ri-jetorictan. 

Seneca,  of  whom  we   fpeak   in   this  place,  \ 
born  at  Corduba  in  Spain,  about  the  yooth  year 
the   city  of  Rome,  fifty-three  years  before  Je 
Chriil.     His  firname  v/as  Marcus.     He  came 
fettle  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Augufcus,  whiti 
he  brought  with   him   his   wi^g  Helvia,  and  th 
fons.     The  firft  called  Mela,  v/as  the 'father  of  i 
pott  Lucan ;  the   philpfopher's    name  was  Lucii 
and  the  third  fon's  Novattis  :  but   this   laft  bei 
adopted  into  another  family,  he  took  the  name 
.his  father  by  adoption   "Junius  G alii o.     Mention 
Aasxviii.  made  of  him  in  the  Auls  of  the  Apojilcs, 
^^'  Seneca  the  father  collected,  from   more  than 

hundred  authors,  as  well  Greeks  as  Romans,  wh 
ever  was  moll  remarkable,  that  they  had  either  f; 
Or  thought  upon  the  different  fubje-fls  they  h 
treated  on  in  emulation  of  each  other,  by  way 
exercifmg  their  eloquence  according  to  the  cuftc 
of  thofe  times.  Of  the  ten  books  oi  Ccntrcverfm 
Difpiitations,  contained  in  this  collection,  fcai 
five  remain,  and  thofe  very  defective.  To  t 
books  of  tontroverfies,  one  of  deliberations  is  pi 
fixed,  though  it  is  knov/n,  that  Seneca  did  r 
publifh  it  till  after  the  former. 

Thefe  works  of  Seneca  give  Mr.  Gibert  occ 
lion  to  explain,  with  great  order  and  evidence,  t 
efteem  and  ufe  in  v^/hich  Declaiming,  v/as  oi  old. 

Ih 
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infert  in  this  place  that  little  traft  almoft  en- 
•  •,  which  will  be  of  gi-eat  fervice  for  the  un- 
inding  of  what  will  be  faid  in  the  fequel,  upon 
lanner  in  which  the  rhetoricians  formed  young 
OS  tor  eloquence. 

'clamatiGn  is  a  word  which  occurs  in  *  Horace^ 
ftill  more  in  -f  Jwvenal :  though  it  was  5:  not 
;n  at  Rome  before  Cicero  and  Calvus.  The 
jcfrions  were  fo  called,  by  which  eloquence 
erciied,  and  of  Vv'hich  the  ibbjecls,  true  or 
ed,  were  fometimes  in  the  deliberative,  fome- 
,  in  the  judiciary,  and  fcildom  in  the  demon- 
ve  kind.  The  difcourfes  made  upon  thefefub- 
were  an  image  of  what  palled  in  the  public 
cils  and  at  the  bar. 

;claiming  was   the   method   taken  by  j]  Cicero 
\  young  to  become  an  orator,  which   at  that 
he  pradifed  in  Greek.      He  continued   to  ufe 
hen  more  advanced   in   years,  but  in  Latin, 
sxercifed   himfelf  in   the  fame   manner,   even  cic.  1, 7. 
1  the  troubles  of  the  ftate  had  obliged  him  to  ^P^^-  33- 
don  the  bar.     At   that  time   he   repeated   to  ij^g^^*^ 
us  and  Dolabella,  or  others,  the  harangues  of  Orat. 
iind,  which  he  hid  only  compofed  by  way  of""  ^^°* 
:ife.     This  was  the  common  method  of  all  who 
ed  at  eloquence,  or  were  willing   to   acquire 
idlion  in  it ;  that  is  to   fay,  the  principal  per- 
of  the  ftate.     They  applied   themfelves   to   it 
r  the  dire6i"ion  of  Cicero,  and  improved  them- 
s  by  his  advice.     §  Hirtins  and  Dolabella^  fays 

Ti-'jjani  belli  fcriptorem • 

D(im  tu  declamas  Romro,  Prxnefte  relegi. 

Hot.  Ep.  i.  lib.  2. 

Ut  pueris  placeas,  &  cleclamatio  fias. 

"Jwven.  Sat.  10.  • 
pud  milium   au6lorem  antiquum,    ante  ipfum   Ciceronem  & 
m,  inveniri  poteft.     Senec.  Control.  1.  i. 
icero  ad  Piajtmam  ulique  grasce  declamavit,  latine  veio  fenior 
e.     Sueton.  de  clar.  Rhet. 
lirtium  ego  &  Dolabellam  dicendi  difcipulos  liabeo,  coenandi 

ros.     Puto  enim  te  audille illos  apud  me  declamitare,  me 

Uos  coenitare.     EfiJJ.  16.  1.  9. 

CicerOj 
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Cicero,  come  often  to  declaim  at  my  houfe,  and  i 
often  go,  to  fup  with  them:  They  came  to  h 
either  to  repeat  or  corre6t  their  difcourfes  ;  at 
which  he  went  home  with  them  to  flipper,  tb 
tables  being  better  than  his  own. 
Suet,  de  Pompcy  the   Great   applied    himfelf  alfo  vi 

clax-.  R^'et•  clofely  to  declamation  a  little  before  the  civil  W2 
to  inable  himfelf  to   anfwer  Curio,  who  had  f ' 
his  talent  to  Casifar's  interefts,  and  gave  the'o|it  I 
fite   party  great  difqniet.     Mark  Antony  did  i ' 
fame  to  reply  to  Cicero ;  and  06tavius,  even 
the  fiege  of  Modena,  did   not  omit  this  exerc: 
"We  miirt  remember,  that  at  Rome,  whether  in  \ 
fenate  or  before  the  people,  eloquence  generally  i 
termined  the  rnoft  important  affairs,  and  there 
became  ahfolutely  neceffary  to  thofe  who  afpired 
being  powerful  in  them. 
Epift.  21.       I  omit  Cicero's  fon  Marcus,  who  exercifedhi 
Famjl!*'     felf  alfo  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  not  with 
fame  fuccefs. 

■  Demetrius  Phalereus  i's  faid  to  have  been  the 
ventor  of  declamation :    and    Plotius  Gallus, 
whom  we   have  fpoken   above,  was  the  firft  v 
introduced  the  ufe  of  it  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

It  was,  according  to  this  idea  of  dec]amati( 
that  all  the  lovers  of  eloquence,  whether  Gree 
or  Romans,  affembled  in  the  houfes  of  perf( 
eminent  in  the  fame  v/ay,  fuch  for  in  fiance 
Seneca,  where  they  pronounced  difcourfes  Uf 
Senec.  in  fubjcds  bcforc  agreed  upon.  'Our  author  had  i 
Contiov  greateft  memory  conceivable.  He  cites  feveral  ( 
amples  of  a  like  nature.  Cyneas,  Pyrrhus's  a 
baflador,  having  had  audience  of  the  fenate  uf 
his  arrival,  the  next  day  faluted  all  the  fenat 
and  people  who  had  been  prefent  at  it  in  great  nu 
bers  by  their  names.  A  certain  perfon,  havi 
heard  a  poem  repeated,  to  furprife  the  author  of 
pretended  it  v/as  his  work,  and  to  prove  it,  repea 
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vrhole  without  hefitating,  which  tlie  author 
1  not  do  himfelf.  Hortenfius,  in  confequence 
challenge,  flayed  an  whole  day  at  a  lale  o£ 
s  by  au<!:l:ion,  and  at  night  repeated,  in  the 
-  they  were  ibid,  without  the  leaft  miflake, 
names  of  the  feveral  moveables,  and  of  the 
his  that  bought  them,  Seneca's  memory  was 
e  lefs  admirable.  He  fays,  that  in  his  youth 
:peated  two  thoufand  words  after  having  only 
1  them  once  over,  and  that  too  in  the  fame 
r  they  had  been  fpoken.  It  was  by  this  wonder- 
alent,  whatever  was  moft  curious,  in  all  the  de- 
lations he  had  ever  heard,  was  fo  ftrongly  im-^ 
ed  upon  his  mind,  that  long  after,  in  a  very- 
meed  age,  he  was  capable  of  recalling  It  to  his 
mibrance,  though  confifling  of  fo  many  de- 
ed palTages  •,  and  reduced  them  to  writing  for 
ufe  of  his  fons,  and  to  tranfmit  them  to  po- 

fhall  have  occafion,  before  I  conclude  this 
:le,  to  explain  in  what  manner  delamation  con» 
ed  to  occafion  the  decay  and  corruption  of  the 
2  for  true  eloquence. 

logue  upon  the  orators,  or  upon  the  caufes  of  the 
corruption  of  eloquence. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  unknown.     Some 

ibe  it  to  Tacitus,  others    to  Quintilian,    but 

lOut  much  foundation.  What  we  may  be  afTured 

is,  that  it  is  a  proof  of  his  wit  and  capacity  who- 

r  he  was,  and  deferves  a  place  amongft  the  beft 

Irks  after  the  Auguilan  age,  from  the  purity  and 

iiuty  of  which  it  muft  how^ever  be  allow^ed  to  be 

y  remote.     There  are  very  fine  palTages  in  it. 

'hat  he  fays  by  way  of  panegyric  upon  the  profcf- 

in  of  pleaders,  feems  to  me  of  this  kind.     It  is 

proper 
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proper  to  remind  the  reader,  that  it  is   an  heath' 
who  fpeaks.  I 

"  *  The  pleafuie  which  arifes   from  eloquem 
"  fays  he,  is  not  rapid  and   momentary,  but  t  ■ 
"  growth   of  every  day,  and   ahnoft  every  hoi  I 
"  And  indeed,  what  can   be   more  grateful  to  , 
ingenuous  mind,  that  has  a  tafte  tor  exalted  1 ' 
tisfaftion,    than   to    fee   his    houfe    continual  i 
thronged   by  crowds  of  the   moft   conf^derafc  ! 
perfons  in  a  city  ?  To  be  confcious  that  it  is  m 
to  his  riches,  oiHce,  or  authority,  but  to  his  pe 
fon  that  they  come  to  pay  this   honour  ?  Tl 
greateft  wealth,  the  moft  fplendid  dignities,  ha\ 
they  any  thing  fo  delightful  and  affeding,  as  tl 
voluntary   homage,    which   perfons,  equally  i 
be  refpedled  for  their  birth   and  age,  come  t 
"  render  to  the  merit  and  knowledge  of  an  advc 
"  cate,  though  often  young,  and  fometimes  deft; 
*'  tute  of  the  goods  of  fortune,  in   imploring  tli 


cc 
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Ad  voluptatem  oratorjae  eloquentiae  tranfeo,  ciijus  jucundit;  i 
lion  uno  aliove  momento,  fed  omnibus  prope  diebus,  &  prope  oit  i 
nibiis  horis  contingit.     Qu^id  enim  dulcius  libeio  Sc  ingenue  aniitic 
&  ad  voluptates  honeltas  nato,  quam  videre  plenam  iemper  &'fn  I 
quentem  domum  concurfu  fplendidillimorum  hominum?  Idquefcii  i 
non   pecunije,  non  oibitati,  neque   officii  alicujus   aclmii'.iliiation 
fed  fibi  ipfi  dari !  Illos  quinimo  orbos,  Sc  locupletes,  «&potentes,  venii  [ 
plerumque  ad  juvenem  &  paupeiem,  ut  aut  fua,  aut  amicorum  di; 
crimina  cominendent.     Ullane  tanta  ingentium  opiim  ac   niagn; 
potentire  voluptas,  quam  fpe6lare   homines  vetsies,  &fenes,  Sftc 
tius  urbis   gratia  fubnixos,  in  fumma  rerum  omnium  abundant! 
confitentes,  id  quod  optimum  fit  fe  non  habere  ?  Jam  vcro  qui  roga 
torum  comitatus  &  egreifus  !  quse  in  publico  ipecies !  qwx  in  judicii 
,  veneratio!  quod  gaudium  confurgendi  affiftendique  inter  tacente; 
in  unum  converfcs  !  coire  populum,  &  circumfundi  coram,  &  ac 
cipere  affeftum  quemcunique  orator  induerit.     Vulgata  dicentiur 
gaudia  &  imperitorum  quoque  ociilis  expofita  percenfeo.     Ilia  fe 
cretiora,  &  tantum  ipfis  orantibus  nota,  majora  funt.     Sive  accura 
tarn  meditatamque  aff^-rC  orationem,  eft  quoddam,  ficut  ipfuis  die 
tlonis,  ita  gaudii  pondus  &  conltantia.     Sive  novam  &  recenteii : 
curam  non  fine  aliqua  trepidatione  animi  attulerit,  ipfa  folicitud<  I 
commendat  eventum,  &  lenocinatur  voiuptati.     Sed  extemporali  | 
audacis,  atque  ipfius  temeritatis,  vel  prajcipua  jucunditas  eft.    Nan 
ingenio  quoque,  ficut  in  agio,  quanquam  alia  diu  ferantur  atqti' ' 
claborentui,  gratiora  tameu  quae  fua  fponte  naicuntur.     C^p-  fi-      , 

"  aic 
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f  his  eloquence,  eirher  for  themfelves  or 

Iriends,  and  confeffing,  in  the  midft  of  the 

nee  with  which  they  are   furrounded,  that 

■  are  ftill  in  v/ant  of  v/ha.t  is  moft  valuable 

d  exci^Ient  ?  V/hat  fhall  I  lay  of  the  ofFicious 

il  of  the  citizens   to  attend    him  whenever  he 

?s  abrcad,v  or   returns  to  his  houfe  ?  Of  the 

merous  audiences  in  which  all  eyes  are  fixed 

him  alone,  whilft  a  profound  filence  reigns 

iverfiilly,  with  no  other  interruption  but  ftarts 

admiration   and   applaufes  ?  In   fine,  of  that 

folute  power  which  he  has  over  mens  minds, 

infpiring  them  with  fuch  fentiments  as   he 

:afes  ?   Nothing  is  more  glorious  and  exalted 

an  what  I  have  now  faid.     But  there  is  ftilt 

!  other  pleafure  moreintenfe  and  affeding,  known 

<  ly  to  the  orator  himfelf.     If  he  pronounces  a 

jrfe,  that  he  has   had  time   to  ftudy  and 

1  at  leifure,  his  joy  as  well  as  didion  has 

:hing  more   lolid  and  more   afTured   in   it. 

lie  has  only  fome  tew  moments  refietftion  al- 

vved  him  to  prepare  himfelf  for  his  caufe,  the 

'  ry  anxiety  he  feels  upon  that   accoun't,  makes' 

■  e  fuccefs  more  grateful  to  him,  and  exalts  the 

eaiure  it  gives  him.     But  what  ftill  foothes  him 

ore  agreeably,   is  the  fuccefs  of  an  unpreme- 

tcited    difcourfe,    ventured    extemporaneoufly. 

or  the  produftions  of  the  mind  are  like  thofe 

:"  the  earth.     The  fruits,  which  cofl  no  trouble, 

I  id  grow  fpontaneoufly,  are  more  grateful  than. 

iiofe  we  are  obliged  to  purchafe  with  abundance 

f  pains  and  cultivation." 

/e  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  deny  that  there  are 
lis  defcription  a  great  many  ingenious  and  folid 
ights,  ftrong  and  emphatical  exprefiions,  and 
y  and  eloquent  turns.  Perhaps  there  is  too 
;h  wit  and  fhining  conceit  in  it:  but  that  was 
fault  of  the  af^e. 

I  fliall 
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I  fhall  add  here  another  very  fine  pafllige  fir 
the  fame  author,  in  which  he  afci  ibes  the  princi 
caufes  of  the  corruption  of  eloquence  to  the  t 
education  of  children  : 

*'  Who  *  does  not  know,  that  what  has  occafu  ^ 
'*  ed  eloquence  and  the  other  arts   to  degener 
"  from  their  antient  perfeftion,  is  not  the  want 
"  genius,  but  the  indolence  into  which  youth  , 
"  fallen,  the  negligence  of  parents  in   the  edu( 
*'  tion   of   their   children,    the  ignorance  of  i 
*'  mafters  employed  to  inllrud  them,  in  fine,  t 
*'  oblivion  and  contempt  of  the  tafte  of  the  £ 
*'  tients.     Thefe   evils,    which   had   their  rife 
*'  Rome,  have  difperfed  themfelves  from  the  ci  " 
"  into  the  country  of  Italy,  and  infected  ail  t ' 
"  provinces. 

"  Of  old,  in  every  houfe,  it  was  a  cufl;om  fo 
"  child,  born  of  an  ingenious  mother,  not  to 
*'  fent  to  the  cottage  of  a  nurfe  bought  amon^ 
*'  fiaves,  but  to  be  nurtured  and  educated  in  t 
*'  bofom  of  her  who  bore  him,  whofe  merit  a 
*'  praife  it  was  to  take  care  of  her  houfe  and  ch  , 
"  dren.     Some  female  relation  in  years,  and  | 

*  Quis  ignorat  &  eloqtientiam  &  ceteras  artes  defciviiTe  ab  ■ 
vetere  gloria,  non  Inopia  hominum,  fed  defidla  juventutis,  &  net  : 
gentia  parenuim,  &  infcientia  prgecipientium,    &  oblivione  irn 
antiqui  ?  quae  mala  primum  in  iirbe  iiata,  mox  per  Italiaiu  fufa,  j 
in  provincias  manant 

Jam  primum  fuus  cuique  filius,  ex  carta  parente  natus,  non  i 
cella  emptae  nutricis,  fed  gremio  aut  fmu  matris  educabatiir;  cu  j 
prascipua  laus  erat  tueri  domum,  &  infervire  liberis.  Eligeba  | 
autem  aliqua  major  natu  propinqua,  cujus  probatis  fpeftatifque  ft  j 
ribus  omnis  cujulpiam  familiae  Ibboles  committebatur:  coram  q  | 
neque  dicere  fas  erat  quod  turpe  diftu,  neque  facere  quod  inhc  | 
eftum  faftu  videretur,  Ac  non  ftudia  modo  curafque,  fed  reir  • 
fiones  etiam  lufufque  puerorum,  fan6titate  quadam  ac  verecunt  | 
temperabat.  Sic  Corneliam  Gracchorum,  fic  Aureliam  Caefaris,  | 
Attiam  Augufti  matrem  prsefuilfe  educationibus,  ac  produxifle  pn  i 
cipes  liberos  accepimus.  Q£3e  difciplina  ac  feveritas  eo  pertineb  | 
ut  fmcera  &  integra  &  nullis  pravitatibus  decoratauniufcujufque  r  j 
tura,  toto  ftatim  peftore  arriperet  artes  honeftas ;  &,  five  ad  n  > 
militarem,  five  ad  juris  fcientiam,  five  ad  eloquentise  ftudium  inc  | 
naffet,  id  folum  ageret,  Id  univerfum  hauriret.     Cap.  a8. 

*'  know 
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■  nown  virtue  and  probity,  was  chofen  to  have 
e  care  ot  ail  tlie  children  of  the  family,  in 
hofe  prefence  nothing  contrary  to  decency  and 
)od  manners  was  fuffered  to  be  fpoken  or  done 
ich  impunity.  She  found  the  means  to  unite 
)t  only  their  ftudies  and  application,  but  even 
eir  play  and  recreations,  with  a  certain  air  of 
odefty  and  referve,  that  tempered  their  ardour 
id  vivacity.  It  is  thus  we  find  that  Cornelia 
e  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  Aurelia  of  C^far, 
id  Attia  of  Auguftus,  governed  their  children, 
:d  made  them  capable  of  appearing  in  the 
3rld  with  Iplendor.  The  view  of  this  ftri6t 
)d  manly  education  was   to  prepare  the  minds 

children,  by  preferving  them  in  all  their  na- 
iral  purity  and  integrity,  and  preventing  their 
dng  infefted  with  any  bad  principle,  to  em- 
'ace  the  lludy  of  arts  and  fcienceswith  ardour; 
id,  whether  they  chofe  the  profefTion  of  arms, 
•  applied  themlelves  to  the  laws  or  eloquence, 
at  they  might  addi6l  themfelves  folely  to  their 
"ofeffion,  and  the  attainment  of  a  perfedion 
.  that  alone. 

Bur,  *  in  thefe  days,  no  fooner  is  a  child  born, 
-It  he  is  given  to  fome  Greek  flave,  with  a  fer- 
ant  or  two  more  to  attend  her,  of  the  meaneft 
Tid  moil  ufelefs  fort  in  the  family.    At  this  ten- 

*\t  nunc  natus  infans  delegatur  Grseculse  alicui   ancillre,  cui    • 

gitur  unus  aut  alter  ex  omnibus  fervis  plerumque  viliflimus, 
;  u'ujuam  fiiiio  miniRerio  accommodatus.  Horum  fabulis  & 
1  bus  teneri  ftatiin  Si  rudes  aniiiii  imbuuntiir.  Nee  qui/quam  in 
iomo  peniiim  habet  quid  coram  infante  domino  aut  dicat,  aut 
:  (i^MHuoetiam  ipfi  parcntesnec  piobltati  neque  modeiliaeparvu- 
fvi.  t'lciunt,  led  laCcivias  &  libeitati  :  per  qiue   paulatim    impu- 

■  linepir,  &  llii  alienique  contemptus.  jam  vero  propiia  & 
:iai  11  hujus  urbis  vitia  poene  in  utero  matris  concipi  mihi  viden- 

ulli  ionalis  favor,  &  gladiatorum  equarumque  (India.  Quibus 
iatu*  &  obfeflTus  animus  quawtulum  loci  bonis  artibos  relin- 
J  quotumqueniquc  inveneris  qui  dc  lui  quidquam   aliud  loqua- 

quos  alios  adaielcentulorv.m  fenuuiies  excipimul!:,  ii  quando 
ioria  intravimus?  Cap,  29. 

^OL.  II.  Q^  t'  der 
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der  age,  fufceptibie  of  all  impreffions,  he  hear: 
norhing  but  the  frivolous,  and  often  loofe  anc' 
abandoned,  ftories  of  the  loweft  domeftip 
None  of  them  have  the  lead  regard  for  whai 
they  fay  or  do  before  their  young  mafter.  Anc 
indeed,  what  attention  of  that  kind  can  be  ex- 
pected from  them,  whilft  the  parents  themfelve; 
accuftom  their  children,  not  to  modefty  and  good 
manners,  but  to  every  kind  of  freedom  anc 
licentioufnefs :  from  whence  enfues  by  degrees 
an  air  of  declared  impudence,  void  of  regard 
either  for  themfelvcs  or  others.  There  are,  be- 
fides  this,  certain  vices  peculiar  to  this  city, 
which  feem  almoft  to  have  been  conceived  with 
them  in  their  mother's  womb :  fuch  are  the  tafte 
for  theatrical  fliews,  gladiators,  and  chariot- 
races.  Are  not  thefe  almoft  the  only  fubjedsof 
converfation  amongft  young  people,  and  indeed 
all  companies  ?  Is  it  probable,  that  a  mind  in- 
tent upon,  and  in  a  manner  befieged  by,  thefe 
trifling  amufements,  fhould  be  very  capable  oi 
applying  to  ferious  ftudies  ?" 
Thefe  two  paffages  fuffice  to  give  the  reader  fqine 
idea  of  this  work,  and  to  make  him  regret  that  it 
is  not  come  down  entire  to  us. 

This  dialogue  may  be  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  firft  introduces  an  advocate  and  a  poet  con- 
tending upon  the  pre-eminence  of  their  refpeftive 
arts,  and  enlarging  in  praife  of  them,  the  one  of 
eloquence,  and  the  other  of  poetry.  The  fecond 
part  is  a  fpeech  of  the  fame  advocate,  whom  the 
author  calls  Aper,  in  favour  of  the  orators  of  his 
times  againft  the  antients.  He  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Vefpafian,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  bar.  The 
third  part  of  the  work  is  an  inquiry  into  the  caiifes 
of  the  fall  or  corruption  of  eloquence.  The 
fpeakers  are  Mefiala,  Secundus,  Maternus,  and 
A'pcr.  All  that  Secundus,  and  part  of  what  Ma- 
ternus, 
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us,  faid,  is  loft,  which  makes  a  great  chafiTi 
he  work,  without  mentioning  fcveral  other  de- 
;ive  pafTages. 

u  I  N  T  I  L  I  A  N  :  (Marcus  Fabiiis  ^intilianus.) 

fhall  reduce  what  I  have  to  fay  upon  Quintihan 
:hree  heads :  Fird,  I  fhall  relate  what  is  known 
lis  liiftory  :  Secondly,  I  fhall  Ipeak  of  his  work, 
give  the  plan  of  it :  And,  laflly,  I  fliall  explain 
method  of  infrrucling  youth  and  teaching  rheto- 
,  as  pradlifed  in  his  time. 

I.  IVhat  is  kno-ivn  of  ^intilian's  hijiory, 

t  appears  that  Qiiintilian  was  born  in  the  fecond 
r  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  which  is  the  forty- 
hnd  of  Jefus  Chrifl.  Mr.  Dodwell  conje6lures 
h  in  his  annals  upon  Quintilian,  who  is  my  guide 
rrhronology  as  to  what  relates  to  the  birth,  life, 
1 1  employments  of  our  rhetorician,  which  he  has 
holed  in  a  very  clear  and  probable  order. 
The  place  of  his  birth  is  difputed.  Many  fay 
\i  he  was  a  native  of  Caiagurris,  a  city'of  Spain, 
|-)n  the  Heber,    now  called  Calahorra.     Others 

>  ieve,  with  fufiicient  foundation,  that  he  was  bom 
I'  Rome* 

t  is  not  certainly  known  whether  he  v/as  the  fon  Scner. 
)  o;randfon   of  the  orator  Fabius,  mentioned   by  prif-p^'- 
*\tQ-A  the  father,  and  placed  by  him  in  the  num-  ^j-^f, 

>  of  thofe  orators,    whole  reputation  dies  with 
:1m. 

I^Liintilian,  witiiout  doubt,  frequented  the  fchools 
>.:he  rhetoricians  at  Rome,  in  which  youth  were 
a  ght  eloquence.  He  ufed  another  more  effe6lual 
Jthod  for  the  attainment  of  it,  which  was  to" 
ike  himfelf  the  difciple  of  the  orators  of  the 
Jateft  reputation.  Domitius  Afer  held  at  that 
0^2  time 
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time  the  firft  rank  amongft  tliem.  Quintilian  did 
not  content  himlelf  with  hearing  him  plead  at  the 
bar;  he  often  vifi ted  him-,  and  that  venerable  old 
man,  though  the  admiration  of  the  age  he  lived  in, 
did  r.oc  diidain  to  converle  with  a  youth,  in  whom 
he  obierved  great  and  very  promifing  talents.  This 
important  lervice  thofc-,  who  are  grown  old  with 
glory  in  this  illullrious  profeffion,  have  in  their 
povver  to  render  their  juniors,  efpecially  when  they 
have  quitted  the  bar  for  the  lake  of  retirement. 
Their  *  houfes  may  then  become  a  kind  of  public 
fchools  for  the  you :h,  who  may  addrefs  themfelves 
to  them,  to  be  informed  by  what  means  they  muft 
fuccccd.  Quintilian  knev/  how  to  improve  Afer's 
good-vvill  to  his  own  advantage  ;  and  it  appears, 
by  the  quellions  he  prcpofed  to  him,  that  he  had 
in  view  the  form.ing  of  his  talle  and  judgment  by 
thefe  convcrfations.  He  f  afked  him  one  day 
which  of  ihe  poets  lie  thought  came  neareft  Homer. 
Qiimiil.  Virgil,  fays  Aler,  is  the  fecomi,  but  much  nearer  the 
^■■''■•^''^^-  Jirfi  than  }he  third.  He  had  the  grief  to  fee  this 
great  man,  who  had  lb  long  done  honour  to  the 
bar,  fui  vive  his  own  reputation,  from  not  having 
known  how  to  apply  the  wife  advice  of  J  Horace, 
and  from  b.aving  cliofen  rather  to  fmk  under  the 
weight  of  his  fundlion  than  retire,  as  he  is  re- 
proached ;  r.ialk  eir,n  deficcrc^  qiiam  dcfrncre.     Domi- 

*  Freqiicntabnnt  ejus  doiiiuni  optimi  juvene?  more  vetenira,  & 
veiam  dicenui  viani  vi'Iut  ex  oraculu  petent.  Hos  ille  t'oimabif, 
quafi  eloquentiK  pait-ns.     iiliiiniil.  1.  12.  c.  11. 

•f-  Uur  \'crbis  iii'dem  i;u3t:  ex  Afro  Domitio  jtiveiiis  accepi :  qui 
niihi  intenogai.ti,  qucm  ilomcro  credere  maxime  accedc-re  j  Secuii- 
diis,  inquit,  eil  Vi, oHius,  propior  LaiDen  prinio  quam  tertio.  i^<.'»- 
///.  1.  10.  c.  1. 

\  Solve  itjiercentcm  inatiire  fanu,s  equiim,  ne 
Pcccct  ad  c\[rjniu!n  ridindus,  3c  ilia  ducat. 

Hor.  Ep.  I.  1.  I. 

Pnuidit  diftnifs  the  courftv  from  ihs  race, 
Lijl  Ci^i:  ai.d  i'iski.i,  %i:f:J  hl}you.h  Jif^rave. 

tius 
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ius  Afer  died  in  the  5910  year  of  the  Chriilian  iEra, 
iie  fame  year  that  Juvenal  was  born. 

Two  years  afcer,  Nero  fent  Galba  governor  in-  An.  j.  C. 
D  Hifpania  Tarraconenfis.   It  is  believed  that  Qiiin-  ^^* 
han  tol lowed  him  thither,  and  that,  after  having 
lught  !  hetoiic,  and  exerci fed  the  prO'efTion  of  an 
dvocate  during  upwards  of  ihvcn  years,  he  return- 
id  to  Rome  with  him. 

It  v/as  about  the  end  of  this  year  that  Galba  was  An.  j.c. 
leclared  emperor,  and  Quintilian  opened  a  fchool 
f  rhetoric  at  Rom^.    He  w.is  the  Ir.-fc  who  taught 
;  there  by  public  authority,  and  with  a  falary  from 
"ie  ilate ;  tor  which  he  was  indebted  to  Vefpafian. 
'or,  according  to  *  Suetonius,  that  prince  was  the  Sncton.  m 
rft  that  affigned  the  rhetoricians,  both  Greeks  and  ^^-i'-c-is. 
Romans,  penfions  out  of  the  public   treafui-y,  to 
le  amount  of  tv.'elve  thoufand  five  hundred  livres.  jihrutcool. 
icfore  this  eftabiifnment  there   were   mafters  \vhoJ^^>'^i"S' 
lught  it  without  being  authorifed   by   the  public, 
lefides  the  penfions  received  by  thefe  rhetoricians 
-om  the  (late,  the  fathers  f  paid   a  fum   for   the 
iftrudion  of  their  children,  which  Juvenal  thought 
ery  fma!l  in  comparifon  with  thole  they  expcnacd 
n  trivial  occafions.     For,  according  to  him,   no- 
"ling  cofi:  a  father  lefs  than  his  fon,  though  he  re- 
rettcd  every   thing  expended   on    his  education: 
ies  nulla  jvinoris  Conftabit  -^atri  qur.m  filius.     This 
jm   amounted  to  two  hundred  and   fifty  livres  : 
mo  fejlcnia.     Qifmtilian    was  public   profelTor  of 
hecoric  twenty  years  with  univeiial  appiaufe. 

He  exercifed,  at  the  fime  time,  and  wirh  the  fame 
Jccefs,  the  funftion  of  an  advocate,  and  acquired 
Ifo  great  reputation  at  the  bar.     When  the  dilfe- 

*  Piimiis  e  jifco  Lallnls  Giaecifque  rlietoil'xi?;  annua  centena  con- 

Itliil. 

t  Hos  inter  funnptus  feftcriia  Q^intiliano 

Ut  nuiltuni  duo  fiifhcit-nt.     Kes  nulla  niiiio;is 
C'onllabit  patri  quam  filius. 

Juz'.  Sat.  7.  !.  :;. 

Q  3  rent 
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Quint.  1.4.  rent  parts  of  3  caufe  were  diflributed  to  different 
^'  "'  pleaders,  as  was  the  cuftom   of  old,  he  was  gene- 

rally chofen  to  ftate  or  open  the  matter  of  ic,  which, 
11  1.  6.     requires  great  method  and  perfpicuity.    He  excelled 
^■^'  alfo  in  the  art  of  moving  the  pafTions  i  and  he*] 

confefles,  with  that  modeil  freedom  natural  to  him,  1 
that  he  was  often  feen,  in  pleading,  not  only  to  fhed  1 
tears,  but  to  change  countenance,  turn   pale,  and 
exprefs  all  the  figns  of  the  moft  lively  and  fincere  , 
afflidion.     He  dues  not  deny  but  it  was  to  this  ta-  [ 
lent  that  he  owed  his  repuiiarion  at   the  bar.     And 
indeed  ic  is  chiefly  by  this  charafler,  that  an  orator  1 
diftinguiilies  himfeif,  and   conciliates  all  the  fuf^ 
frages  in  his  favour. 

We  fliall  loon  fee  how  well  qualified  he  was  to  | 
inftrucl  youth,  and  in  what  manner  he  acquired  the 
love  and  efteem  of  every  body  on  that  account. 
Amongil  the  many  illuftrious  dilliples  that  fre- 
quented his  fchoo!,  Pliny  the  younger  did  him 
moft  honour,  by  the  beauty  of  his  genius,  the  ele- 
gance and  foiidiry  of  his  ftile,  the  admirable  fweet- 
nefs  of  his  dilpofition,  his  liberality  to  men  of  learn- 
ing, and  his  peculiar  warmth  of  gratitude  for  his 
mafiier,  of  which  he  afterv/aids  gave  him  a  niofl: 
illuftrious  proof. 

After  ha viiig  devoted  entirely  twenty  years  to  the 
inftruclion  of  youth  in  the  fchool,  and  the  defence 
of  clients  at  the  bar,  he  obtained  the  emperor  Do- 
mitian's  permifnon  to  quit  both  thofe  equally  ufe- 
f^int.  ful  and  laborious  employm.encs.  Inftruded  by  the 
^•^^•"^•""  fad  example  of  his  mafter  Domitius  Afer,  he  be^ 
lleved  it  pro;)er  to  think  of  a  retreat,  before  it  be- 
came abfoluceiy  neceffary  ;  and  that  he  could  not 
put  a  more  graceful  period  to  his  labours,  than  by 

*  Hxc   c'lifiimuianda  inihi    non  fuerunt,  qiilbu?,  Ipfc,   qiiantu/"- 
Himqiie  finn  nut  fui,  (nam  pcivenills  mc  ad  aliquod  noincii  ingenij 
eredo)  freqiienier  ir.otiis  (inii  ui  me  non  laovnia;  folutn  dcpichcnde- 
-  fsnt,  fed  pailoj-,  ik  vcio  funilis  <,}uioi .     £>^.L,iiL 

renouncing 
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Thouncing  them,  at  a  time  when  he  fliould  be  re- 
'  etted  :  Honejiijfinmm  finem  ■putahamiis  defuiere  dum 
\  fideraremur ;  whereas  Domitius  chofe  rather  to 
nk  under  the  weight  of  his  profefTion,  than  to 
'y  it  down.  It  was  upon  this  occafion  that  he 
I  ves  wife  advice  to  his  brethren  the  pleaders.  *  'The 
\  ator^  fays  he,  tf  he  u'cu/d  take  my  opinion,    zvoidd 

md  a  retreat^  before  he  fell  into  the  fnares  of  age, 
id  gain  the  port,  whiljl  bis  veffel  was  found  and  in 
'od  condition. 

Quintilian,  however,  at  that  time,  was  only  fix  An.  j.  c. 
•  feven  and  forty  years  old,  a  florid  and  robuil  ^^' 
:Tie  of  life.  Perhaps  his  long  application  had 
-gun  to  impair  his  health.  However  that  were, 
IS  was  not  a  leifure  of  indolence  and  floth,  but 
^  adfivity  and  ardour,  fo  that  he  became  in  fome 
leafure  liill  more  ufeful  to  the  public  than  he  had 
^er  been  by  all  his  paft  labours.  For  indeed  the 
.tter  were  confined  within  the  narrow  bounds  of 

certain  number  of  perfons  and  years ;  whereas 
le  works,  which  were  the  fruit  of  his  retirement, 
ave  inftrucled  all  ages  :  and  we  may  fay,  that 
^liniilian's  fchool  has  continvied  the  fchool  of 
lankind  from  his  death,  and  ftill  continues  to  re- 
)und  with  the  admirable  piecepts  he  has  left  us 
pon  eloquence. 

He  began  by  compofing  a  treat! fe  upon  the  caufcs  An.  j.  c. 
f  the  corruption  of  eloquence^  the  lofs  of  which  can   ^* 
ever  be  fufficiently   regretted.     It  undoubtedly  is 
ot  the  piece  ftill  extant  under  the  tide  of  ^  dialogue 
pon  the  orators. 

At  the  time  when  he  began  this  work,  he  loft  Qi'n'tii. 
le  youngeft  of  his  two  fons  only  five  years  of  age  :  j"^/"*"*' 
nd  fome  months  after  a  fudden  death  deprived 
im  of  his  wife,  who  v/as  only  nineteen  years  old, 
nd  even  fomething  lefs. 


o 


*  Anteqnam  in  has  xtatis  vcniat  infidias,  reccptui  canct,  &  la 
jrtura  intfgra  nave  perveniet.    Sluint.  1.  12.  c.  11. 

CL4  Some 
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An.  J.  C.       Some  time  after,  at  the  follicitation  of  his  friend: 
^°'  he  began  his  great  work,  the  Injtitutiones  Oraioria 

confilting  of  twelve  books  :  of  which  I  Ihall  giv 
an  account  in  the  fequel. 
An.  J.  c.        Pie  had  finifhed  tiie  firft  three  books  of  it,  whe 
9^j;„  jl  .   the.  emperor  Domitian  committed  the  two  youn 
Procem!      princes,  his  great  nephews,  whom  he  defigned  fc 
'^•4-  his  fucceflbfs,  to  his  care.     Ihey  were  the  grand 

Domlt.  '"  ^^^'^^  of  his  filler  Domitilla,  whofe  daughter,  name( 
c.  IS-  alfo  DomiriHa,  had  married  Flavius  Clemens,  th  ' 
emperor's  coufin-german,  by  whom  Ctit  had  thof 
two  princes.  This  was  a  new  motive  to  him  fo 
redoubling  his  application  to  complete  his  work 
His  own  words  deferve  repeating,  the  palTage  be 
ing  remarkable.  "  *  Hitherto",  fays  he,  addref 
fing  himfelf  to  Vi(^orinus,  to  whom  he  dedicate 
this  piece,  "  I  wrote  only  for  you  and  me ;  anc 
"  confining  thole  inftruftions  to  our  own  houfes. 
**  when  the  public  did  not  think  fit  to  approve 
them,  1  thought  myfelf  too  happy  that  the) 
might  be  ufeful  to  your  fon  and  mine;  but  finct 
"  the  emperor  has  vouchfated  to  charge  me  witl", 
"  the  education  of  his  nephews,  fhould  I  efteen: 
"  as  I  ought  the  approbation  of  a  God,  and  know 

*  Adhuc  velut  ftiidia  inter  nos  confercbamus  ;  'c,  fi  panun  noftra 
jnftitutio  probaretur  a  ceteris,  contemi  fore  domeftico  iifu  videbamur, 
lit  tui  meique  filii  dilbiplinam  formare  fatis  putaremus.  Cum  vera 
mihi  Domitianiis  Au2^ii(tiis  fororis  fu?e  nepotum  delegaverit  ciiram, 
ron  fatis  houorem  judicioniin  creleftium  intelligain,  nifi  ex  hoc 
qiioqiie  oneris,  magnitudinerr.  metiar.  Qviis  enim  miiii  aiit  mores 
excolendi  fit  modus,  ut  eos  non  immerito  probaverit  fanfliffimus  I 
Cenfor  ?  aut  ftudia,  ne  fefellilTe  in  his  vidcar  Principem,  ut  in  om-  j 
nihxis,  ita  in  eloquentia  qiioque  cminentiliiir.uin  ?  Quod  ll  nemo  nii- 
ratur  Poetas  maxipios  fspe  fecilTe,  ut  non  folum  initiis  opeium  fuo- 
runi  Muiiis  invocarent,  i'td  prowiSli  quoqiie  longius,  cum  ad  aliquem 
graviorem  locum  venilfeiit,  repeferent  voti,  &  velut  nova  precatione 
uterentur :  mihi  quoque  profe6^to  poterit  ignofci,  fi,  quod  initio, 
cum  primum  bans  matcriam  inchoavi,  non  fererim,  nunc  omnes  in 
flu^'^iiium  dtos,  ipuuTKiue  imprimi';,  quo  neque  prsientiiis  aliud, 
reque  ftudiis  magfs  propitium  numen  eit,  invocem  ;  ut,  qtiantuta 
nobis  expe6\ationis  adjec't,  tantum  ingenii  afpiret,  iiex:ci<jue  ac 
Toiens  adfjt,  Sc  me,  quakm  efll-  cre<lidit,  faciat. 

*'  the 
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le  value  of  the  honour  he  has  conferred  upon 

le,  if  I  did  not  meafure  the  greatnefs  of  my 

ndertaking  by  that  idea.  And  indeed,  in  what- 

ver  manner  I  confider  it,   whether  in  regard  to 

lanners,  or  on  the  fide  of  knowledge  and  art, 

/hat  ought   1  not  to  do,  to  deferve  the  efteem 

f  \'o  facred  a  cenfor ,  a  prince,  in  whofe  perfon 

jpreme  eloquence  is  united  with  fupreme  pow- 

r  ?   h  then  we  are  not  furprifed  to  fee  the  mofl: 

iccellent   poets^   not  only  invoke  the  mufes  at 

ie  beginning  of  their  works,  but  again  implore 

leir   afTiftance,  whenever  in   the    courfe  of  it 

)nie  new  important  objed:  ariies   to  be  treated 

n  ;  with  how  much  greater  reafon  ought  I  to  be 

aidoned,  if  what  I  did  not  at  firit  I  now  do, 

ad  call  all   the  gods  to  my   aid,   particularly 

im,  under  whofe   aufpices  I  write  from  hence- 

DFth,  and  who,   more  than  all  the  reil,  prefides 

ver  fludy  and  fcience  ?    May  he  then  be  propi- 

lous  to  me-,  and  proportioning  his  graces  to  the 

igh   idea  he  hath  given  of  me,  in  a  choice  fo 

;lorious   and  fo  difficult  to  fullain,  may  he  in- 

pire  my  mind  with  the  force  and  elevation   it 

/ants,  and   render  me   fuch  as  he  hath  believed 

ne.     El  me,  qualem  ejfe  credidit,  faciat.^'' 

t  mufl  be  confefied,  that  there  is  in  this  com- 

lent  abundance  of  wit,  lofdnefs,  and  grandeur, 

:cially  in  the   thought  with  which  it  concludes  : 

'  re:ider  me  fuch  as  he  hath  believed  tne.     But  is  it 

llble  to  carry  flattery   and  impiety  to  a  gteater 

i^ht,  than  to  treat  a  prince  as  a  God,  who  was 

[ioniler  of  vice  and  cruelty.    Nor  am  I  even  fure 

|:ther  the  iaft  thought  be  fo  jufl:  as  it  is  fhining : 

('  rendsr  me  fiuh  as  he  has  believed  me.  He  was  not 

|i  then  in  reality  :  and  how  came  this  pretended 

1.  to  believe  he  was?  Again,  if,  inftcad  of  ex- 

ing  the  regularity  and  purity  of  his  manners,  he 

j.  contented  himfdf  v/itli  enlarging  upon  his  elo- 

!  querxe. 
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quence,  and  the  other  talents  of  the  mind  lip 'i 
which  he  valued  himielf,  the  flattery  had  been 
Lib.  10.     odious.     He  praifes   him   in  another  place  in 
*'  '•  fame    manner,    where   he   prefers   him   above 

other  poets  i  at  which  time  it  is  very  hke'y,  tl 
the  confuiar  ornaments  were  conferred  upon  Qui 
tilian. 

The  care  of  the  young  princes   education,  w 
which  Quintilian  was  charged,  did  not  hinder  h 
Qiuntil.  >n  from  working  upon  his  book,  the  Injiitutiones  Oi 
Piooem.     fori^.    His  regard  for  his  only  furviving  fon,  wh(| 
happy  genius  and  difpofition  merited  his  whole  te 
dernels  and  attention,  was  a  powerful  modve  wi 
him  for  haftening  that  work,  which  he  confider 
as   the  moft  valuable  part  of  the  inheritance   ii 
Ihould  leave  him ;  in  order,  fays  he  himfelf,  tli; " 
if  any  unforefeen  accident  (hould  deprive  that  de 
child  of  his  father,  he  might,  even  after  his  deat 
ferve  him  as  a  guide  and  prseceptor. 
An.  J.  C.       Continually  filled  therefore  with  the  thought  ai  | 
9*'  apprehenfion  of  his  mortality,  he  laboured  nig 

and  day  upon  his  work  •,  and  had  already  finifhi 
the  fifth  book  of  it,  when  an  early  death  robb 
him  of  that  darling  child,  in  whom  his  whole  j( 
and  confolacion  was  centered.  This  was  to  hir. 
after  the  lofs  he  had  already  fuftained  of  his  younj 
ell  fon,  a  new  flroke  of  thunder,  that  entirely  ove 
v/helmed  him  with  anguifh  and  afflicflion.  H 
grief,  or  rather  defpair,  vented  itfelf  in  complain 
and  reproaches  againfl;  the  gods  themfelves,  whoi 
he  loudly  accufed  of  irjuftice  and  cruelty ;  decl: 
ring,  that  it  was  plain,  after  fo  cruel  and  unjuft 
treatment,  which  neither  himfelf  nor  his  childre 
had  deferved,  that  there  was  no  providence  to  ft 
perintend  affairs  below. 

Difcourfes  of  this  kind  Ihew,  in  a  clear  ligh 
what  even  the  moil  perfed  probity  of  the  Pagar 
was :  for  I  do  not  know  whether  all  antiquity  ca 

initanc 
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ice  one  man  of  a  more  hum.ane,  reafonable, 
and  virtuous  chaiaiter  than  Quintilian,  ac- 
ng  to  the  rules  of  Paganifm.  His  books 
id  with  excc'ient  maxims  upon  the  education 
ild;en,  upon  die  care  wiiich  parents  ought  to 
to  prefervc  them  from  the  dangers  and  cor- 
on  O)  the  world,  upon  the  attention  mafters 
t  to  have  that  the  precious  depofit  of  inno- 
remain  unblemiflied  in  them,  upon  the  gene- 
difmtereilednefs  incumbent  upon  perfons  in 
r,  and,  lallly,  upon  the  zeal  and  love  for 
e  and  the  public  good. 

is   grief  had  been  very  juft,  if  attended  with 
oration  :  for  never  did  a  child  deferve  more  to 
gretted  than  this.    Befides  the  traces  of  nature 
exterior  attributes,  a  charming  tone  of  voice, 
niable  phyfiognomy,  with  a  furprifing  facility 
onouncing  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages, 
he  had  been  born  to  excel  equally  in  them 
,  he  had  the  molt  happy  difpofition  that  could 
efired  for  the  fciences,  united  with  a  tafte  and 
nation  for  lludy  that  ailoniflied  his  teachers. 
the  qualities  of  his  heart  were  ftill  more  ex- 
•dinary  than   thofe   of  his   head.     Quintilian, 
had  known  abundance  of  youth,  declares  with 
)ath,  that  he  had  never  feen  fo  much  probity 
iclination,  goodnefs  of  foul,  fweetnefs  of  tem- 
and  elegance  of  mind,  as  in  this  dear  child, 
n  illnefs  of  eight  months  continuance,  he  (hew- 
in  evenncfs   and  conftancy  of  mind,  that   his 
ficians  could  never  fufficiently  admire,  oppofing 
>  and  pains  with  furprifing  fortitude,  and,  upon 
point  of  expiring,  confoling  his  father,  and  cn- 
'•ouring  to  prevent  his  tears.     What  a   misfor- 
;  was  it  that  fo  many  fine  qualities  were  loft  ! 
what  a  fname  and  reproach  v/ere  it  for  Chriftian 
dren  to  be  lefs  virtuous ! 

After 
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After  having  abandoned  his  ftudies  for  4 
time,  QuintiHan,  having  recovered  himfelf  a  1: 
refumed  his  work  ;  for  which,  he  fays,  the  pi 
ought  to  have  the  more  favourable  opinion  of  1  n. 
as  from  thenceforth  he  laboured  no  longer  for  1  j> 
felf,  his  writings,  as  well  as  fortune,  being  to 
An.  J.  C.  away  to  ftrangers.     He  at  length  finiflied  his 
93-  in  twelve  books.     It  coft  him  little  more  than 

T^7ph!      years  :  of  which  befides  he  had  employed  a  g 
fcibJiop.      part,  not  in  adually  compofing,  but  in  prepar 
and  colleding  all  the  matter  of  which  it  wa: 
confift,  by  the   perufal  of  abundance  of  auth  ;, 
who  had  treated  on  the  fame   fubje(5l.     And  e 
have  feen  how  many  affli6i:ions  and  melancholy  - 
fairs  he  had  upon  his  hands,   during  that  time,   t 
is  aftonifhing,  and  almoft  incredible,  how  foper  t 
a  work  could  be  compofed   in   fo  fhort  a  i'p;  . 
His  *  defign  was  to  follow  the  advice  of  Hor  , 
who,  in  his  art  of  poetry,  recommends  to  autl  5 
the   not  being  in  too   much  hafte  to  publifh  tl  : 
writings.     Accordingly  he  kept  his  by  him,  in  • 
der  to  revife  them  at  his  ieifure  with  cooler  thoug  , 
to  give  time  to  the  firft  emotions   of  felf-love  i  I 
the  complacency  people  always  have  for  their  o  i 
productions  to  cool ;  and  to  examine  them  no  Ion; 
with  the  fond  prepoiTefTion  of  an  author,  but  w 
the  temper  and  impartiality  of  a  reader.    He  coi  j 
not  long  refill  the  eager  defire  of  the  public  to  hi  i 
his  works,  and  v^as  in  a  manner  reduced  to  aband 
them  to  it,  contenting   himfelf  with  wifhing  th( 
faccefs,    and   recommending  to  his   bookfeller 
take  great  care  that  they   were  exadl  and  corre 
It  muft  have  been  at  leafl  a  year  before  they  cou 
be  in  a  condition  to  appear.     We  are  obliged 

*  Ufus  deinde  Koratii  coiifilio,  qui  in  nrte  poetica  fusdet,  ne  pi 
cipitetur  editio,  nofiiorique  Jirmmtur  in  r.nriutn;  dabam  iis  otiiim, 
i^efriCTei-ato  inventionis  aincie,  diligentius  rejietitos  tar.cju^m  lei 
perpenderem. 

tl 
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jbbe  Gedoyn  for  having  inabled  the  public  to 

o|  of  the   merit  of  this  author,  by  the  tranila- 

1  ^  has  pubUfhed  of  his  works. 

V    Dodwell  beheves,  it   was  about  this  time  An.j.  c. 

cHiintilian,  being  no  longer  employed  in  com-  ^'^' 

i, ;  his  great  work,  which  he  had  lately  finifti- 
lought  of  a  fecond  *  marriage,  and  accord- 

I  Hpoufed  the  grand-daughter  of  Tutilius,  as 

1  the  younger  calls  him.  He  had  a  daughter 
about  the  end  of  this  year, 
nitian,  notwichftanding  his  pretended  divinity,  An.  J.C. 
illed  in  his  palace  by  Stephanus,  who  had  put  9^' 
f  ac  the  head  of  the  confpirators.  That  em- 
had  caufed  Flavius  Clemens,  then  conful,  to  be 
death,  and  had  banillied  his  niece  Flavia  Do- 
i,  the  wife  of  Clemens.  He  had  alfo  banifhed 
avia  Domitilla,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
ronful's  fifters.  All  thefe  perfons  fuffered  for 
ith  in  Jefus  Chrilt.  The  death  of  Clemens 
ed  that  of  Domitian,  either  through  the  hor- 
d  fear  it  gave  every  body,  or  becaufe  it  ani- 
i  Scephanus  againfb  him,  who  was  the  freed- 
md  ftevvard  ol  Domitiila,  the  wife  of  Clemens, 
ofe  eftate  he  was  obliged  to  give  an  account, 

l:vas   accufed  of  malverfation  in  that  refpe6t. 

riilicceeded  Domitian,  and  reigned  only   fix-An.j.c. 

nmonths  and  fome  days.     Trajan,   whom  he  93. 

1  dopted,  was  his  fucceflbr,  and  reigned  twenty 


^  thing  is  known  of  Qi_)intiHan  from  the  death 
hmitian,  except  the  marriage  of  his  daughter, 
1  "ing  he  had  one.  When  fhe  was  of  age  to 
I!',  he  gave  h?r  to  Nonius  Celer.  Pliny  figna- 
ichirnfeif,  on  this  occafion,  by  a  generofity  and 
itLide,  which,  in  my  opinion,  do  him  more  ho- 
tithan  his  writings,  excellent  as  they  are.  He 
dlludied    eloquence    under    Quintilian.      The 

*'':sf<rcz>2d  m.'n-ruige  is  not  ccrinin,  but  feems  -very  irohahle.  ' 

works 
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works  he  has  left  us  fufBcienrly  prove,  that  he  '  s 
a  difciple  worthy  of  fo  great  a  mafter :  but  the  1  - 
lowing  fact  no  lefs  denotes  the  goodnefs  of  his  he; 
and  the  remembrance  he  conftantly  retained  of  ; 
fervices  he  had  received  from  him.  As  loon  as ; 
knew  that  Quintilian  intended  to  marry  his  daui  - 
ter,  he  thought- it  incumbent  on  him  to  expi  j 
his  gratitude  to  his  mafter  by  a  fmall  prefent.  j  v 
difficulty  was  to  make  him  accept  it.  He  wr  5 
him  a  letter  upon  that  head,  that  can  never  be  f '. 
ficiently  admired  for  its  art  and  delicacy,  of  wh  . 

I  Ihall  infert  a  tranflation  in  this  place. 

I 

Pliny^s  letter  to  §luintiUan. 

*'  *  Though  the  moderation  of  your  mind 
**  very  great,  and  you  have  educated  your  daugh  ' 
*'  a?  becomes  Qtiintilian's  daughter,  and  thegrar 
*'  daughter  of  TutiUus :  however,  as  fhe  is  ab( 
"  to  marry  Nonius  Celer,  a  perfon  of  diftindi( 
"  whofe  employments  in  the  ftate  impofe  a  ki 
*'  ofneceflity  upon  him  of  appearing  with  fpk 
*',dor,  it  is  proper,  that  fhe  fhould  adapt  \ 
"  drefs  and  equipage  to  the  rank  of  her  hufban 
"  Thefe  exterior  things  indeed  add  nothing  to  0 
"  dignity,  they  however  exprefs  and  adorn  it. 
"  know  how  very  rich  you  are  in  the  goods  of  t 
"  mind,  and  that  you  are  much  lels  fo  in  thofe 
*'  fortune  than  you  ought  to  be.     Let  me  clai 

*  Quamvis  &:  Ipfe  fis  continentiffimus,  &  filiam  tuam  ita  inftil 
eiis,  ut  decebat  filiam  tiiam,  Tutilii  neptem  :  cum  tamen  fit  ni 
tura  honeftiflima  viro  Nonio  Celcri,  cui  ratio  civilium  officioiiJ 
ncceilitatem  quandam  nitoiis  imponit;  debet,  ieciinduin  conditior 
inariti,  vefte,  coinitatu  augcri  :  qviibiis  non  quidem  aiigetur  digi 
tas,  ornatur  tr.men  &  inftiuitur.  Te  pono  animo  beatifliir.uin,  ni 
dicuoi  tacultatihus  icio.  Itaqiie  partem  onci  is  lu'  mihi  vendico, 
t.mquam  parens  alter  puellos  nolha?,  conf'ero  quinquaginta  mil 
nummum  :  plus  coliaturus,  nil!  a  verecuiidia  tua  Tola  medioci 
fate  miinufculi  impctrari  pofle  coi^fiJeiem,  ne  recuiares.  Va 
Ef.  zz.  1.  6. 

*'  therefo, 
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erefore  a  part  in  your  obligations,  and,  as  an- 
her  father,  give  our  dear  daughter  fifty  thou-  About 
nd  leftertia,  (12,500  livres)  to  which  I  fhould  ^°°?- 
Id,  if  I  was  not  afTured,  that  the  mediocrity  q^^^''^"^* 
e   prefent  is  the  fole  means  to  prevail  upon 
)ur  modcfty  to  accept  it."     ^dieu. 

'  lis  letter  of  Pliny's  has  one  circumftance  in  It 
:r  much  for  Quintilian's  honour :  that  after 
lug  publicly  employed  twenty  years  with  fur- 
i  ig  reputation  and  fuccefs,  as  well  in  inftrufting 
)j  1  as  pleading  at  the  bar  •,  after  having  long 
fi;d  in  the  court  with  young  princes,  the  educa- 
)i  Df  whom  ought  to  have  given  him,  and  un- 
M  tedly  did  give  him,  great  credit  with  the  em- 
?r  ;  he  had  made  no  great  fortune,  and  had 
V  /s  remained  in  a  laudable  mediocrity.  A  fine 
fc  iple,  but  unhappily  very  feldom  imitated  ! 

venal  however  intimates  that  Quintilian  was  Sat.7.1. 3. 
^r  rich,  and  that  he  had  a  confiderable  number 
i.irefts,  from  whence,  no  doubt,  arofe  a  very 
;n  t  revenue  : 

Unde  igitur  tot 
^intilianiis  habet  faltus  ? 

Yt  riches  mud   neceflarily  have   been  of  later 

at  than  the  time  when  Pliny  made  QLiintilian  the 

re  nt  we  have  mentioned,  fit  is  believed,  that,  if 

tz  they  were  the  efFe(5i:  of  the  liberality  of  Adrian, 

'hi  he  attained  the  empire,  for  he  declared  him- 

;lthe  protedor  of  the  learned.     Quintilian  wasAr.j.  C. 

le  feventy-fix  years  old.  It  is  not  known  whether  "^* 

e  ved  long  after,  and  hiltory  tells  us  nothing  of 

is  cath. 


II.  The 
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II.  ^he  flan  and  chara5ler  of  ^intilian^s  rhetoric. 

The  rhetoric  of  Quintilian,  intitled  Injlitutm 
Oralori^,  is  the  mofl  complete  antiquity  has  leftu 
His  defign  in  it  is  to  form  the  perfect  orator,  t 
begins  with  him  in  his  cradle  and  from  his  birt 
and  goes  on  with  him  through  all  the  ft  ages  of  li 
to  the  grave.  This  rhetoric  confifts  of  twel^ 
books.  In  the  firft  he  treats  of  the  manner  . 
which  children  fhould  be  educated  from  their  earlie 
infancy  -,  from  whence  he  proceeds  to  gramma 
The  fecond  lays  down  rules  to  be  obferved  in  tl 
fchools  of  rhetoric,  and  folves  feverai  queftions  : 
regard  to  the  art  itfelf,  as  whether  it  be  a  fcienc 
whether  uieful,  &c.  The  five  follov/ing  bool 
contain  the  rules  of  invention  and  difpofition.  Tl 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  books  include  all  thatr 
lates  to  elocution.  The  eleventh,  after  a  fine  chapt 
upon  the  manner  of  fpeaking  with  propriety  as  i 
orator,  de  aptc  dicendo^  treats  of  memory  and  pr( 
nunciation.  In  the  twelfth,  which  is  perhaps  tl 
fineft  of  them  all,  Quintilian  lays  down  the  pe 
fonal  qualities  and  obligations  of  an  advocate,  ; 
fuch,  and  with  regard  to  his  clients  •,  when  1 
ought  to  quit  his  profeffion  j  and  how  employ  h 
retirement. 

One  of  the  peculiar  charaders  of  Qiiintiliar 
rhetoiic  is,  its  being  written  with  all  the  art,  eh 
gance,  and  energy  of  ftile  it  is  poffible  to  imagin 
He  *  knew,  that  precepts,  when  treated  in  a  naket 
fimple,  and  fubtile  manner,  are  only  proper  to  di 
up  the  fouices  of  the  mind,  and,  if  I  may  ufe  tl 
exprefTion,  to  make  a  difcourfe  lean  and  languid,  t 

*  Plerumque  niicloe  illae  artes  ,nimia  fuhtilitat'S  afFcftatlone, fra 
gi:nt  aiquc  cor.ciclunt  quicemid  elt  in  oratione  generoiiU'^,  &  omne 
J'uccum  iiigr-iiil  l)il)unt,  &  ofla  detegunt :  qua;,  ut  effe  &  aftnn 
nervis  fuis  dtbcnt,  fic  corpore  operieiida  funt.  i^/inti.'.  «V2  Froa. 
1.  I. 

deprivin 
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Driving  it  of  all  grace  and  beauty,  and  leaving 

lothing  but  nerves  and  bones,  more  like  a  fkele- 

than  a  healthy  and  natural  body.  *  He  there- 

2  endeavoured  to  introduce  into  his  Inflitutions 

the  ornament  and  elegance  of  which  fuch  a 

•k   was  fufceptible  j    not,    as  he  fays  himj'elf, 

h  the  view  of  difplaying  his  wit,   (for  he  could 

'e  chofen  a  far  more  fruitful  fubjedl  for  that 

pofe)   but  that  youth,  from   the  attradlion  of 

ifure,  might  apply  themfelves  with  more  ardour 

he  reading  and  ftudying  of  his  precepts,  which 

lOUt  grace  and  ornament,  could  not  fail,  in  of- 

iing  the  delicacy  of  their  ears,    to  dilgufl  alfo 

r  minds.     Accordingly  we  find  in  his  writings 

I  ichnefs  of  thoughts,  exprellions,    images,  and 

I  ;cially  comparifons,  which  a  lively  imagination, 

I  rned   with   a    profound   knowledge   of  nature, 

1  tinually  fupplies,  without  ever  exhaufling  itfelf, 

( 'ailing  into  difagreeable   repetitions  :    compari- 

ii,     which   throw   fuch   a  fulnefs  of  light  and 

»( uty  into  precepts,  often  obfcure   and  difgufting 

1  hemfelves,  as  give  them  a  quite  different  fpiric 

1   effect:. 

The -|- principal  end  of  Qtiintilian,  in  his  rheto- 
\:  was  to  oppofe  the  bad  tafle  of  eloquence  that 
1  -ailed  in  his  time,  and  revive  a  manner  of 
b  king  and  judging  more  found  and  fevere,  and 
ie  conformable  to  the  rules  of  the  elegance  of 
iMre.  Seneca  had  contributed  more  than  any 
>i^r  author  to  vitiate  and  corrupt  the  judgment 

[n  ceteris  admifcere  tentavimus  aliquid  niton's,  non  jafirandi  in- 
e  gratia  (naixique  in  id  eligi  materia  poterat  uberior)  fed  ut  hoc. 
'f  iil::eremus  magis  juventutem  ad  cognitionem  ecri'in  quss  ne- 
■;l  ia  Itudiis  arbitrabailuir,  fi,  dufti  jucunditate  aliqua  lefiionis,  li- 
eius  difcerent  ea,  qiioriim  re  jejuna  atque  arida  traditio  aveite- 
et  limes,  &  aures  (prsl'ertim  tarn  delicatas)  raderet,  verebainur- 
^tii.  1.  3.  C.  I. 

■  Qu^od  accidit  mini,  dum  corruptum  &  omnibus  vitiis  fia^um 
lie  di   genus  revocare    ad  leveriora   juditia  contendo.      Siuintil. 

'qlAI.  R  of 
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of  the  Roman  youth,  and  to  fubftitute,  in  the  plj(( 
of  that  manly  and  folid  eloquence  which   had  pr 
vailed  till   his  time,  the  prettineffes,  if  I  may  I 
allowed   to  call  them  fo,  of  a  ftile  furfeited  wi 
ornaments,    glittering  thoughts,    quaint  conceil 
antithefes,  and  poinrs.     He  perceived  aright,  th 
his  *  works  would  never  pleafe  thofe  who  adrnir 
the  antients :  for  which  reafon  he  never  ceafed 
fpeak  ill  of,  and  difcredit,  them,  even  the  authc 
who  were  moft  eflieemed,  as  Cicero  and  Virgil, 
confequence  of  this  condud;  enfued  an  almoftur 
verfal  contempt  for  them  j  fo  that,  when  Quint 
lian  began  to  teach,  he  found  no  author  but  S 
neca  in  the  hands  of  youth.     He  did   not  ende 
vour  abfolutely  to  exclude    him,    but   could  n 
fufFer  his  being  preferred  to  writers  of  incomparab 
greater  m.erit. 

For  the  reft  we  ought  not  to  be  furprifed  th 
this  bad  tafle  made  fo  rapid  a  progrels  in  fo  Iho 
a  time :  v;hich  is  indeed  no  more  than  vv'hat  ufual 
happens.  There  wants  but  a  fingle  perfon  qf 
certain  charafter  to  vitiate  all  the  reft,  and  to  co 
rupt  the  language  of  a  whole  nation.  Such  w 
Q^intil.  Seneca.  I  omit  fpeaking  in  this  place  of  the  oth 
ibid.  qualities,  for  which  he  was  admired  :  an  hap| 
and  univerfal  genius;  a  vaft  extent  of  knowledgt 
a  profound  erudition  in  philofophy  •,  and  a  mbr 
lity  abounding  with  the  jufteft  and  moft  folid  prl 
ciples.  To  keep  within  the  bounds  of  my  fubjec! 
he  had  an  eafy  and  exuberant  vv'ir,  a  fine  and  ri( 
imagination,  a  (hining  facility  in  his  compofitior 
folid  thoughts,  expreffions  curious  and  fullofene 
gy,  with  happy  and  fprightly  turns  and  conceil 

I 

*  Turn  r.utern    folus   hie    feie    in   manibus   adolefcentium  ft  I 
Qtiem  non  ecjuidean  omnino  conabar  excuteie,  fed   potioiibus  pr  ■ 
Rrri  non  f:nebam,  qvios  iile  non  deftiterat  Incefiere,  cum  diveifi  i 
coufcius  generis,  placere  le  in  diccndo  pofle  iis,  quibus  illi  placei^i ' 
diffiJcvst.     Il?iJ.  I 

Bl 
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|j,  as  to  his*  ftlle,  it  was  almoft  vicious  in  all  its 
>3  s,  and  fo  much  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  was 
ibver  luxuriant  with  charming  faults  and  bcau- 
i]    defefts. 

'his  florid  flile,  this  tafte  for  point  and  quaint- 
e  i  the  more  dangerous  as  the  more  eafy  and  af- 
ng,  and  therefore  the  more  conforuidbje  ; ,)  the 
after  of  youch,  foon  feized  the  whole  c.t)  Ic 
me  f  neceflary  that  every  proof  and  e  ....f  pe- 
fhould  conclude  with  fome  glitteririg  thov;ghr, 
ngular  and  furprifing  turn,  to  Ilrike  the  ear, 
6t  particular  attention,  and  in  fome  meafuie 
n  applaufe. 

[uintiUan  believed  himfelf  obliged  to  attack  diis 
|)  talle  with  the  utmotl  vigour;  wiiic!.  he  does 
Ir  )ft  throughout  his  whole  work,  by  laying  down 
pi  the  model  of  the  antients,  u::.  principles  of 
1  and  folid  eloquence.  It  is  not,  as  he  often 
e  ares,  and  as  his  ftile  fufficiently  fliews,  becaufe 
e  /as  an  enemy  to  die  beauties  and  graces  of  dif- 
)ife.  J  He  confeffes,  that  Cicero  himfelf,  to  de- 
:r  his  clients,  employed  not  only  ftrong  bui  fhin- 
i|  irms ;  and  that  in  the  caule  of  Cornelius  Bali^us, 

I  hich  he  was  often  interrupted  by  the  applaufes, 

II  univerfal  clapping  of  hands  of  his  auditors, 
il  mity,  pomp,  and   glitter  of  eloquence   occa- 

*  ed  in  eloquendo  corrupts  pleiaque,,  atque  e<:  ;:2rnicJofifllm^, 
to  abundant  dulcibus  viiiis.  Velles  eum  I'uo  ingenio  dixiiTe, 
ie  judicio. 

:t 'Iv.nc  illud  volunt,  ut  omnis  locus,  omnis  fenfus  in  fine  fer- 
01  feiiat  auiem.  Turpe  autem  ac  propc  nefas  c'.ucunt  refpirare 
Ic  xo  qui  acclamationem  non  penerit.  i^iintll.  1.  8.  c.  5. 
X  'fi:  foitibus  modo  fed  etiam  fulgentibus  armis  prsliatus  fa 
u:el':  Cicero  Coinelii  :  qui  non  affecutus  effet  docenoo  Judlcem 
nln,  &  utilitcr  dcmv.in  ac  latine  peiipicueque  diccndo,  ut  po- 
ili  Romanus  admirationein  fuam,  non  acclri.i.itione  tantum,  led 
ia.  plaufu  conriteretur.     Sublimitas  proff6\6,    &   magnificentia, 

n  ir,  5:  auilovitas  expreffit  ilium  fragoiem Sed  ne  caufas  qui  - 

Tiarum  confert  hie  orationis  ornatus.  Nam  qui  libenter  audi*; 
it;C  magis  attendunt,  &  facilius  credunt,  plenamque  ipfa  de- 
^ione  capiuntur,  nonnunquam  ipfa  aJmiratione  auferuntur. 
^iL\.  8.  c.  3. 
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fioned  thofe  loud  acclamations.  He  adds  to  t 
motive  a  very  true  and  judicious  refledlion,  whi 
feems  to  regard  only  the  orator's  reputation  :  that 
that  the  beauty  of  fpeech  conduces  very  much 
the  fuccefs  of  a  caule,  becaufe  thofe  who  hear  w 
plcafure  are  more  attentive,  and  become  more 
clined  to  believe  what  they  hear,  won  over  as  tl 
are  by  the  charms  of  difcourfe,  and  fometimes  ii 
manner  borne  away  by  the  general  admiration^ 

Qiiintilian  therefore  does  not  reje6l  ornameni 
but  he  inlifts  that*  eloquence,  which  is  an  enei 
to  paint,  and  all  borrowed  graces,  admits  no  dn 
but  what  is  manly,  noble,  and  majeftic.  He  c( 
fents,  that  it  fhculd  fhine  and  be  lovely,  but  fr 
health,  if  1  m.ay  be  allowed  theexprefiion,  and  t 
it  fiiould  owe  its  beauty  folely  to  its  natural  vig( 
and  florid  complexion.  He  carries  this  princi 
fo  far  as  to  fay,  -f  that,  were  he  to  chufe,  he  fhoi 
prefer  the  rough,  grofs  force  of  the  antients  to 
itudied  and  effeminate  affectation  of  the  moder 
But,  fays  he,  there  is  in  this  point  a  certain  mi 
"that  may  be  obferved,  in  like  manner  as  there 
a  neatnefs  and  elegance  at  prefent  in  our  tables  i 
furniture,  which  is  io  far  from  being  reproveat 
that  we  ought,  to  the  utmoil  of  our  power,  to  mi 
it  become  a  virtue  in  the  general  acceptation. 

We  find,  by  ihe  little  1  have  related  of  Quir 
lian,  how  greatly  ufeful  the  fludy  of  fuch  a  w(  | 
may  be  to  form  the  judgment  of  youth.     It  is 
Jefs  fo  in  refpeil  to  the  manners.      He  has  fcatte 
admirable  maxims  of  that  nature  throughout 

*  Sed  hie  ornatu"!,  (repetam  enim)  virills,  fortis,  &  fanftus 
nee  efieminatam  levitateni,  necfuco  eminentem  colorem  amet :  1 
guine  &  viribus  niteal.     ^antil.  ibid. 

f  Et,  fi  r.ecelTc  fit,  veteicin  ilium  honorem  dicendi  malim, qi 
iftam  novam  licejitiam.  Sed  patet  media  qu^dain  via:  ucu| 
cuitu  viftiujue  arceflit  aliquis  citra  rsprihenlioiiem  nitoi',  quern,  1 
polFuuius,  adjici:;mus  viiiutibii*.     IbiJ.  c.  5. 
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h/Diic.  I  have  quoted  part  of  them  in  my  trea- 
;il|upon  ftudy. 

jjut  this  fund  of  probity,  fo  worthy  in  itfelf  of 
III  higheft  praifcs,  is  much  diflionoured  by  our 
hi3rician's  impious  flatteries  in  regard  to  Domi- 
ia  and  by  his  defpair  on  the  death  of  his  chil- 
li ,  that  rofe  fo  high  as  to  deny  providence.  This 
X  nple,  and  many  others  of  the  like  nature,  in- 
:r  :t  us  how  to  think  of  thefe  Pagan  virtues  which 
ni  folely  founded  in  felf-love,  and  ot  a  religion 
1  aftbrded  no  refource  againft  the  lofies  and  evils 
J  /hich  human  hfe  is  continually  expofed. 

I   Method  of  inflruSling  youth  in  ^intilimi^ s  time. 

efore  I  conclude  this  article  upon  Quintilian,  I 
h  1  extract  from  his  writings  part  of  what  relates 
c  [he  manner  of  teaching,  as  ufed  at  Rome,  in 
I  time. 

t  appears  to  have  been  a  very  ufual  cuftom,  atQuintii. 

{.ne,  not  to  begin  the  inftrudion  of  children  till'-  ^-^^  *• 

I-  ^  were  feven  years  old,  becaufe  it  was  believed, 

[  L  before    that  age  they   had    neither  fufficient 

:  ngth  of  body  nor  extent  of  mind  for  learning. 

^lintilian  thinks  otherwife,  and  prefers  the  opi- 

n  of  Chryfippus,  who  had  compofed  a  treatife 

iconfiderable  extent,  and  in  great  efteem,  upon 

education  of  children.     Though   that  philofo- 

,T  allowed  three  years  to  the  nurles,  he  was  from 

t   age   for    having  them    induftrioufly   imbued 

h  good  principles  of  morality,   and  formed  in- 

fibly  for  virtue.    Now,  fays  Qiiintiiian,  if  from 

t  early   ftate   their  manners   may  be  cultivated, 

at  hinders  but  their  n}inds  may  alfo  be  improv- 

?  What  is  a  child  to  do  from  the  time  he  begins 

fpeak  ?  For  undoubtedly  he  muft  do  fomething. 

it  proper  to  abandon  him  entirely  to  the  dif- 

.irfes  of  women  and  men  fervants  .^    At  that  age 

R  q  «ve 
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we  know  he  is  incapable  either  of  pains  or  applical^,' 
tion.  Therefore  this  miift  not  be  fo  much  a  ibid 
as  a  play,  whereby  thefe  firfb  years  of  infancy,  ti! 
the  kventh,  which  are  generally  loft,  may  be  ujfe 
fully  applied  in  teaching  him  a  thoufand  agreeabh 
things  within  ih'-  reach  o^  his  capacity. 

Qiilniii.  rhey  began  with  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  Ian 

I.  I.  c.  I-  g  lage  :  but  that  of  the  Latin  foon  followed;  fron 
which  time  they  cultivated  both  languages  witl 
equal  application.     This  is  not  praftiled  with  fuffi 
cienc  regularity  amongft  the  French,  or  indeed  th  * 
EngVifl)^    who  feldom  or  never  know  their  nativt  \ 
tongue  by  principles.  '' 

When   children  had  learnt  to  read  v;ell,  and  tc 
^         write  correcT:ly,  they  were  taught  both  the  Latin  anc 
Greek  g;  am  mars. 

They  had  ror  this  end,  private  mafters  who  in- 
flruded  them  at  iiome,  and  others  who  taught  ir 

Ibid.  the  public  fchools.  Quintilian  examines  which  ol 
thefe  two  methods  of  teaching  is  the  moft  ufeful ; 
and,  after  having  attentively  confidered  the  reafom 
on  both  fides,  he  declares  for  the  public  fchools. 
The  chapter  wherein  he  treats  this  queftion,  is  one 
of  the  fineft  parts  of  this  work. 

1. 1,  c.  4.  Grammar  was  not  confidered  in  thofe  times  as 
a  frivolous  employment  of  little  importance.  The 
Romans  fet  an  higher  value  upon  it,  and  applied 
themfelves  to  it  in  a  particular  manner ;  convinced, 
that  to  propofe  making  a  progrefs  in  the  fcieric^s, 
without  the  affifiance  of  grammar,  is  like  intend- 
ing to  erect  a  building  without  a  foundation. 
They  did  not  dwell  upon  minute  things  and  fubtle- 
tics,  which  ferve  only  to  cramp  the  genius,  and 
make  the  mind  dry  and  frigid  •,  they  ftudied  its 
principles,  and  examined  its  reafons  with  care-,  for 
there  is  nothing  hurtful  in  grammar,  but  what  is 

iifelefs. 
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trammar,  that  is  to  fay,  the  art  of  writing  and  QiL'"tii. 
king  correftiy,  turns  upon  four  principles,  *  ^' ^"*" 
>n,  antiquity,  authority,  and  ufe.  Quintilian 
an  admirable  thing  upon  this  laft  head.  This 
i  *  ufey  according  to  him,  requires  an  expla- 
in, and  it  is  neceffary  to  define  preciiely  what 
mderiland  by  it.  For,  if  we  take  it,  for  what 
be  done  by  the  generaHty  of  people,  the  con- 
ences  would  be  dangerous,  not  only  in  regard 

!:nguage,  but,  what  is  more  important,  in  re- 
t  to  manners.  For,  fays  he,  can  it  be  expe6led 
I  ngit  men  to  fee  the  generality  follow  or  ufe 
f  t  is  beft,  and  according  to  rule  ?  He  repeats 
|ral  cuftoms  very  common  in  his  time,  which 
tht  not  to  be  confidered  as  ufes,  but  as  abules, 
1  igh  generally  praciiifed  by  the  whole  city.  We 
il  call  ule  therefore,  as  it  relates  to  language, 
J  which  is  received  by  the  confent  of  fuch  as 
)  k  beft ;  as,  in  regard  to  manners,  that  is 
I  which  has  the  approbation  of  the  good  and 
'  thy. 

The  care  of  teaching  children  to  read  and  write  l.  i.  c.  5, 
I  redly,  and  ot  learning  them  the  principles  of 
I  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  was  the  firft  but  not 
!  chief  duty  of  grammarians.  They  added  to 
j;  the  reading  and  explication  of  the  poets,  which 
1 5  of  exceeding  great  extent,  and  required  pro- 
nd  erudition.  They  did  not  content  themfelves 
h   making  children  obferve  the  propriety  and 

Sed  huic  ipfi  neceiT;ni\im  eft  judicinm,  conftituendumque  im- 
lis  id  iplum  quid  fit,  quod  confuetudincm  vocenuis.  Qun?,  fi  ex 
|Uod  plures  faciunt  nomcn  accipiat,  pericuIofifTimuni  dabit  prge- 
uni,  non  orationi  modo,  fed  (quod  majus  eft)  vitse.  Undc  enini 
um  boni,  ut  ])luiibus  i^uas  re6la  funt  placeant  ?  Igitur  ut  velli, 
omain  in  gradiis  frangere,  &  in  balneis  perpotare,  qnnmlibet  hxc 
il'eiint  civitatem,  non  eiit  confuetudo,  quia  nihil   lioium   caret 

•ehenfione fic,  in  loquendo,  non,  fi    quid  vitiose  inultis  in- 

:rit,  pro  regula  fermonis  acciplendum  erif Ergo  coniuetudi- 

1   fermonis  vocabo   confenfum    eruditorum  j  ficut  vivendi,  con- 
"um  honorum.     Li'j.  i.  r/?/.  4. 
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natural  fignification  of  words  •,    the  different  feet  ir' 
the  contb  udtion  of  verfes  -,    the  turns  and  expref- 
fions  peculiar  to  poetry,  with  the  tropes  and  figures,' 
They   applied   themfelves  principally  in  fhewing' 
what  it  \vas  neceffary  to  remark  in  the  oeconomy  oi ' 
condud;  of  a  piece,  and  the  confiftency  of  its  parts  i 
and  charadlers  ;  Vvhat  was  fine  in  the  thoughts  anc 
diflion  •,    and   wherefore   the   ftile  was  fometimes 
flowing  and  luxuriant,  and  fometimes  fuccind  and 
concife.     They  made  children    alfo  perfedly  ac- 
quainted  with   whatever  had   any  reiation,  in  the:: 
poets,  either  to  fable  or  hiftory,  without  however 
charging  their   memories  with  any    thing  ufelefs. 
Ac  leaft,  thefe  are  the  rules  prefcribed  by  Quinti- 
Jian.     He  reckons  it  a -f  perfection,  in  a  gramma- 
rian to  be  ignorant  of  certain  things,  which  indeed 
do  not  deferve  to  be  known. 

LH).  I.C.6.  The  grammarians  began  alfo  to  form  youth  for 
compofition,  by  making  them  write  defcripdons, 

X.  2.  c.  I.  fables,  and  more  extenhve  narrations.  They  fome- 
times made  excurfions,  of  which  Quintilian  co^r 
plains,  into  the  province  of  the  rhetoric,  and  made 
their  difciples  compofe  difcourfes,  not  only  in  the 
demonftrative  kind,  v/hich  feemed  abandoned  p 
them,  but  even  in  the  deliberative.  ,    ^ 

L.  T.  c.  7.  At  the  fam.e  time  that  youth  learned  grammv* 
they  were  alfo  taught  mufic,  geometry,  the  mafi" 
ner  of  dancing  that  improves  the  perfon  and  mien, 
and  the  art  ot  pronunciation,  or  of  fpeaking  in 
public;  all  which  were  confidered  as  efiential  to  the 
future  orator,  and  always  preceded  the  iludy  of 
rhetoric. 

The  age  for  entering  upon   this   ftudy  was  not 
^nd  could  not  be  fixed,  becaufe  it  depended  on  the 

f  Prjecinvie  vero  ilia  infigit  animis,  qnn?  in  reconoir.ia  virtuS} 
<iux  in  d'icoro  leri'.m  ;  quid  pcrfui!??  cuiqiie  convenerit;  quid  m 
feriTibus  laudandvun  ;  quid  in  verbis  ;  wWi  cojiia  pi-obabiiis,  ubi  modus. 

f  Ex  quo  mihi  inter  virtutes  Giaipmatici  habcbitur  aliqua  ne- 
rcjie. 
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^yrefs  made  in  the  previous  ftudies.     What  we 
Riinly    know  of  it  is,    that  young  perfons  de- 
ed feveral  years  to  it :  Adulti  fere  pueri  ad  hos  L.  a.  c.  z. 
■eptores  transferuntur^  i^  apud  eos  juvenes  etiam 
■  perfiveranL     We   may  conjedture,  that  they 
orally  began    rhetoric  at   thirteen  or  fourteen 
s  of  age,  and  continued  at  it  till  feventeen  or 
iteen.     The  length  of  time  employed  in  this 
y  ought  not  to  lurprife  us,  becaufe,  at  Rome  as 
as  Athens,  eloquence  opening  tiie  door  to  the 
left  dignities  of  the   republic,  this  art  was  the 
cipal  employment  of  the  youth  of  both  cities, 
muft  not  forget,  that  at  Rome  they  ftudied 
I  oric  under  both  Greek  and  Latin  mafters. 

he  fundlion  of  a  rhetorician  included  two  parts, 
J  ;epts  and  declamations. 

>iiintilian,  in  feveral  paflages  of  his  work,  proves 
1  utiiity  and  neceffity  of  precepts :  but  he  is  far 
( 1  believing,  that  a  fcrupulous  obfervance  of 
1  a  is  indifpenfably  neceflary  in  compofing.  Rhe- 
) :  would  certainly  be  very  eafy  and  attainable, 
could  be  made  to  confift  in  a  fmall  number  of 
}  d  and  certain  rules  •,  but  its  rules  change  accord- 
1  to  time,  occafion,  and  neceffity.  For  which 
':  jR  *  the  principal  requilite  in  an  orator  is  judg- 
1  It,  becaufe  he  is  to  determine  differently  his  own 
:Juct,  according  to  the  exigency  of  affairs. 

^he  rhetorician  dictated  the  precepts  to  his  dif- 
ies,  which  muft  have  taken  up  abundance  of 
I!:  for  the  rhetorics  were  generally  very  long, 
s  ;e  may  conclude  from  that  of  Quintilian.  It 
f  n  treated  fubjedls  of  a  very  abftradted,  and  very 
T  rcper  nature,  in  my  opinion,  to  infpire  a  tafte 
0  eloquence.  Thefe  are  that  kind  of  pafTages, 
/Ich,  in  regard  to  youth,  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
aetrench  in  my  edition  of  this  rhetorician.     He 

A'!j\-.e  adco  res  in  oratore  pijeclpua  confilium,  quia  vaiie  &  ad 
:i :'    !  ■..■meiita  conveititur,     Lib.  i.  c.  i^. 

found 
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found  this  cuftom  eftablifhed,  and  could  not  wit' 
prudence  depart  from  it-    But  he  makes  his  readei 
good  amends,  not  only  by  the  graces  and  beauf.ie 
of  ftile  diifufed  through  ail  the  paOages  fufceptibi 
of  them,  but  flill  more  by  the  foiid  reflections , 
with  which  he  unites  moft  of  his  precepts.     Artd  I 
when  he  explained  them  to  lis  difciples,  what  fore  I 
and  clearnefs  muft  his  pronunciation  have  added  t(  I 
them  ! 

lAh.z.c.4..      To  teach  youth  how  to  praftife  the  precepts  hi  I 
had  explained  to   them,  the  mailer  formed  then  ' 
for  compofition.     At  firtl  they  made  hiilorical  nar 
rations.     They  then  rofe  to  praifing  of  great  men  i 
and    blaming   fuch   as   had    rendered    themfelve  i 
odious  by  their  criminal   a6tions  ;    and    fometime 
made  parallels  and  comparifons  between  diem.  The 
exercifed  themfelves  aifo  in  common  piaces,  upoi 
avarice,  ingratitude,  and  the  other  vjces  in  general 
and  in  certain  themes  which  fupplied  abundant  mat  1 
ter  for  eloquence;  for  inftance,  whether  the  lountr  1 
life  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  town?  whether  mol 
glory  be  acquired  in  the  field  or  at  the  bar  ?  ! 

LHj.s.c.s.  Care  was  alfo  taken  to  exercife  the  memory  I 
Quintilian  for  this  end  is  for  having  youth  learn  b;  1 
heart  felec5t  pafTages  out  of  the  orators,  hiflorians 
and  other  celebrated  authors  :  the  poets  were  let 
wholly  to  the  grammarians.  *  They  will  forn 
their  tafte  early  by  this  means,  fays  he ;  thei 
memory  will  conftantly  fuppiy  them  with  excellen 
models,  which  they  will  imitate  even  without  think 
ing  of  it:  exprefllons,  tours  of  thoughts  and  figure 
will  rife  up  with  no  conftraint  under  their  pens 
and  prefent  themfelves  as  treafures  carefully  referv 
ed  againft  occafion. 

*  Sic  afliiefccnt  optimis,  femperqiie  habebunt  intra  fe  quod  im  | 
tentur :  etiam  non  leiitier.tes,  formam  illani,  qiiam   mente  peniti . 
acceperint,  expriment.     Abundabunt   autem  copia  verboruni  opti 
morum,  &  ccmpofitione  ac  flguris  jam  non  qutefitis,  fed   iponte  1 1 
c«  repofito  velut  theiauro  le  ofFerentibus. 
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'  }y  thefe  different  exercifes,  they  were  infenfibly  Llb.z.c^. 
e  on  to  the  compofition  of  difcourfes  in  form, 
icd  declamations,  in  which  the  principal  buli- 
k;  of  rhetoric  confided.  Thefe  were  harangues 
Bipofed  upon  feigned  and  imaginary  fubje6ls,  in 
Ication  of  thofe  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  pubHc  de- 
H  rations.  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  the  firft  who 
noduced  the  ufe  of  them  amongft  the  Greeks. 

)eclamations  were  inflituted  to  prepare  youth  for 
h  real  affairs  of  the  bar,  of  which  they  were  pro- 
)(  y  to  be  a  faithful  refemblance  :  and  as  long  as 
h^  kept  within  thefe  ju ft  bounds,  and,  perfedly 
!i;aied  the  form  and  flile  of  adual  pleadings, 
hr  were  of  great  ufe.  Accordingly  this  fort  of 
^ipofitions  comprifed  all  the  parts  and  beauties 
i  I  coherent  difcourfe. 

i)Ut  this  exercife,  fo  ufeful  in  itfelf,  degenerated 
bmuch  through  the  ignorance  and  bad  tafte  of 
nlers,  that  declamations  were  one  of  the  princi- 
\i  caufes  of  the  ruin  of  eloquence.  They  made 
iice  of  fabulous  fubjed:s,  entirely  extraordinary 
i  unnatural,  which  had  no  manner  of  relation  to 
h  matters  treated  on  at  the  bar.  I  fhall  cite  a  fmgle 
ynph  of  this  kind,  from  which  the  reft  may  be  Declam.4. 
uiwn.  There  was  a  law  which  decreed,  that  the  l-  9* 
lids  of  him.  who  ftruck  or  ufed  violence  to  his 
aier  fhould  be  cut  off :  ^d  pa f rem  ptdfaverit^ 
mus  ei  pracidantur.  A  tyrant  having  caufed  a 
Sier  and  his  two  fons  to  be  brought  to  him  in  the 
idel,  ordered  the  fons  to  beat  the  father.  One 
rithem,  to  avoid  fo  horrid  an  impiety,  threw 
uifelf  headlong  from  the  works  of  the  citadel: 
t  other,  compelled  by  neceffity,  obeyed  the 
:cimand,  and  ilruck  his  father ;  he  afterwards 
vied  the  tyrant,  who  had  made  him  his  friend, 
ir  received  the  reward  granted  him  by  the  laws 
n'uch  a  cafe.  He  was  however  tried  by  the  judges 
c  having  ufed  violence  to  his  father,  and  the  pro- 
euor  demanded  tha:  his  hands  fhould  be  cut  off. 

The 
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The  father  takes  upon  him  his  defence.  Matter 
of  a  much  more  extravagant  nature  were  treated  a 
in  declamations.  The  *  ftile  was  fuitabie  to  th 
choice  of  the  fubjefts,  and  confided  of  nothinj 
but  ftiff,  far-fetched  expreffions,  glittering  conceitj 
point?,  antiihefes,  quibbles  and  jingle,  excelTiv 
figures,  frothy  bombafi,  in  a  word,  of  all  manne 
ot  puerile  ornaments,  crowded  together  withoii 
judgment  or  choice. 

Qumtilian  oppofed  this  bad  tafte  with  the  utmol 
zeal,  and  applied  himfelf  to  reforming  declama 
tions,  by  reducing  them  to  their  original  aefigni 
and  making  them  conformable  to  the  pradliccc 
the  bar.  Believing  it  improper,  however,  to  op 
pofe  the  torrent  of  cuftom  in  a  direct  manner,  h 
abated  of  his  ardour  in  fome  refpedts,  and  gav 
way  to  the  flream  in  a  certain  degree.  It  will  nc 
be  difagreeable  :o  fee  in  what  manner  he  juilifie 
this  condefcenfion  himfelf. 

"  -f- What  then,  fome  may  fay,  are  youth  neve 
"to  be  fuffered  to  treat  on  extraordinary  fub 
"  jedts  ?  To  give  a  loofe  to  their  genius,  to  aban 
"  don  themfelves  to  the  fallies  of  a  warm'imagina 
"  tion,  and  fwell  a  little  in  their  flile  and  eloquence 

*  Hsc  tolerabilia  effent,  fi  ad  eloquentiam   ituris  viam  facerent  , 
ininc  &  re  rum  tumore,  &  fententiaium  vanifTuno  ftrepitu,  hoc  tan 
tism  pioficiunt,  ut,  cum  in  forum  venerint,  patent  ie  in  aliuin  tej  | 
rarum  orbem  clehuos.    Et  icieo  ego  adolefcentulos  exiftimo  in  fcholi  i 
ftultinimos  fieri,  quia  r.ihil  ex  iis,  quae  in  ufu  habemus,  aiit  audiuni 

aut  vident led  mellitos  veihonim  globulos,  &  omnia  di6la  fafta 

que  quafi  papavere  &  fefamo  Iparia.     Pefron.  in  init. 

f  Qu^id  ergo  ?  Nunqiiam  ha:c  fiipra  fidem,  &  poetica  (ut  vere  di 
cam)  themata  juvenibus  pertraftare  permiltemus,  ut  expatientur,  i 
gaudeant  materia,  &  quail  in  corpus  eant  ?  Erat  optimum.  Sed  cert 
iint  grandia  &  tumida,  non  ftulta  etiam,  &  acrioribus  oculis  in 
tuenti  ndicula.  Ac,  fi  jam  cedendum  eft,  impleat  fe  dedamato 
aliquardo,  dum  iciat,  ut  quadrupedes,  cum  viridi  pabulo  diftcnt: 
funt,  languinis  detraftlone  curar.tur,  &  fic  ad  cibos  viribus  coiifei 
vandis  idoneos  redeunt :  ita  fibi  quoque  tenuarid  .s  adipes,  &  quic 
quid  humnris  corrupti  contraxeiit  emittendum,  fi  efTe  ihnus  ac  re 
budus  o"e  .  Alioqui,  tum.or  ille  inan's  primo  cujufque  veri  oper 
conatu  u.prshendeair,     Lth.  2.  c.  n. 

«  Th;i 
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That  is  undoubtedly  right,  fays  Quint ilian.  But 

*  then  let  them  keep  at  lead  to  what  is  juftly  bold 

*  and  fwelling,  and  not  give  into  what  is  ridicu- 
'  lous  and  extravagant  to  all  who  have  any  lenfe 

*  or  difcernment.     In  fine,  if  we   muft  have  this 

*  indulgence  for  declaimers,  let  them  fwell  as  much 

*  as  they  pleafe,  provided  they  remember,  that  as 

*  certain  animals  are  turned  loofe  into  the  fields  to 

*  fa:ten  upon  the  luxuriant   herbage  for  a  certain 

*  time,  and  afterwards  are  let  blood,  and  return 
'  to  their  ufual  meat  for  the  prefer vation  of  their 

*  vigour  i  fo  they  ought  to  dillruft  their  fulnefs, 

*  and  retrench  its  vicious  fuperfluities,  if  they 
'  would  have  their  produ6lions   really  found  and 

*  vigorous.  Otherwife,  on  their  firft  attempts  in 
"  public,  they  will  find  that  imaginary  fulnefs 
'  and  abundance  no  more  than  empty  fwell  and 
'  tumour." 

'  "With  fuch  wife  precautions,  declamations  might 
I  of  great  ufe  to  young  perfons.  *  Perfed;  dif- 
I'Urfes  are  not  to  be  required  or  expeded  from 
em  at  firfb.  A  fruitful  and  abundant  genius  may 
:  known  from  a  boldnefs  and  fpirit  in  attempting, 
ough  not  always  within  the  bounds  of  the  juft 
id  the  true.  It  is  good  to  have  always  fome- 
ing  to  retrench  at  thefe  years.  When  a  young 
;rfon  had  worked  in  private  upon  a  fubjecl  given 
m  to  treat  on,  he  brought  his  compoficion  to  the 
hool,  and  read  it  before  his  companions.  The 
laller  fometimes,  to  render  them  more  attentive, 
id  to  form  their  judgment,  afked  them  what  they 
lought  worthy  of  either  praife  or  blam.e  in  the  piece 
■ad  to  them.  He  afterwards  determined  the  man- 
-r  in  which  they  were  to  judge   of  it,  as   well  in 

*  In  piitris  oratio  perfcfla   nee   exigi,  nee  fperaii  poteft  :  melior 

Item  eft  indoles  laetn,  generofique  conatu",  &  vel  plura  juilo  con-  z 

)>icns  interim  fpiritus.  Nee  ur.quam  me  in  his  diicciuis  annis 
licndut,  ii  quid  iU;j£iluei"il.     L.   z.  r.  4. 

regard 
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regard  to  the  thoughts,  as  the  expreflion  and  tour!!' 
he  pointed  out  the  palTages  that  were  either  to  h  » 
made  more  clear,  or  to  be  enlarged  or  abridgediji 
always  fofteninghis  criticifm  with  an  air  of  kindnefsi^ 
and  fometimes  even  with  praife,  in  order  to  its  beiQ|ii 
the  better  received.  "  For  my  part,  fays  *  Quij|i 
tilian,  when  I  obferved  young  perfons  either  toi  i' 
wanton  and  luxuriant  in  their  ftile,  or  more  Ipok  ii 
than  folid  in  their  thoughts  ;  1  told  them,  §(m 
the  prefent  I  would  fuffer  it,  but  the  time  woulc  " 
come  when  I  fhould  not  permit  the  taking  o 
fuch  liberties.  And  thus  they  were  pleafed  witlJ 
their  wit,  without  being  deceived  on  the  fideoj 
their  judgment.*' 

"When  the  youth,  upon  the  advice  of  his  mafter, 
had  carefully  retouched  his  piece,  he  prepared  tc 
pronounce  it  in  public ;  and  this  was  one  of  the 
greatefl:  advantages  derived  from  the  ftudy  of  rhe- 
toric, and  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the  mod  labo- 
rious exercifes  for  the  mafter,  as  the  fatyrift  ob- 
ferves ;  f. . 

Declamare  doces,  oh  ferrea  peflora,  Vecli ! 

Juv.  Sat.-7. 

TFilh  iron  lungs  who  teaches  to  declaim.  ^ 

The  relations  and  friends  of  the  fpeakers  af- 
fembled  on  thefe  occafions,  and  it  v/as  the  height 
of  joy  to  fathers  to  fee  their  fons  fucceed  in  thefe 
declamations,  which  prepared  them  for  pleading, 
and  inabled  them  to  diftinguifli  themfelves  in  time 
at  the  bar. 

Amongft  the  different  exercifes  of  rhetoric,  there 
is  reafon  to  be  furprifed,  that  nothing  is  faid  of  the 

*  Sclebam  ego  dicere  pueris  aliquul  aufis  licentius  aut  lastius,. lay- 
dare  illud  me  adhuc ;  venturum  teinpus,  quo  idem  non  peiinitte- 
xtm.     lu,  &  ir.geuio  gaudebant,  dc  judicio  non  failebantur.  lotd-, 

reading 
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iins;  and  explaining  good  authors,  which  alonfi 
'.p.aji:  or  fofmuig  encirely  the  tafte  of  youth, 
01  teaching  them  to  compofe  well.  Quintilian  L.  a.  c.  5. 
relK-s,  that  this  was  not  praCtifed  at  the  time  he 
an  to  rr.ich  rUvitoric,  He  was  fenfibk  of  all  its 
intakes  t\  om  the  firft,  and  exei  ciied  fome  young 
ons  -n  it,  whom  he  initrutled  in  private,  in 
IfCjuence  of  their  parents  requeft :  but,  having 
id  the  conti ary  cuilom  efbabhfhed  in  the  fchools, 
vas  afraid  to  (i -part  trom  .the  andent  method.; 
nuch  foice  and  uominion  has  cuilom  over  the 
d  of  man  !  Convinced  ot  the  vaft  importance 
;his  pra6lice  with  regard  to  youth,  he  recom- 
ids  It  induilrioufly  in  h's  oratorical  inltitutions: 
,  as  the  grammarian's  bifiaefs  was  to  explain 
poets  to  them,  he  is  for  having  the  ihetorician 
the  fame  in  refpedt  to  the  oraiors  and  hiilorians, 
efpeciaiiy  the  former,  in  reading  them  with  the 
>ils,  and  making  them  fenfible  ot  all  their  beau- 
•,  and  he  prefers  this  exercife  far  before  *  all  the 
:epts  of  rhetoric,  how  excellent  foever  they  may 
examples  being  infinitely  miore  improving  in 
opinion.  For,  fays  he,  what  the  rhetorician 
tents  himfelf  with  teaching,  the  orator  fets  be- 
t  the  eyes.  The  one  points  out  the  road  youth 
to  take,  the  other  in  a  manner  leads  them  by 
hand  all  the  way:  ^^e  do  51  or  ■pradpit^  orator^- '^°''^''^' 
ndit. 

have  perhaps  enlarged  a  little  too  much  upon 
at  relates  to  this  excellent  mailer  of  rhetoric, 
11  whom  I  have  cited  m^any  pafTages,  for  which 
Light  to  make  fome  excufe  to  the  reader.  I  de- 
him  therefore  to  pardon  my  too  manifeft  pre- 
ice  and  paflion  for  Quintilian,  who  is  my  fa- 
irite  author,  and  whole  v/ritings  have  been  the 

Hoc  diligenti:^  genus  aufim  dicere  plus  collaturum  difcentibus, 
n  onines  omnium  artes.  Nain  in  omnibus  t'cre  minus  vaieat 
:c'Uta,  quain  exeir.pla.     Lib.  z,  cap.  5. 

fubjeifls 
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iubjeds  of  my  lelTons  in  the  royal  college  more  t^ 
forty  years.  I  confefs,  that  I  am  charmed  an 
tranfported  whenever  I  read  his  books,  which  a 
•ways  feem  new  to  me;  and  I  fet  the  higher  valj 
upon  them,  as  I  know  no  author  more  capabld  ( 
preferving  youth  againft  the  falfe  tafte  of  eloqueno 
which  feems  in  our  days  to  afpire  at  fuperiorityaw 
dominion. 

Several  Saints  have  taught  rhetoric,  and  ha\ 
done  abundance  of  honour  to  this  profefTion  b 
their  profound  knowledge,  and  flill  more  by  the 
folid  piety  :  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzeril 
Confeir.  St.  Auguflin,  &c.  The  laft  mentions  a  celebrate^ 
rhetorician,  named  Viftorinus,  to  whom  a  ftati 
was  erefted  at  Rome,  where  the  learned  inftrw 
tion  he  had  given  the  children  of  the  moft  iliuftrioi 
fenators  had  acquired  him  great  reputation.  Th 
affeding  hiftory  of  his  converfion  (for  he  ha 
courageoudy  renounced  Paganifm  for  the  Chriftia 
religion)  contributed  very  much  to  that  of  St.  Aiii 
guftin.  ' 


1.  S.  C.  2. 
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C  H  A  P  T  E  R    iV. 
OF    SOPHISTS. 


1*1  the  fubjedl  I  am  now  to  treat  on,  I  have  made 
great  ufe  of  Mr.  Hardion's  work  upon  the  origin 
Iprogrefs  of  r  he t eric  amongjl  the  Greeks .,  of  which. 
/  a  fmall  pare  has  been  publiflied. 
t  is  hard  to  give  a  juft  idea  and  exaft  definition 
Dphifts,  bccaufe  their  condition  and  reputation 
e  undergone  various  changes.     It  was  at  firit  a 
t  honourable  title.    It  afterwards  became  odious 
I  contemptible  tiom  the   vices  of  the  fophifts, 
\  the  abufe  they  made  of  their  talents.  At  length 
h  fame  title,  in  a  manner  reftored   to  its  privi- 
s  s  by  the  merit  of  thofe  who  bore  it,  continued 
n  honour  for  a  confiderable  fuccefTion  of  ages, 
r  ch   did  not  however  prevent  many   of  them, 
VI  in  thofe  times,  from  making  an  ill  ufe  of  it. 

"he  name  of  Sophill  amongft  the  antients  was 
i  7ery  great  extent,  and   was  given  to  all  thofe 
;  )fe  minds  were  adorned  with  ufeful  and  polite 
:;ning,  and   who  imparted  their  knowledge  to 
t  ^rs,  either  by  fpeech  or   in  writing,  upon   any 
irice  or  fubje6l  whatfoever.  Hence  we  may  judge 
.(^  hononourable  this  character  was  at  firlf,  and 
Mt  refpecl  it  muft  have  drawn  upon  thofe  who, 
i  nguifhing  themfelves  by  a  fuperior  merit,  made 
:  leir  bufinefs  to  form  mankind  for  virtue,  fcience, 
n  the  government  of  ftates.     The  greatell  proof 
Hch  can  be  given,  fays  Ifocrates,  of  the  fmgular  jj^  j  ^'^. 
(]  nation  the  fophifts  were  in,  is,  that  Solon,  who^oV^j^f, 
n  the  firft  Athenian  called  fophift,  was  judged  p- 677- 
''oL.  II.  S  worthy 
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worthy  by  our  anceftors  oF  being  placed  at  tht 
1. 1. cap.  head  of  the  republic.  Herodotus  reckons  him 
amongfl  the  fophifts,  v/hom  the  opulence  of  Crce- 
fus,  and  his  love  for  the  poHte  arts,  had  brought 
to  his  court. 

When,  by  the  defeat  of  Crcsfus,  Afia  minor  wa; 
fubje6ted  to  the  arms  of  the  Perlians,  moll  of  th( 
fophifts  retUiDed  into  Greece,  and  the  city  of  Athenj 
became,  under  the  government  of  Fififtratus  anc 
his  children,  the  darling  afylum  and  refidence  ol 
the  learned. 

To  underftand  aright  the  advantage  they  wereoj 
to  Greece,  we  have  only  to  remember  the  impor- 
tant fervices  they  rendered  Pericles,  I  mean  inre^c 
to  policy  and  government. 
Plato  In         -^11  arts,  whofe  objeds  are  great  and  confider- 
Phaedr.      able,  require  a  genius  fordifcudion,  and  a  profound 
P*  *^^'      knowledge  of  nature.     The   mind   is  thereby  ac- 
cuftomed  to  conceive  lofcy  and   fubiime  thoughts, 
and  inabled  to  attain  its  perfedtJon.    Pericles  uhitec 
with  the  mofl  happy  natural   talents  this  habit  o\ 
Pitit.  in      meditating  and  difcuQing.     Having  falien  into, th^ 
Pcrici.       hands  of  An  axagoras,  who  followed  this  metljoc 
^'*^^'      in  every  thing,  he  learned  from  him  to  trace 


to  their  principles,  and  applied  himfeif  particularly 

to  the  fludy  of  nature.     Hiftory  tells  us  the  ufe.ne 

made  of  it  on  the  occafion  of  an  eclipfe  of  thefgo, 

which  had  thrown  his  whole  fleet  into  a  conilerna- 

tion.     Anaxagoras,  who  abounded  in  this  kind  oi 

knowledge,   made   it   the   principal  fubjed  of  his 

converfitions  v/ith  Pericles,  who  knew  how  to  fe- 

left  from   them  what  was  proper,  to  apply  i^ltc 

rhetoric. 

Pint.  In  Damon,  vv-ho  fuccccded  Anaxagoras  with  Peri- 

Pfi-icl.       cles,  called  himfeif  only  a  muficlan,  but  concealed 

^\l^^'      profound  learning  under  that  name  and   profcffipn. 

PUrf.-in      Pericles  paffed  whole  days  widi  him,  either  to  im- 

6^x80.      pfove  the  knov/ledge  he  already  hadj  or  to  acquire 

more. 
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lore.  Damon  was  the  moft  amiable  man  in  the 
'orld,  ami  never  wan:ed  abundant  relouices  upon 
'hacevei  fubjcd:  he  was  conlu'ted.  He  had  fludied 
ature  profoundly,  and  the  efiecls  of  thedihe.ent 
inds  of  mufic.  He  compofed  excelently  him- 
It,  and  all  his  works  tended  to  infpiie  honor  of 
ice  and  love  of  virtue.  -^ 

\\  hatever  care  this  fophirt:  had  fallen   to  conceal 

is  reai  profc-ffion,  his   enemies,  or  rather  thc^fe  of 

eiieies,  per  f^ved  at  length  that  his  lyre  was  only 

Tumed  to  Jilguae   him   Jrom  their  fight.     Front 

lenrtforth  thiy  uicd    all    means  to  cilcredit   him 

itn  the  pc-ople       i  hc-y  painted   him   as   an"  ambi- 

ous    turbulent   peiloi,     who    fuvou.ed    tyranny. 

'he  coniic  poecs  ieconded^ihem  lo   the  ui moil  of 

icir  power,   by   ihe   ri.iicule   they   vented   againff, 

im.      lie  was  at  lengcli  cued  toanfwerfor  himfelf 

^erore  the  judj^e^,  and   baniiTied   by  the   oltracifm. 

jiis  merit  and  attachment  to  Pericles  were  his  only 

1  rimes. 

;  I'nat  iiluftrious  Athenian  had  alfo  another  teacher  Plut.  r« 
(loth  in  eloquence  arid  [policy,  whofe  name  and  pro-  ^|"'^'j'* 
l^fTion   mult  gi  e  furprife:  this   was  ihe  famous  169. 
'kSPAsiA  of  iVliletus.  That  woman,  fo  much  cele- -^^^^n* 
.rated  ior  her  beaury,  knowledge,  and  eloquence,  ^^J'  ^' 
'as  at  the  fame  time  of  two  very  diiterent  profef-  iWych. 
ons,  a  courtezan  and  a  fophiif.     Her  houie  was  ''^  ^°'^",   , 
n  allembly  or  the  graveit  perlonages  or  Athens,  ^^^-j^  itjd, 
he  gave  her  leiTons  of  eloquence  and  policy  with 
)  much  poiitenefs  and  modefty,  that  the  hulbands 
'ere  not  afraid  to  carry  their  wives  thither,  where 
ley  might  be  prefent  without  (liame  or  danger. 

In  her  conducl  and  (ludies  ihe  toUowed  the  ex- 
mple  of  another  famous  courtezan  of  Miletus, 
amed  Tkargelia,  whofe  talents  had  acquired 
er  the  title  of  fophift,  and  whole  exceeding  beauty 
ad  raifed  her  to  the  height  of  grandeur.  When 
ierxes  meditated  the  conquefl  of  Greece,  he  en- 
S  2  gaged 
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gaged  her  to  employ  the  charms  of  her  pcifon  and 
wit,  to  bring  over  fcveral  of  the  Grecian  cities  to 
his  fide,  in  which  fhe  fucceeded  effedually.  She 
at  length  fettled  in  ThefTaly,  where  the  fovereign 
married  her,  and  ilie  lived  thirty  years  upon  the 
throne. 

Afpafia  with  abundance  of  wit  and  beauty  united 
P!ut.  In     a  profound  knowledge  of  rhetoric  and  policy.  So- 
^^*^""[^    crates   (a  man  of  what  wifdom   and  reputation!) 
^45.^        boafted,  that  it  was  to  her  inflrudions  he  was  in- 
debted for  ail  his  eloquence,  and  afcribed   to  her 
the  merit  of  having  formed  all  the  great  orators  of 
his  time.     He  intimates  alfo  in  Plato,  that  Afpafi^ 
had  the  greatefl  iTiare  in  compofmg  the  funeral  ora- 
tion, pronounced  by  Pericles  in  praife  of  the  Athe- 
nians who  fell  in  battle  for  their  country,  which 
appeared   fo  admirable,    that,  when  he  had  done 
fpeaking,  the  mothers  and  wives  of  thofe  he  had 
praifed    ran    to   embrace    and   crown     him   with 
wreaths  and  fillets,  as  a  champion  vi(5lorious  in  the 
games. 

Pericles  was  in  no  good  underllanding  with  his 

wife,  who  confented  without  any  difficulty  to  be 

divorced  from  him.     After  he  had  married  her  to 

another,   he  took  Afpafia  in  her  llead,  and   lived 

with  her  in  the  mod  perfedl  union.  She  was  a  long 

time  the  mark  of  the   poets  fatyric  wit,  who  in 

their  comedies  drew  her  fometimes  under  the  name 

of  Omphale,  fometimes  of  Dejmira,  and  fometimes 

Plut.  in      under  that  of  Juno      It  is  not  certain  whether  it 

Peiicl.       was  before  or  after  her  marriage  that   (he  was  ac- 

P'  *  '*      cufed  before  the  judges  for  the  crime  of  impiety. 

It  is  only  faid,  that  Peiicles   faved   her  with  great 

difficulty,  and  that  he  exerted   all   his  credit  and 

eloquence  in  her  defence. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Afpafia,  diflionoured,  by  the  ir- 
regularity of  her  manners,  and  her  profeflion  of  a 
courtezan,  the  many  fine  quaUties,  for  which  fhe 

was 
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^is  otherwife  fo  eftimable,  and  which,  without  that 
bt,  would  have  made  her  an  infinite  honour  to  her 
ic  But  thty  prove,  however,  of  what  ihe  fex  is 
ipable,  and  how  high  they  can  carry  the  talents  of 
it  mind,  and  even  tlie  fcience  of  govern  nent. 

BeGdcs  Anaxagoras,  Damon,  and  Alpafia,  who 
Jd  principally  inftrudled  Pericles  in  e  oquence  and 
J  licy,  he  had  alio  feveral  other  fophifts  ot  great 
nutation  in  his  houfo.  This  conduct  fhews  the 
TJue,  which  the  great  men  of  antiquity  fet  upon, 
{  d  the  ufe  they  made  of,  the  fciences,  which  z'acy 
1  re  very  far  from  confidering  as  a  fimple  amufe- 
jmt,  fit  only  at  moft  to  gratify  the  cu/iofity  of  a 
ixulative  mind  with  rare  and  aoft  a6lcd  know- 
Jlge,  but  in  apable  of  forming  perfons  for  the 
J  vernment  of  (fates. 

The  extraordinary  honours,  paid  by  all  Greece  to 
\  2  fophifts,  proves  how  highly  they  were  efteemed 
i  d  confidered.     When  they  arrived  at  a  city,  they  s.  Chrvf. 
"I 're  met  by  the  people  in  a  body,  and   their  en-'"Epift. 
1  mce  into  it  had  lomerhing  of  the  air  ot  a  triumph.  ^  ^P"*** 
'bey  had  tiieir  freedom  conferred  upon  them,  were 
j  anted   all  forts  of  immunities,  and   had  ftatues 
'ifdjed  to  their  honour.     Rome  erected  one  to  the  Eunaplus. 
iphiil  Proserefus,  who  went  thither  by  the  order 
t  the  emperor  Conftans.  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
;ore  glo  ious  nor  more  foathing  than  the  inlcrip- 

m  of  this  ftatue:  Regina  rerum  Roma  Regi' 

-OQuENTi/E  •,  that  is,  Rome  J  the  ([ueen  of  the  worldy 
.  the  king  of  eloqutuce. 

7'he  experience  which  mod  of  the  cities  had  made 
<   the  advantage  of  the  fophifts  to  thofe  in  the  ad-' 
;iniftration  of  pubhc  affairs,  and  efpecialiy  in  the 
iftrudion  of  youth,  occafioned   their   being  treat- 
I    vvi  h   all  thefe   fingular  marks  of  efteem   and 
•  ilinclion.     Befidcs   which,  it  cannot  be  denied, ' 
'  at  many  of  them  had  abundance  of  wit,  had  ac- 
Jirjd  a  great  extent  of  knowledge  by  application,  • 
S  '^  '        and 
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and  diHinguifhed  themfcflves  in  a  particular  manner- 
by  their  eloquence.      The  mod    celebrated    were 
Gorgias,  lifias,  Protagoras,    and   Prodicus,  whOi 
alj  appeared  in  the  rime  ol:  Socrates.  i 

GEOi^ciAS   is   firnamed  the  Leoniine,  becaufe  hg  i 
(Dlod.l.     was  a  native  of  Leontium,  a  city  of  >icily.     His  | 
'2-  P'       ci:iz-ns,   who  were  at  war  with  thoi'e  of  Syracufe, ' 
deputed  hmi  as  tne  molt  excellent  orator  amongft  ' 
them,  to  implore  aid  of  the  Athenians,  whom  he 
charmed  by  Lis  eloquence',  and  obtained  from  them 
all  he  demanded.     As  it  v^as   new  to  them,  they  ; 
\veie  d.zzled  with  the  \  cmp  ol  his  words,  thGUt;^ht^,  I 
tour  ot  genius,  and  hguies-,  and  v  ith   thofe  *  art- 
fully laboured,  and  in  a  manner  wire-arawn  periods, 
the  members  utWiii.  h,  l^y  a  ilud.i-d  dilpar.ty  anq 
relemblance,  aniwci  each  tjher  widi  a   nice  exa^- 
pefs,  and  iorm  a  reguKir  and  harmonious  cadence, 
that  agreeably  foothes  the  ear.   This  kind  ol  Prettir 
fiejjls^  tor  they  cannot  well  be  calied   by  any  othe^ 
pame,  are  pardonable  when  not  too  Irequenc,   an^ 
arc  even  g  acerul  uhen  ufed  \\\\.\\  the  fober  temp|f- 
Cicero  employs   them.      But  Gorgias  abandong^^ 
himlelf  to  them  wichi)ur  any  referve.     Every  thing. 
glitfe:ed  'n  his  fliJe,  in  which  art  feemed   to  pride 
icfelf  in  app:;:"aru-ig  every- where  without  a  veil.    He 
•v^ent  to  uifjjiay  ic  upon  a.  much  larger  theatre,  that 
is  to  fay,  in  the  Olym.pic  games,  and  afterwards  irj 
t^e  Pythian;  where  he  was  equally  admired  by  all 
Greece.     They  f  loaded  him  univerfally  with  hon- 
ours, which  they  carried  fo  far,  as  to  ereft  hirn  a 
Itatue  of  gold  at  iJe'phos,  an  honour  never  before 
conferred  on  -ny  man. 

*  Paria  paribus  arfjiir.fla,  ^  fimiliter  definita;  itemque  contrarii^ 
rclata  contiaria  (juae  fua  fponte,  ctiamfi  id  non  agas,  cadunt  pleium- 
que  numeiose,  Gcigiys  primus  invtnit,  led  his  eft  ufus  intemperaa- 
ter.     Oral.  h.  17^. 

f  Gorgis  tantus  honos  habitus  eft  a  tota  Graecia,  foli  ut  ex  om- 
nibu?,  Dcljihis,  non  inaurata.  llatua  lid  aurca  ftatueretm.     yHt. 

Gcrgias 
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h  Gorgias  was  the  firft  that  ventured  to  boaft  in  sl''-^^°^^^> 
.jimerous   aflemjl),  that  he  was   ready  to  difpute"*  *°^' 
Iwn  any  fubjecl  tiiat  fhould   be  propofed  :  which 
I  came  very  common  afterwards.    Ciairushad  rea- 
ti  to  treat  lo   lenleiels  a  vanity,  or  rather,  as   he 

Ills  it  himfeif,  fo   ridiculous  an   impudence,   wich 
rifion. 
'  He  lived  to  an  hundred  and  feven  years  old^  De  Senelt 

out  ever  quitung  his  ftudies;  and,  upon  being '^'  *5* 
;  :cd  how  he  eould  iupport  fo  long  a  lite,  he  re- 
)ied,  that  age  had  never  given  him  any  realon  to 
rm  plain. 

Ifacrates,  of  all  his  difcip^.es,  was  the  molt  illuf- 
j;0us,  and  did  him  the  greatefl  honour. 
TisiAS  was  a  native  of  the  fame  city  as  Gorgias,  Paufan. 
id,  according  to  fome,  was  joined  with  him  in^"^*P'37S' 
e  deputation  to  the  Athenians.    He  alfo  acquired 
eat  eftimation.  Lyfias,  a  famous  orato"  of  whom 
iliail  fpeak  in  the  fequel,  was  one  of  his  difciples. 
Protagop.as,  of  Abdera  in   Ihrace,  was  con- piuf.  &» 
mporary  with  Gorgias,  and  perhaps  even  a  little  Menon. 
-ior  to  him.     He  was  alfo  of  the  lame  talte,  and^'^'* 
id,  like  him,    a  very  great  reputation  for  elo- 
jence.     He  taught  ir  during  forty   years,    and 
amed  by  his   proliEffion  more  confiderabie   fums 
lan  Phidias,  or  ten  as  excellent  ftatuaries  as  him, 
Duld  ever  have  been  able  to  have  acquired.     So 
ocrates  fays  in  Plato. 

Aulus  Gellius  relates  a  very  fingular  law-fuit  be-  L.  5.  c.:». 
,veen  this  Protagoras  and  one  of  his  difciples.  The 
itcer,  whofe  name  was  Evaithus,  paffionately  de- 
rous  of  making  himfeif  a  celebrated  advocate,  ap- 
ies  to  Protagoras.  The  price  was  agreed  on; 
n-  this  kind  of  maflers  always  began  with  r'  at  ; 
nd  the  rhetorician  engaged  to  inftruft  Evaithus  in 
he  moft  fecret  myflenes  ol  eloquence.  The  dif- 
iple,  on  his  fiJe,  pays  down  directly  half  the  fum 
greed  on,  and,  according  to  articles',  refers  the 
S'4    '  '  "■        ■  •    •       pay- 
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payment  of  the  other  half,  till  after  the  carrying 
of  the  firfl:  caufe  he  fhould  plead.  Protagoras 
without  lofs  of  time,  difplays  all  his  precepts,  and 
after  a  great  number  of  lelTons,  pretends  that  h( 
had  made  his  fcholar  capable  of  (hining  at  the  bar 
and  prefles  him  to  make  an  eflay  of  his  ability. 
Evakhus,  whether  out  of  tim.idity  or  fome  othej 
reafon,  always  defers  it,  and  obllinately  declines 
exercifing  his  new  talent.  The  rhetorician,  wearj 
of  his  continued  refulal,  has  recourfe  to  the  judges. 
Then,  lure  of  the  victory,  v^'hatever  fentence  they 
might  pafs,  he  infults  the  young  man.  For,  fays 
lie,  if  the  decree  be  in  my  tavour,  it  will  oblige 
you  to  pay  me:  if  againft  me,  you  carry  yourfirft 
caufe,  and  are  my  debtor  according  to  our  agree- 
ment. He  believed  the  argument  unanfwerable. 
Evakhus  was  in  no  concern,  and  replied  immedi- 
ately, I  accept  the  alternative.  If  judgment  goes 
for  me,  you  lofe  your  caufe :  if  for  you,  I  am  dif- 
charged  by  our  articles  \  I  lofe  my  firft  caufe,  andi 
from  thenceforth  the  obligation  ceafes.  The  judges 
were  pof^d  by  this  captious  alternative,  and  left  the 
cafe  undecided  :  in  ail  probability,  Protagoras  r0T 
pented  his  having  inftrudted  his  difciple  fo  well. 
Suidas.  Prodicus  of  the  ifle  of  Cea,  one  of  the  Cyclar 

des,  the  contemporary  with  Democritus  and  Gor- 
gias,  and  difciple  of  Protagoras,  was  one  of  the 
mod  celebrated  fophifts  of  Greece.  He  flourifhed 
in  the  86th  olympiad,  and  amongfh  others  had  Euri- 
pides Socrates,  Theramenes,  and  Ifocrates,  for 
his  difciples. 

He  did  not  difdaln  to  teach  in  private  at  Athens^ 
though  he  was  theie  in  the  character  of  ambaffador 
from  his  country,  which  had  already  conferred  fe- 
vejral  other  public  employments  upon  him  :  and 
though  the  great  approbation,  which  his  harangue 
had  obtained  him  from  the  Athenians  upon  the  day 
^f  his  public  audience,  feemed  to  oppofe  his  de- 
•    ^-        ■  '  fcending 
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Riding  to  ufe  his  talent  upon  lefs  occafions.  Plato 
iBniutes,  that  the  defire  of  gain  induced  Prodicua 
^;eep  a  fchool.  He  accordingly  got  conliderably 
Mthat  bufinefs.  He  went  from  city  to  city  to  dif- 
I  ^  his  eloquence,  and,  though  he  did  it  in  a  mer- 
(0  ary  manner,  he,  however,  received  great  hon- 
a  at  Thebes,  and  ftill  g:  eater  at  Lacedsemon. 

■lis  declamation  of  fifty  drachma's  is  very  much 
I  ien  of,  which  was  fo  called,  as  fome  of  the 
lened  tell  us,  from  each  auditor's  being  obliged 
ta>ay  him  that  fum,  amounting  to  about  five  and 

vnry  livres  French.     This  was  paying  very  d&^x  About 
to  hearing  an  harangue.     Others  underftand  it  of '^^»S'- 
ai  dure,  and  not  an  harangue.     Socrates,  in  one^//,- 
[ji'lato's  dialogues,  complains,  with  his  air  of  ridi-  in  Cratji. 
ci^,  of  not  being  able  to  difcourfe  well  upon  the~P'  3*4' 
tiure  of  nouns,  becaufe   he  had  not  heard  the*' 
Ion  of  fifty  drachma's,  which,  according  to  Pro- 
dj.is,  revealed  the  whole  myftery.  And  indeed  this  id.in  A^ 
fdhift  had  difcourfes  of  all  prices  from  two  oboli'O'^h-  P* 
xifty  drachma's.  Could  any  thing  be  more  fordid  ?  ^    * 

The  fable  of  Prodicus,  wherein  he  fuppofes  that 
;^[ue  and  pleafure,  in  the  form  of  women,  prefent 
:lmfelves  to  Hercules,  and  endeavour,  in  emula- 
:ii  of  each  other,  to  allure  him,  has  been  juftly 
?:  oiled  by  many   authors.      Xenophon  has  ex- l.  1.  Me- 
pined  it  with  great  extent  and   beauty  j  yet  hei^orab.  p. 
ijs,  that  it  was  much  longer  and   more  adorned  J-^^Jj**' 
i8[he  piece  of  Prodicus  upon  Hercules.     Lucianl.i.n.uL 
b;  imitated  it  ingenioufly. 

The  Athenians  put  our  fcphift  to  death,  as  a  s«ld. 
0  rupter  of  youth.    It  is  probable  that  he  was  ac- 
:;ed  of  teaching  his  difciples  irreligion. 

Thefe  fophills  did  not  fupport  their  reputation 
liig.  I  have  fhewn,  in  the  life  of  Socrates,  in 
fiat  manner  that  great  man,  who  believeJ  it  in- 

cumbdit 
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ciimbent  on  him,  as  a  good  citizen,  to  und^Sf 
the  public  in  regard  to  them,  fucceeded  in  makir 
them  known  for  what  they  were,  by  taking  ofFtI 
mafk  from  their  faults.  He  interrogated  them  i 
pubhc  converfations,  with  an  air  of  fimpHcity  ir 
almoft  ignorance,  which  concealed  infinite  art,  i 
one  who  defined  to  be  inftruded  and  improved  fc 
their  dod:rine  ;  and,  leading  them  on  fiom  propc 
lition  to  propofition,  of  which  they  forefaw  neith( 
the  conclufion  nor  confequ^nces,  he  made  them  fa 
into  abfurdities,  which  fhewed  in  the;  moft  fcnfib^ 
and  ditlinct  manner  tlie  falfity  of  all  their  reafonin^ 

Two  things  contiibuted  principally  to  their  k 
fing  almoll  univeifally   the  opinion  of  the  publu 
They   fet   themfelves   up  for  perfect  orators,  ^\i 
alone  poifefTed  the  talent  of  fpeaking,  and  had  cat 
ried  eloquence   to   the  utmoft  heights  of  which ; 
was  capable.    They  valued  themfelves  upon  fp^i{ 
ing  extemporaneoufly,  and  without  the  ieaft  prefia 
ration,  upon  any  fubjed  that  could  be  propofed  t 
them.     They  boafted  their  being  capable  of  givinj 
their  auditors  whatever  impreffions  they  pieafed 
•of  teaching  hov/  to  make  the  worft  of  caules  good  I 
and  of  making-f-fmall  things  feems  great,  andgrea 
fmall,  by  dint  of  eloquence.     This  Plato  tells  u 
ofGorgias  and  Tifias.     They  were  equally  read; 
to   maintain  either  fide  of  any  fubje6l  whatfoever 
They  held  the  True  for  nothing  in  their  difcourfes 
an'd  made  the  tour  of  their  eloquence  fubfervie'nt 
net  to  demonftrate  Fruth,  and  make  it  lovely,  bii 
as  a  mere  wit  fkirmifh,  and  to  give  the   Falfe  th< 
colours  of  the  True,  and  the  IVue  thofe  of  the  Falfe 

The  great  theatre   in  which  they  endeavouied  t( 
fhine,  was  the  Olympic  games.     There,  as  I  have 

*  Docere  fe  profitebantur,  airogantibus  fane  verbis,  quemadtno 
uiim  caula  inferior  (ita  enim  loquebaiilur)  dicendo  fieri  fupe'rib 
pofiet.     In  Brut.  n.  30. 

^Wr  ^^Jl^riv  h'r/a.     In  Phadro,    p.   267. 

-  alreadj 
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iy  faid,  in  the  p  eience  of  an  infinite  number 
idico.s  ai'icm^icu   trom   all   parts  of  Greece, 
aiTcctc-dy  d.ip  iyed  wiiatever  is  mo(t  pompous 
)quericc.     Vvuh  little  or  no  legard  for  the  fo- 
ot things,   they  employed  wisatever  is  moft 
■ring  and  inotl  tapabic  oi   d.:zzling  the  mind, 
Jling    no  other    ends    lo    thcmfelves    than  to 
-   I  lie  mulriiuue,    and  ob.:ain   rheir  fuffrages. 
this  did  not  fal  to  enfue,  their  difcourfes  be- 
.itended  with  univeifai  applatife.     I  need  not 
ve  how  far  fuch   an  afiedation  might  carry 
,  and  how  capable  ic  was  of  ruining  the  tafte 
pod  and  fo  iu  eloquence, 
his  Socrates  inceflkntiy  reprefented  to  the  Athe- 
;,  as   we   Bnd   in   feverai  of  Plato's  dialogues, 
h  ein  he  introduces  him  fi)eaking  upon  this  fub- 
c      For  we  muft  not  imagine,  when   he  attacks 
K  condemns  rhetoric,  as  he  often  does,  that    he 
ic  i,*^  rhe  true  and  found  rhetoric.    He  valued  it  as 
c  R  rves,  but  could  not  fuffer  the  infamous  abufe 
\  \\  the  fophiRs  made  of  it,  nor  applaud,  with 
i(  pnorant  multitude,   difcourfes  that  had  neither 
>]  '.ly,  nor  any  real  beauty  in  them.    For,  inftead 
I"  iielling  eloquence  like  a  majefric  queen,  in  the 
Q  J  and  iplendid  ornaments  that  become  her  dig- 
ii,    but   have  nothing  afFeded  or  unnatural  ia 
"  1,     the  fophifts  fet  her  off  in  a  foreign,  fofc, 
ininate  garb,  like  an  harlot,  who  derives  all  her 

I  cs   trom   paint,    has  only   borrowed  beauties, 

II  at  mott  knows  only  how  to  charm  the  ears 
']i  the  lound  ot  a  fweet  harmonious  voice.  This 
.  i'  idea  whih  Qtiintilian  and  St.  Jerom,  con- 
jp.ib  y  to  Socrates,  give  us  of  the  eloquence  of 
1  1  )phill:s,  and  I  imagine  the  reader  will  not  be 
liKicd  if  I  repeat  their  own  terms  in  this  place  : 

ipropter  elcque'ritlam^  licet  banc  (tit  fent.o  enim  di- (>^\j^^\i^ 
)  iioid'mfti.m  refiipina  'voluptate  audit  or  ia  probent^  I.  s-  c.  13. 
am  ejfe  exiftimabo,  qua  ne  minimum  ^uidem  in  fe  in- 
dicium 
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dictum  mafculini  (^  incorrupli^   tie  dicam  gravis  I 

s.  nieron- fan ffi  viri,  ojlendet — ^afi  ad  Athenaum  fc?  ad  am 

Praet.  in     ^^^^^  convcmtur^  ut  plaufus  circumjianiium  Jufcikntu 

inent.  ad    «^  oratio  Rhetorics  artis  fucata  mendacio,  qucfi  qut 

G»iat.       dam  meretruula  procedat  .n  publicum,  ncn  tarn  erm\ 

tura  populos,  quam  favorem  populi  quajitura,  ^  \ 

wodum  pfalterh  i^  tibia  duke  canentis  fenfus  dmulcci 

Gudientium.  Perfons  of  good  Cenfe,  from  the  remoi 

ftrances  of  Socrates,  foon  perceived  the  falfity  ( 

this  eloquence,  and  ab-.t;:d  very  much  of  the  efteei  \ 

they  had  conceived  tor  the  fophifts. 

A  fecond  reafon  entirely  loft  them  the  people' 
opinion  :  this  was  the  defefts  and  vices  remarkabl 
in  their  condutfl.  They  were  proud,  haughty,  an 
arrogant,  full  of  contempt  for  others,  and  of  e; 
teem  for  themfeives.  They  conceived  their;feivt 
the  only  perfons  that  underftood,  and  were  capabl 
of  teaching  youth,  the  principles  of  rhetoric  an 
philofophy  in  a  proper  manner.  They  promife 
parents,  with  an  air  of  alTurance,  or  rather  impu 
dence,  entirely  to  reform  the  corrupt  manners  c 
their  children,  and  to  give  them,  in  a  fhort  fpaceo 
time,  all  the  knowledge  that  was  neceflary  for  fil 
ling  the  moft  important  ofEces  of  the  ftate. 

They  did  not  do  all  this  for  nothing,  neither  di< 
they  pique  themfeives  upon  generofity.  Thei 
prevailing  vice  was  avarice,  and  an  infatiable  defir 
Lucian.  of  amaffing  riches.  What  was  fmartly  faid  of  Apol 
lonius  the  Stoic  *  philofopher,  whom  the  empero 
Antoninus  caufed  to  come  from  the  Eaft,  to  1> 
praeceptor  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  whom  he  hat 
adopted,  may  be  applied  to  them.     He  brough 

*  It  -Tvas  this  Apollonius,  ivho^  ntjhen  he  arri'ved  at  Rnme,  refuft\ 
to  go  to  the  palace,  f  jing,  it  nvas  the  pupil's  hvfmefs  to  come  to  to 
majier.  Antoninus  only  laughed  at  th'sfoolijb  pride  andfantafiicm 
dity  of  the  Stoics  humour,  <-ucho  had  been  ivcll  fatisjied  to  come  fron 
the  Eafi  to  Rome,  and.  njuhen  at  Rome,  nvoull  not  go  from  his  kou'et 
the  palare,  andfmt  Mar.  Aurelius  to  hear  him  at  home.  That  princ, 
continued  to  go  thither  to  recei've  his.  leffons,  e'ven  after  be  rofe  to  tD\ 
imperial  d:g7iitj. 

fevera^ 
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al  other  philofophers  with  him  to  Rome,  all 
\nauis,  faid  a  Cynic  of  thole  times,  and  well  in-  Demonax. 
'■  to  go  in  quefi  cf  the  golden  feece.  The  fophifts 
their  inftiudtioiis  at  a  very  great  price,  and,  as 
had  found  means  to  bait  the  parents  with 
lificent  promifes,  and  the  world  was  infatuated 
their  knowledge  and  merit,  they  extorted  bold- 

i)m  them,  and  made  the  mod  of  the  warm  de- 
hey  exprefled  for  the  good  education  of  their 
ren.     Protagoras  *  cook  of    his  difciples,  for 
!|  ing  them    rhetoric,  an  hundred  minse,  or  ten 
flfand   drachma's,  that  is  to  fay,  five  thoufand  ^^«? 
1 ;.     Gorgias,   according  to  Diodorus    Sicuius  ^^°^|^ 
iC  Suidas,    had  the   fame   fum.      Demofthenes  Diod.i.'it. 
i  as  much  for  his  inftrudion  to  the  rhetorician  P'"'- '" 

Ifeo. 
^  '•  _  p.  10$. 

'  le  perfeft  difintereftednefs  of  Socrates,    who 

It  neither  inheritance  nor  income,  expofed  ftill. 

c ',  by  the  contraft,  the  fordid  avidity  of  the  fo- 

\.  s,  and   was  a  continual  cenfure  of  their  coa- 

n,  much  ftronger  than  the  fharpeft  reproaches 

:  )uld  have  made  them. 

!  otwith (landing  thefe  faults,  which  were  perfo- 

il  0  many  of  them,  for  fome  were  not  guilty  of 

e,    it  mud  be  confelied  that  the  fophifts  ren- 

:ri  the  public  great  fervices  in  the  advancement 

irning  and  the  fciences,  which  were  in  a  man- 

irlepofited  with  them  for  many  ages. 

1  any  cities  of  Greece  and  Afia,  to  which  peo- 

Cv-ent  from  different  countries,  to  imbibe,  as  at 

e  Iburce,  all  the  fciences,  have  produced  at  all 

T5  fophifls  of  great  reputation.    To  abridge  and 

•rlude  this  article,  I   fliall  fpeak  only  of  one  of 

e  fophifts,  the  celebrated  Libanius. 

Jibanius  was  of  a  good  family  of  Antioch.    He  Lib.  in 

a.ed  at  Athens,  where  he  remained  about  four^J^-^"/- 

*  An.  J.  C. 

•    Protagora  decern  millibus  deRariorum  didiciffe  artem  quatn 
iii  Evilthu*  dicitur.     Squint.  \,  3.  c.  i. 

years. 
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yeanf.  He  was  appointed  by  the  proconful  to  tK 
rhtcoric  theie  at  tne  age  ot  five  and  twenty  -,  I 
tiiis  nonnna-tion  did  not  take  pliice.  He  was  av( 
Zeal(jU5  defender  of  Paganifm,  which  afterwards 
Gommended  him  lo  the  pariicuUr  coufideration 
Julian  the  Apollate.  He  acquired  great  elteem 
his  wit  and  eloquence. 

He  Giilinguilhed  himfelf  principally  at  Confli 
9.  Greg,  tinople  and  Aniioch.  He  was  proiefibr  .n  the  fi 
ao^.^p^^sfc.  °^  ^'"'*^''^  citits  ior  fome  years  at  diiferent  tim 
An.  J.  C.  where  he  cone  acled  a  par  icular  fiienciihip  With, 
351-  Bafii.  That  lavnt,  beio.c  he  went  to  Athens,  cai 
to  Conftancinoplc  ;  and  as  that  city  abounded  th 
with  excel ienc  phiioibphers  and  fophiils,  the  vii 
city  and  vaft  extent  of  his  genius  loon  made  h 
acquainted  with  whatever  was  bed  in  their  lear 
Epift.Li-  ing.  Libanius,  whofe  fchoiar  he  Teems  to  ha 
made  himfelf,  had  an  high  regard  for  him,  you 
as  he  was,  upon  account  of  the  gravi:y  of  his  ma 
ners,  worthy  the  wifJom  of  oid  age-,  which,  fa 
he,  I  admii  ed  the  more,  as  he  Jived  in  a  city  wh( 
the  allurements  of  pleafure  were  endlefs,  Wh 
he  was  intcrmed  that  this  faint,  notwithftandii 
his  great  reputation,  had  retired  from  the  world, ; 
Pagan  as  he  was,  he  could  not  but  admire  lb  gen 
rous  an  aftion,  which  equalled  all  that  was  greau 
ever  done  by  his  phiioibphers.  In  all  St.  B'afi 
letters  to  him,  we  fee  the  fingular  efteem  he  had  f 
his  works,  and  his  afFedion  for  his  perfon.  I 
direded  all  the  youth  of  Cappadocia,  who  defin 
to  improve  themfelves  in  eloquence,  to  him,  as  tl 
mofi:  excellent  matter  of  rhetoric  then  in  being,  ai 
they  v/ere  received  by  him  with  particular  didin 
tion.  Libanius  fays  a  thing  very  much  lor  his  hi 
nour,  in  relation  to-one  of  thefe  young  men,  whe 
circumflances  were  very  narrow:  that  is,  thai"  1 
did  not  confider  his  pupils  riches  but  their  goo< 
■will ;  that  if  he  found  a  young  man-  poor,  who^pr 
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Sd  a  great  defire  to  learn,  he  preferred  him,  with- 
hefitacing,  to  the  richtft  of  his  difciples  j  and 
(at   he  was  very  well   pleafed,  when  thofe   who  - 
H  nothing  to  give  were  earned  to  receive  his  in- 
jflions.    He  adds,  that  it  had  not  been  his  good 
|jne  to   meet  with   fuch  mafters  :    And  indeed 
ijitereftednefs  was  not  the  virtue  of  the  fophifts. 
'{ife  whale  profeffion  is    to  teach  know  that  the, 
(imoil  fruitful  in  merit  is  poverty, 
ie  w.ices  to  Themiftius,  a  celebrated  fophift, 
m    his   talents  and  wifdom  had   raifed   to  the 
left  employments  in  i\iq  ftate,  in  a  manner  that 
's  Libanius  had  noble  feHtiinents,  and  the  love 
linkind  at  heart.     "  I  do  not  congratulate  you, 
lys  he,  upon  the  government  of  the  city's  being 
Onferred  on  you.  ;    but  I  congratrdate  the  city 
pon  having  made  choice  of  you  for  fo  impor- 
mt  a  truft.      You  wane    no  new  dignities,  buC 
le  city  is  in  gteat  want  of  fuch  a  governor  as 
ou.'* 

:  were  to  be  wlflied,  that  Libanius  had  been  as 

)roachable  in  regard  to  his  manners,  as  he  was 

nable  for  his  wit  and  eloquence.     He  is  alfa 

oached  with  having  been  too  full  of  eftecm  for 

felf,  and  too  great  an  admirer  of  his  own  works. 

s  ought  not  to  aftonifh  us  much.     We  might 

pfli  fay,  that  vanity  was  the  virtue  of  Paganifm. 

libanius  pafTed   the  lail  thirty-five  years  of  his 

at  Antioch,  from  the  year    354  to  about  390^ 

n  profeffed    rhetoric    there   wich   great   fuccefs. 

-lillianity  fupplied  him  alfo  with  another  illuftri- 

udiiciple  in  the  perfon  of  St.  Chryfoftom.     His 

I'her,  who  fpared  nothing  for  his  education,  fent 

i   10  Libanius's  fchool,  the  moft   excellent  and 

hmoft  famous  fophill,  who  then  taught  at  An- 

ich,  in  order   to  his  forming  himfelf  under  fo 

great 
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great  a  mafter.     His  works,  from  whence  he  h; 

been  denominated  Golden  Mouthy  fliew  the  progre 

Ifid.  Peluf.  he  made  there.     At  firft  he  frequented  the  ba 

^•*'-^P'+**  pleaded  fome  caufes,  and  declaimed  in  public.   I- 

fent  one  of  thefe  difcourfes  in  praife  ol  the  emp 

rors  to  Libanius,    who,    in  thanking  him  lor : 

tells  him,    that  himfelf  and  feveral  other  perfo 

of  learning,  to  whom  he  had  fhewed  it,  admin 

8ozom.      it.     An  author  aflures  us,  that,  fome  of  his  frieni 

1. 8.  c.  2.   afj^ing  this  fophift  when  he  was  near  death,  who 

he  fhould  approve  of  to  fucceed  him  as  profeffc 

he  replied,  that  he  fhould  have  chofen  our  fair 

if  the  Chriftians  had  not  engrofled  him  :    but  1: 

pupil  had  very  different  views. 

if  we  may  judge  of  the  mafter  by  his  fcholai 
and  of  his  merit  by  their  reputation,  the  two  dif( 
pies  of  Libanius,  whom  I  have  now  cited,  mig 
alone  do  him  great  honour.  And  indeed  he  pafli 
for  a  great  orator,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  worl 
Eunap.  Eunapius  fays,  that  all  his  terms  are  curious  ar 
*****  elegant,  that  whatever  he  writes  has  a  peculi 
fweetnefs  and  infinuating  grace,  with  a  fprightj 
nefs  and  gaiety,  that  ferve  him  inftead  of  the  fa 
of  the  antients. 

Libanius  has  left  us  a  multitude  of  writing 
which  confift  of  panegyrics,  declamations,  andle 
ters :  Of  all  his  works,  his  letters  have  ever  be{ 
the  moft  efteemed. 
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"belles  lettres. 

INTRODUCTION. 

"\OETRY,  Hiftory,  and  Eloquence,  include 
-^  whatever  is  principally  meant  by  Polite 
Learning,  or  the  Belles  Lettres.  Of  all  the 
P'ts  of  literature,  this  has  the  moft  charms,  difplays 
J  moft  luftre,  and  is  in  fome  fenfe  the  moft  capable 
D  doing  a  nation  honour  by  works,  which,  if  I  may 
Dullovved  theexprefTion,  are  the  flower,  the  brighteft 
g»wth,  of  the  moft  refined  and  moft  exquifice  wit, 
I  'ould  not  hereby  be  thought  to  undervalue  the 
Dier  fciences  in  the  leaft,  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  in 
tl  fequel,  and  which  cannot  be  too  highly  efteemed. 
I  nly  obferve,  that  thofe  we  are  to  treat  of,  in  this 
pee,  have  fomething  more  animated,  more  fliin- 
ir;,  and  confequently  more  apt  to  ftrike  mankind, 
ill  to  excite  their  admiration  •,  that  they  are  accef- 
VoL.  IL  T  fible 
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fible  to  a  greater  number  of  perfons,  and  enter  mo 
univerfally  than  the  reft  into  the  ufe  and  commen 
of  men  of  wit.  Poetry  feafons  the  folidity  of  her  ii 
flrudions  with  attradlive  graces,  and  the  pleafir 
images,  in  which  fhe  induftriouQy  conveys  ther 
Hillory,  in  recounting  the  events  of  paft  ages  in 
lively  and  agreeable  manner,  excites  and  gratifi 
our  curiofity,  and  at  the  fame  time  gives  ufeful  1< 
fons  to  kings,  princes,  and  perfons  of  all  conditior 
under  borrowed  names,  to  avoid  offending  their  d 
iicaey.  And  iallly  eloquence,  now  fnewing  herfelf 
us  with  a  fimple  and  modeft  grace,  and  then  with  j 
the  pomp  and  majefty  of  a  potent  queen,  chart 
the  foul,  whilft  fiic  engages  the  heart,  with  a  fwec 
nefs  and  force,  againft  which  there  is  no  refiftance 

Athens  and  Rome,  thofe  two  great  theatres  of  h 
man  glory,  have  produced  the  greateft  men  of  t 
antient  world  as  well  for  valour  and  military  kno^ 
ledge,  as  ability  in  the  arts  of  government.  B 
would  thofe  great  men  have  been  known,  and  th( 
names  not  been  buried  with  them  in  oblivion,  wit 
out  the  aid  of  the  arts  in  queftion,  that  have  givi 
them  a  kind  of  immortality,  of  which  mankir 
ai-e  fo  jealous  ?  Tliofe  two  cities  themfelves,.  whi( 
are  ftill  univerllilly  confidered  as  the  primitive  fourc 
of  good  tafte  in  general,  and  v/hich,  in  the  midft 
the  ruins  of  fo  many  empires,  pieferved  a  tafte  f 
polite  learning,  that  never  will  expire;  are  theyn 
indebted  for  tliat  glory  to  the  excellent  works 
poetry,  hiftory,  and  eloquence,  with  which  th' 
have  inriched  the  univerfe  ? 

Rome  feeir.ed  in  fome  fort  to  confine  herfelf 
this  tafte  for  the  Bd'es  Lettres-,  at  leaft  fheexcell 
in  an  eminent  degree  only' in  this  kindot  knowled^ 
which  llie  confidered  as  more  ufeful  and  more  gl 
rioiLS  than  all  others.  Greece  was  richer  as  to  t 
number  of  fciences,  cind  embraced  them  ail  witho 
dilliixtion.  Her  illuibious  perfons,  her  princes,  ai 
kings,  extended  thc.r  protedlion  to  fcicnce  in  ger 

r; 
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ij]y  of  whatfoever  kind  and  denomination.    Not  to 

jj|iention  the  many  others  who  have  rendered  their 

imes  famous  on  this  account,  to  what  was  Ptole- 

ly  Phibdelphus  indebted  for  the  reputation  that 

(tinguiflied  him  fo  much  amongft  the  kings  of 

jgypt,  but  to  his  particular  care  in  drawing  learned 

en  of  all  kinds  to  his  court,  in  loading  them  with 

)nours  and  rewards,  and  by  their  means  in  caufing 

I  arts  and  fciences  to  flourifh  in  his  dominions  ?  Th© 

mous  library  of  Alexandria,  inriched  by  his  tru'y 

yal  magnificence  with  fo  confiderable   a   number 

books,  and   the  celebrated  Mufeum,  where  all 

e  learned  aflembled,   have  made   his  name  more 

uftrious,  and  acquired  him  a  more  folid  and  lading 

ory,  than  the  greateft  conqueRs  could  have  done. 

France  does  not  give  place  to  Egypt  in  this  point, 

fay  no  more.   The  king's  famous  library^  infinitely 

igmented  by  the  magnificence  of  Lewis  XIV,  is 

)t  the  lead  illuftrious  circumftance  of  his   reign* 

is  fuccelfor   Lewis  XV,  who  fignalifed  the   be- 

nning  of  his  own  by  the  glorious  eftablifhment  of 

;e  inilruftion  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  to  tread  in 

e  fteps  of  his  illuftrious  great- grand  father,  has  alfo 

qued  himfelf  upon  making  the  augmentation  and 

coration  of  the  royal  library  his  peculiar  care.  In 

few  years  he  has  inriched  it  with  from  fifteen  to 

S^hteen  thoufand  printed  volumes,  and  almoft  eight 

loufand  manufcripts,  part  of  the  library  of  Mr. 

blbert,  the  moft  fcarce  and  antient  come  down  to 

x ;  without  mentioning  thofe  brought  very  lately 

bm  Conftantinople   by  the  Abbe  Sevin  :  fo  that 

le  king's  library  at  prelent  amounts  to  about  ninety 

loufand  printed  volumes,  and  from  thirty  to  thirty- 

fe  thoufand  manufcripts.    It  only  remained  to  de- 

pfit  fo   precious  a  treafure  in  a  manner  that  might 

(idence  all  its  value,  and  anfwer  the  reputation  and 

fory  of  the  kingdom.     This  Lewis  XV.  has  alfo 

One,  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  his    great-grand- 

icher,  by  caufing  a  luperb  edifice  to  be  prepared 

T  *  for 
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for  bis  library,  which  is  already  the  admiration 
all  ftrangers,  and,  when  finifhed,  willbe  the  m( 
magnificent  receptacle  for  books  in  Europe. 

The  Mufeum  of  Alexandria  was  much  admire 
but  what  was  it  in  comparifon  with  our  academies 
architefture,  fculpture,  painting;  the  *  Jeadet 
Franfojfe^  that  of  Polite  Learning  or  the  Belies  L 
treSy  and  that  of  Sciences  ?  Add  to  thefe  the  t^ 
mod  antient  foundations  ot  the  kingdom  •,  the  C 
lege  royal,  where  all  the  learned  languages,  and ; 
tiioft  all  the  fciences  are  taught  •,  and  the  Univi 
fity  of  Paris,  the  mother  and  model  of  all  the  a( 
demies  in  the  world,  whole  reputation  fo  many  at 
have  not  impaired,  and  who,  Vv-ith  her  veneral 
wrinkles,  continually  retains  the  air  and  bloom 
youth.  If  the  number  of  the  learned,  who  fill  i 
thefe  places,  are  added  to  the  account,  and  th  i 
penfions  eflimated,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  the  r 
of  Europe  has  nothing  comparable  to  France 
thefe  refpeds.  For  the  honour  of  the  prefent  rei 
'  and  miniftry,  I  cannot  forbear  obferving,  that  duri 
the  war  lately  terminated  fo  happily  and  gloriou 
for  us,  the  payment  of  all  thofe  penfions  of  i 
learned  was  neither  fufpended  nor  delayed. 

The  reader  will,  I  hope,  pardon  this  fmall  < 
greflion,  which,  however,  is  not  entirely  forei 
to  my  fubject,  for  the  fake  of  the  warm  love  of  i 
country,  and  thejuft  fenfe  of  gratitude  that  oCi 
lioned  it.  Before  I  proceed  to  my  fubjeft,  I  thi 
myfelf  obliged  to  take  notice,  that  1  fliall  ma 
great  ufe  of  many  of  the  differtations  in  the  Memc 
of  the  Academy  of  infcriptions  and  Belles  Lettr 
efpecialjy  in  what  relates  to  poetry.  Thofe  extra 
will  Ihew  how  capable  that  academy  is  of  prefervi 
the  trood  tafte  ot  the  antients. 


o^ 


•Academic  Francoife,  rjlablijhed  in  iS^^,  for  the  purity  9f 
•'■ch  tongue. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Of  the  Poets. 

'T  is  evident,  if  we  confider  poetry  in  the  purity 
of  its  firft  inftitution,  that  it  was  invented  ori- 
inalJy  to  render  the  public  homage  of  adoration 
nd  gratitude  to  the  Divine  Majelly,  and  to  teach 
len  the  moft  important  truths  of  religion.  This 
•t,  which  feems  fo  profane  in  our  days,  had  its  birth 
I  the  midft  of  feftivals,  inftituced  in  honour  of  the 
upreme  Being.  On  thofe  foJemn  days,  when  the 
lebrews  celebrated  the  remembrance  of  the  wonders 
lod  had  wrought  in  their  favour,  and  when,  at  reft 
•om  their  Jabours,  they  gave  themfelves  up  to  an 
inocent  and  neceffary  joy,  all  places  refounded  with 
mticles  and  facred  fongs,  whole  noble,  fublime,  and 
lajeftic  ftile  fuited  the  greatnefs  of  the  God  they 
raifed.  In  thofe  divine  canticles  what  throngs  do 
e  not  fee  of  the  moft  lively  and  animated  beauties  ! 
livers  rolling  back  to  their  fources;  feas  opening 
nd  flying  with  dread;  hills  that  fkip,  and  moun- 
lins  that  melt  like  wax  and  difappear;  heaven  and 
irth  trembling  and  lifl-ening  with  awe  and  filence; 
nd  all  nature  in  motion,  and  ftiaken  before  the  face 
f  its  Author. 

But,  as  the  human  voice  alonefailed  in  the  utterance 
f  fuch  amazing  wonders,  and  feemed  too  weak  to 
le  people  toexprefs  the  lively  fenfe  of  gratitude  and 
doration  with  which  they  were  animated,  to  ex- 
refs  them  with  greater  force,  they  called  in  to  their 
id  the  loud  voices  of  thundering  drums,  trumpets, 
ndall  other  indrumentsofmufic.  Inakindof  tr.mf- 
c:'t  and  religious  enthufialm  this  did  not  fufiEce  ; 
nd  the  body  was  alfo  made  to  have  a  part  in  the 
ioly  joy  of  the  foul  by  impetuous  but  concerted 
nr.otions,  in  order  that  every  thing  in  man  migkt 
T  3  render 
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render  homage  to  the  Divinity.     Such  were  the  be- 
ginnings of  mufic,  dancing,  and  poetry.  :''-K 

What  man  of  good  tafte,  who,  though  not  full  of 
refpeft  for  the  Sacred  books,  fhould  read  the  fongs  of 
Mofes  with,  the  fame  eyes  he  reads  the  odes  of  Pin? 
dar,  but  would  be  obliged  to  own  that  this  Mofes, 
whom  we  know  as  the  firit  hiftorian  and  legiflatorof 
the  world,  is  at  the  fame  time  the  firfl  and  moil  fub? 
lime  of  poets  ?  In  his  writings,  poetry,  even  at  the 
lirft  inftanc  of  its  birth,  appears  perfefb,  becaufe  God 
himfelf  infpires  it,  and  the  necefTity  of  arriving  by 
degrees  at  perfedion  is  a  condition  annexed  only  lo 
arts  of  human  invention.  The  prophets  and  the 
pfalms  prefent  us  alfo  with  the  like  models.  In  them 
fiiines  out  that  true  poetry  in  all  her  majefly  of  light, 
which  excites  none  but  happy  paffions,  which  moy^s 
the  heart  without  depraving  it,  which  pleafes  wi "' 
out  foothingour  frailties,  which  engages  our  attentidfli 
without  amufing  us  with  trivial  and  ridiculous  talesj, 
which  inftrucls  us  without  difguft,  which  makes'tisil 
know  God  without  reprefenting  him  under  images 
unworthy  of  theDivine  nature,  and  which  always  fur- 
prifes  without  leading  us  aflray  thro'  fantaftic  regions 
ind  chimerical  wonders.  Always  agreeable,  always 
ufeful ;  noble  by  bold  expreflions,  glowing  figures, 
and  flill  more  by  the  truths  fhe  denounces,  it  is  (he 
alone  that  deferves  the  name  of  Divine  language. 

When  men  had  transferred  to  creatures  the  homage 
(due  only  to  the  Creator,  poetry  followed  the  fortune 
of  religion,  always  preferving  however  traces  of  her 
fjrft  origin.  She  was  employed  at  firfl  to  thank 
the  falfe  divinities  for  their  fuppofed  favours,,  and  to 
demand  new  ones.  She  v/as  foon  indeed  applied  to 
other  ufes  :  but  in  all  times  care  was  taken  to  bring 
her  back  to  her  original  deflination.  Hefiod  has 
written  the  genealogy  of  the  gods  in  verfe  :  a  very  an- 
pent  poet  compofed  the  hymns  ufuaily  afcribed  to 
Homer ^  of  which  kind  of  poem  Callimachus  after- 
wards wrote  others.     Even  the  works,  that  turned 

upon 
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11 3n  diflferent  fubie6t:s,  condufted  and  decided  the 
(tints  they  related  by  the  intervention  and  miniftra- 
Bjn  of  divinities.  They  taught  mankind  to  conii« 
4'  the  gods  as  the  authors  of  whatever  happens  in 
il:ure.  Homer,  and  the  other  poets,  every-where 
rorefent  them  as  the  fole  arbiters  of  our  deftinies,  [ 
I  :s  by  them  our  courage  is  cither  exalted  or  depref- 
ft  ;  they  give  or  deprive  us  of  prudence;  difpenle 
^;cefs  and  vicftory  ;  and  occafion  repulie  and  defeat. 
Nothing  great  or  heroic  is  executed  without  the  fe- 
c  t  or  vifible  afliftance  of  fome  divinity.  And,  of 
a  the  truths  they  inculcate,  they  prefent  none  more 
fquently  to  our  view,  and  eftabJifli  none  with 
iDre  care,  than  that  valour  and  wifdom  are  of  no 
jail  without  the  aid  of  Providence. 

One  of  the  principal  views  of  poetry,  and  which 
^  Ls  a  kind  of  natural  confequence  of  the  firft,  was 
i  b  to  form  the  manners.  To  be  convinced  of  this, 
^i  have  only  to  canfider  the  particular  end  of  the 
jv^eral  fpecies  of  poetry,  and  to  obferve  the  general 
]  aclice  of  the  moft  illuftrious  poets.  The  Epic  poem 
;opofed  from  the  firfc  to  give  us  inflruftions  dif- 
;  lifed  under  the  allegory  of  an  important  and  heroic 
;.l:ion.  The  Ode,  to  celebrate  the  exploits  of  great 
.  en,  in  order  to  excite  the  general  imitation  of  others. 

ragedy,  to  infpire  us  with  horror  for  guilt,  by  the 
ital  effeds  that  fucceed  it  -,  and  with  veneration  for 
;irtue,  by  the  juft  praifes  and  rewards  which  attend 
|.  Comedy  and  fatire,  to  corred:  whllft  they  divert 
s,  and  to  make  implacable  war  v-'ith  vice  and  folly, 
llegy,  to  filed  tears  upon  the  tombs  of  perfons'who 
eferve  to  be  lamented.  And,  laftfy  the  Paftora'l 
oem,  to  fing  the  innocence  and  plealares  of  rural 
.fe.  If  any  of  thefe  Idnds  of  poetry  have  in  fuc- 
eeding  times  been  employed  to  different  purpoles,. 
:  is  certain,  that  they  were  made  to  deviate  from 
heir  natural  inftitution,  and  that  in  the  beginning 
hey  all  tendetl  to  the  fame  end,  which  was  to  rcn- 
ler  man  better. 

T  4  I  (h^'' 
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I  Ihall  purfue  this  fubjedl  no  farther,  which  woo* 
carry  me  beyond  my  bounds.  I  confine  myfelf  i 
fpeaking  of  the  poets  to  thofe  who  have  diftinguiflj 
ed  themfelves  mod  in  each  kind  of  poetry^  and  fhsi 
begin  with  the  Greeks.  I  Ihail  then  proceed  to  til 
Romans,  partly  uniting  them  however  fometimei 
efpecially  when  it  may  feem  necefiary  to  com  pa  i 
them  with  each  other.  I 

As  I  have  occafionally  treated  on  part  of  what  relat  it 
to  thefe  illuftrious  writers  elfewhere,  to  avoid  ufele  " 
and  tedious  repetitions,  the  reader  will  permit  n 
to  refer  him  thither,  when  the  fame  matter  recurs, 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E    I.  I 

Of  the  Greek  poets. 

VERY  body  knows,  that  poetry  was  brougill 
into  Italy  from  Greece,  and  that  Rome  is  in 
debced  to  her  for  all  the  reputation  and  glory  Ih 
acquired  of  this  kind. 


S  E  C  T.     I. 

Of  the  Greek  pets  who  excelled  in  epic  poetry. 

Do  not  rank  either  the  Sibyls,  or  Orpheus,  anil 
^__  MufjEUS,  in  the  number  of  the  poets.  All  thi 
learned  agree,  that  the  poems  afcribed  to  them  are 
fuppofititious. 

HOMER. 

Herod.  The  period  of  time  when  Homer  was  born  is  not 

A^m'  ^^*  very  certain.    Herodotus  places  it  400  years  before 
3120.        himfelf,  and  Ufber  fixes  the  birth  of  Herodotus  in 
Ant.  J.  c.  j[je  year  of  the  world  3520.     According  to  which 
'^'  Homer  muft  have  been  born  in  the  year  ^  1 20,  that 

is  to  fay,  340  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy. 

We  have  no  better  afTurances  concerning  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  for  which  honour  feven  cities  contend? 
ed.    Smyrna  feems  to  have  carried  1%  againft  the  reftr 

I  have 
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thavefpoken  of  epic  poetry  and  Homer  towards 

end  of  the  fecond  volume  of  this  hiftory,  and 
;h  much  greater  extent  in  the  firft  of  my  treatifes 
Dn  the  fludy  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  where  I  have 
ieavoured  to  give  the  reader  a  tafte  of  the  beau- 
5  of  this  poet. 

Virgil,  if  we  may  judge  of  his  views  by  his  work, 
"ns  to  have  propofed  no  lefs  to  himfelf  than  todif- 
:e  the  fuperiority  of  epic  poetry  wieh  Greece,  and 
■rowed  arms  from  his  rival  himfelf  for  that  pur- 
e.    He  jurtly  difcerned,  that,  as  he  was  to  bring 

hero  of  his  poem  from  the  banks  of  the  Scaman- 
,  it  would  be  neceflary  for  him  to  imitate  the 
yfTey,  which  contains  a  great  feries  of  voyages 
i  narratives  •,  and,  as  he  was  to  make  him  fight 

his  fettlement  in  Italy,  that  it  would  be  as  ne- 
fary  to  have  the  Iliad  perpetually  before  his  eyes, 
ich  abounds  with  adtion,  battles,  and  all  that  in- 
vention of  the  gods,  which  heroic  poetry  requires. 
neas  makes  voyages  like  Ulyffes,  and  fights  like 
hilles.  Virgil  has  interwoven  the  forty- eight 
3ks  of  Homer  in  the  twelve  of  the  iEneid.    In  the 

firft  we  difcover  the  OdyfTey  almoft  univerfally, 
we  do  the  Iliad  in  the  fix  laft. 
The  Greek  poet  has  a  great  advantage,  and  no 
J  pretence  of  fuperiority,  from  having  been  the 
ginal,  which  the  other  copied  ;  and  what*  Quinr 
an  fays  of  Demofthenes,  in  regard  to  Cicero,  may 
:h  equal  juftice  be  applied  to  him,  that,  however 
;at  Virgil  may  be.  Homer  in  a  great  meafure 
ide  him  what  he  is.  This  advantage  does  not 
wever  fully  decide  their  merit,  and  to  which  of 
:m  the  preference  ought  to  be  given  will   always 

a  matter  of  difpute. 

We  may  in  this  point  abide  by  the  judgment  of 
lintilian,  who,  whilft  he  leaves  the  queftion  unde- 
ed  in  a  few  words,  perfectly  fpeciiies  the  charac- 

Cedendum  veio  in  liocquidem,  quod  Sc'iUs  (Demofthenes)  prior 
^&  ex  magna  parte  Ciceioneiri,  quaatus  e(l,  fecit.    Lib.  lo.cap.  i. 

ters 
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ters  that  diftinguirh  thofe  two  excellent  poets.     H( 
tells  us  there  is  more  genius  and  force  of  nature  ir 
the  one,  and  more  art  and  application  in  the  other 
and  that  what  is  wanting  in  Virgil  on  the  fide  of  th(  i 
fublime,  in  which  the  Greek  poet  is  indifputably  fu 
perior,    is  perhaps  compenfated  by  the  juftnefs  ai 
equality  that   prevail   univerfally    throughout  ti 
JEntid  :    Et  hei'de,  ui  illi  naturae  askjli  atqite  mm^ 
iaU  £e[fermns,  ita  cur^  (^  diligentia  vel  idea  in  hoc  _ 
eft^  quod  ei  fuit  magis  labor andum :  (^  quantum  emm 
tioYibm  vincimur^  fortajfe  ^qitditate  p872famus.     It 
VQiy  hard  to  charaderife  thefe  two  poets  better.  Th 
Iliad  and  OdyfTey  are  two  great  paintings,  of  whicl  |, 
the  ^neid  is  an  abridgment  or  miniature.  The  latte  ,, 
requires  a  rearer  view :    every  thing  in  it  therefon 
muil  be  perfe6tly  finiflied.     But  great  piftures  an 
feen  at  a  diftance :  it  is  not  necefiary,  that  they  fliouli 
be  fo  exact  and  regular  in  all  their  ftrokes:  two  fcm 
pulous  a  nicenefs  is  even  a  fault  in  fuch  paintings, 

H  E  S  I  O  D. 

Hesiod  is  faid  to  have  been  born  at  Cum.'s,  \ 
city  of  iEolia,  but  brought  up  from  his  infancy  v 
Afcra,  a  fmall  town  of  Bceotia,  which  from  thenqfi 
Afcrseum-  paf^d  for  his  country  :  Virgil  alfo  calls  him  the  oki 
<jBefenem.  man  of  Afcra.    Authors  differ  much  concerning th« 
'  ^'  '     time  in  which  he  lived.    The  moft  general  opini 
is,  that  he  was  Homer's  cotemporary.     Of  all 
poems  only  three  have  come  down  to  us  :  thefe 
^he  Works  and  Days  •,  The  Tbeogonia^  or  the  gem 
logy  of  the  gods  ;    and   'The  Shield  of  Herades  j 
which  I  have  fpoken  elfewhere. 
,  „  Quintilian  gives  us  his  charader  in  thefe  wor 

Vol   II.  ^^  " 

of  Antient  "  Hefiod  fcldom  rifts  upon  himfelt,  and  the  greati 

Jujiory.      «8  part  of  his  works  confifts  almoif  entirely  of  propeJ 

"  names.    Pie  has  however  ufeful  fentences  for  tfe 

*  Raro  a(Turgit  Ilvfiodiis,  magnaqne  pars  ejus  in  nominibus  « 
occiipaia  :  tamen  utiles  circa  prjecepta  fenter.tise,  Icnitafqiie  verbo? 
rum  &  compofitionis  prob3l>ilis :  datuique  ei  jaaluia  in  illo  raiai 
iicendi  genere.  Lib.  lo.  i^ip.  i, 
.    '  ,  '  *^   C 
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'.du(5t  of  life,  with  fufficient  fvveetnefs  of  words, 

..1  no   unhappinefs  of  ftile.     He  is  allowed  to 

'  uive  fucceeded  beft  in  the  middle  way  of  writing.'* 

Poets  kfs  known. 

rERPANDER,     He  was  very  famous  both  for 
Jtry  and  mufic. 

Fyrt^us.     He  is  believed  to  have  been  an  A.  M, 
henian.    This  poet  made  a  great  figure  in  the  fe-  ^^^^^ 
id  war  of  Meffene.   He  excelled  in  celebrating  mi-  3364.' 
ry  exploits.    The  Spartans  had  been  feveral  times  P^ufan. 
bated  to  their  great  difcouragement.    The  oracle  ^^[^'  ^'^ 
Delphos  bade  them  afk  a  man  of  the  Athenians 
lable  of  afTifting  them  with  his  counfd   and  abi- 
28.    Tyrtseus  was  fent  them.    The  confequence  at 
1:  did  not  anfwer  the  expectations  of  the  Spartans. 
'?  ey  were  again  defeated  three  times  fuccefTively, 
a  1  were  upon  the  point  of  returning  to  Sparta  in 
dpair.     Tyrtasus  re-animated  them  by  his  verfes, 
?  ich  breathed  nothing  but  the  love  of  one's  country 
ai  contempt  of  death.    Having  refumed  courage, 
t  y  attacked  the  MefTenians  with  fury,  and  the  vic- 
t  y  they  obtained,  upon  this  occafion,  terminated  a 
\  r  they  could  fupport  no  longer  to  their  advantage. 
'  ^ey  conferred  the  freedom  of  their  city  upon  Tyr- 
t  US,  a  privilege  they  were  by  no  means  too  profufe 
c  at  Lacedasmon,  which  made  it  exceedijigly  ho- 
riirable.     The  lietle  that  remains   of  his  writings 
1?;.5  that  his  ftile  was  very  vigorous   and  noble. 
Je  feems  tranfported   himfelf  with  the  ardour  he 
fdcavours  to  give  his  hearers: 

TyrtJEufque  mares  animos  in  Martia  bella 
Verfibus  exacuit.  Herat,  in  Art,  Poet, 

By  'verfe  the  zvarrior^ s  fre  Tyrtaus  feeds. 
And  urges  manly  minds  to  glorious  deeds. 

D«Aco,  a  celebrated  Athenian  Icgiflator.     He  ^-/^r 
mpofed  a  poem  of  three  thoufand   lines,    intitled  ^^ 
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'riTo^r.Kctt,  in  which  he  laid  down  excellent  preccpl 
for  the  condud  of  life. 
A.M.  Abaris,    a  Scythian  by   nation,    according  t 

336S.        Suidas,  furnamed  by  others  the  Hyperborean,    h 
Herod.'      compofcd  icveral  pieces  of  poetry.     Stories  of  t\ 
1,  4,  c.  36.  laft  abfurdity  are  told  of  him,  which  even  Herodoti 
himfelf  does  not  feem  to  believe.    He  contents  hin 
felf  with  faying  that  Barbarian  had  carried  an  'a: 
row  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  that  he  ai 
jamhl.  in   nothing.    Jamblicus  goes  farther,  and  pretends  thi 
vit.  Pyth.  ^b^ris  was  carried  by  his  arrow  through  the  air,  an  d 
paffed  rivers,  feas,  and  the  moft  inacceffible  plao  jt, 
in  that  manner,  without  being  ilopp'd  by  any  obftacl  j 
It  is  faid,  that,  upon  account  of  a  great  plague  th;  k 
raged  in  the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans,  he  w; 
dtputed  to  Athens  by  thofe  people. 
A.M.  Lh^rilus.     There  were  feveral  poets  of  tb 

5*76-  name.  I  fpeak  of  him*  in  this  place,  who,  notwid 
ftandingthe  badnefs  of  his  verles,  in  which  there  MW 
neither  tafte  nor  beauty,  was  however  much  efteen8|i 
and  favoured  by  Alexander  the  Great,  from  whoi 
he  received  as  great  a  reward  as  if  he  had  been  a 
excellent  poet.  Horace  obferves  that  liberality  a 
gued  little  tafte  in  that  prince,  who  had  been  fo  d 
licate  in  refpeft  to  painting  and  fculpture,  as  to  pre 
hibit  by  an  edift  all  painters,  except  Apelles,  to  dfa 
his  pidture,  and  all  ftatuaries,  but  Lyfippus,  to  mal 
his  itatue  in  brafs.  Sylla,  amongft  the  Romans,  a6 
ed  as  liberally,  but  with  more  prudence  than  Alo 
ander,  in  regard  to  a  poet  who  had  prefented  hii 
with  fome  wretched  verfes :    f  He  ordered  a  rewai 

*  Giatus  Alexandra  regi  rnagno  fuit  ille 
Cha£il!us,  inciikis  qui  vedibus  &  tmale  natis 
Rettulit  acceptos,  regale  numifma,  Philippos, 
Idem  rex  ille,  poema 
Qui  tarn  ridiculum  tarn  care  prodigus  emit, 
<  Edi6lo  vetuit  ne  quis  fe,  praster  Apelleni, 

Pingeret,  aut  alius  Lyfippo  flnceret  aera 
Fortis  Alcxandri  vulmm  limulantia.       Ho;-.  Ep.  r.  /. ; 
f  Juflit  ei  premium  tribui,  fiib  ea  conditione  ne  quid  poftea  fcr 
tertt.     Cic.  pro  Ar:/:.  ^oet,  t!.  %£. 
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36  given  him,  upon  condition  that  he  would  never 
w  re  more :  very  hard  terms  to  a  bad  poet,  however 
refonable  in  themfelves. 

^^.RATus  was  ot"  Soloe,  a  city  of  Cilicia.  He  *  A.  M. 
anpoled  a  poem  upon  aftronomy,  which  was  very  -^^^* 
rr  ch  efteemed  by  the  learned,  according  to  Cicero. 
C  intilian  fpeaks  lefs  favourably  of  it.  He  fays, 
that  the  fubjeft  of  Aratus  was  very  dry  and  un- 
a;  fting,  from  having  neither  variety,  pafifions,  cha- 
r.'ter,  nor  harangue  in  it :  but  that  however  he  had 
d  le  as  much  with  it  as  his  matter  would  admit,  and 
h  i  made  choice  of  it  as  fuiting  his  capacity.  Ci- 
Do,  at  feventeen  years  of  age,  had  tranflated  the 
p:m  of  Aratus  into  Latin  verfe,  of  which  many 
fngments  are  come  down  to  us  in  his  treatife  Be 
I  lura  Deorum. 

Apollonius  cf  Rhodes  compofed  a  poem  upon  A.  M. 
tl:  expedition  of  the  Argonauts:  Argonautica.  375^* 

He  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  had  fucceeded 
I  atofthenes  as  keeper  of  the  famiOus  library  there  in 
t ;  reign  of  Ptolomseus  Evergetes.  Upon  feeing 
Infelt  ill  treated  by  the  other  poets  of  that  place, 
i  lO  loaded  him  with  calumnies,  he  retired  to  Rhodes, 
viere  he  palTed  the  reft  of  his  days.  This  occafioned 
li  being  furnamed  the  Rhodian. 

EupHORioN  ofChalcis.    Antiochus    the  Great  A.  M. 
i  rurted  him  with  the  care  of  his  library,     t  Virgil  l^f- 
nntions  him  in  his  Bucolics.  v.  50. 

NiCANDER  of  Colophon  in  Ionia,  or,  according  A.  M. 
t  others,  of  iEtolia.     He  flourifhed  in  the  time  of  ^^^^* 
jjakis,  the  laft  king  of  Pergamus.    He  compofed 
iiie  poems  upon  medicine  j  ©»jf'a'f«  and  'AXalifa'p^axa- 

*  Conftat  inter  do6los  hominem  ignarum  Aftrologiae,  ornatiflimis 

\\Vi  optimis  vcrfibus  Aratum  de  cot-lo  ftellifque  dixifie. 

f  Aiati  materia  motu  caret,  ut  in  qua  nulla  varictas,  nullus  af- 

ius,    nulla  perfona,  nulla  cujurquam  fit  oratio.     Sufficit  tamen 

eri,  cui  fc  parem  credidit.     Lib.  lo.  c.  i. 

X  Qiiid  ?  Euphorionem  traniibimus  ?    Quern  nifi  probaffet  Virgi- 

s,  idem  nunquani   certe  conditorum  Chalcidico  verfu  carminum 

iil'et  In  Bucoiicis  mentionem.     i^iniih  L  10.  c,  1. 

aad 
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and  others  upon  agriculture,  which*  Virgil  im;^ 
tated  in  his  Georgics. 
A.  M.  Antipater  ot  Sidon.     Cicero  informs  us,  thi( 

3256-  he  had  fo  great  a  talent  for  poetry,  and  fuch  a  fac' 
Orat?*  ^  lity  in  mailing  veries,  that  he  could  exprefs  hiaifci 
n- 194-  extemporaneoufly  in  hexameters,  or  any  other  1^ 
L^l.  TT'  ^^  verle,  upon  any  iubjedt.  Valerius  Maximus  aiii 
Plin.l.  7.  Phny  fay,  that  he  had  a  fever  regularly  once  evei: 
c.  51.        year  upon  the  fame  day,  which  was  the  day  of  h  Ij 

birth  and  death. 
A.M.  A.  Licinius  Archias,  for  whom  Cicero's  or£  11 

^  ^  *        tion  is  extant.    He  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  war  wit 
the  Cimbri,  and  began  another  upon  Cicero's  confu 
ihip.     We  have  Ilill  fome  of  his  epigrams   in  tl: 
Anthologia. 
Macrob.         Parthenius   Hvcd  at  the  fame  time.     He  ha 
I.  5.  c.  17.  been  taken   prifoner  in  the  war  with  Mithridate: 

and  was  Virgil's  mafter  in  Greek  poetry. 
A.D. 362.      Apollinarius,    bifhop  of  Laodicsea  in  Syrii  , 
I  do  not  confider  him  here  as  a  bifhop,  but  as 
poet,  who  diftinguifhed  himfelf  very  much  by  Chri 
ftian  poetry.     Julian  the  Apoftate  had  forbade  ai 
mafters,  by  a  public  edidt,  to  teach  the  children  c 
Chriftians  the  profane  authors.   The  pretext  for  thi 
cdid:  was,  that  it  was  not  confiftent  to  explain  then 
to  youth  as  iliuftrious  writers,  and  at  the  fame  time  D 
condemn  their  religion.  But  the  true  motives  for  tha 
prohibition  were  the  great  advantages  tJie  Chrifiian. 
found  in  the  profane  books  againft  paganifm.    Thi 
edid  induced  the  two  Apollinarii  to  compofe  fevera 
works  of  ufe  to  religion.  , 

The  father,  of  whom  we  fpeak,  and  who  wasJ 
grammarian,  wrote  in  heroic  verfe,  and  in  imitati^E 
of  Homer,  the  Sacred  hidory  in  four  and  twcntj 
/  books  down  to  the  reign  of  Saul,  denominating  eacl" 
book  with  a  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  He  imi- 
tated Menander  in  comedies,  Euripides  in  tragedies, 

*  Quid?  I>3tandfum  fmftra  fecuti  Macer  atq^u-  Virgilius  ?  i^in- 
til,  /.,  iQ.  c,  i7 

and 
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li  Pindar  in  odes  ■,  taking  his  fubjeds  from  the  Holy 

ripture,  and  obferving  the  charadler  and  ftileof  the 

eral  kinds  of  poetry  in  which  he  wrote,  in  order 
.Jit  the  Chriftians  might  difpenfe  with  the  want  of 

:  profane  authors  in  learning  the  Belles  Lettres. 

His  fon,  who  was  a  fophift,  that  is  to  fay,  a  rhe- 
lician  and  philofopher,  compofed  dialogues  after 

I  manner  of  Plato,  to  explain  the  gofpels  and  the 
c chine  of  the  Apoftles. 

Julian's  perlecution  was  of  fo  fliort  a  continuance, 
f  It  the  works  of  the  Apollinarii  became  ufelefs,  and 
t  i  profane  authors  were  again  read.  Hence  of  all 
t^ir  poems  none  are  come  down  to  us,  except  the 
ialms  paraphrafcd  by  Apollinarius  the  elder,  Vv'ho 
Id  the  misfortune  to  give  into  heterodox  opinions 
cncerning  Jefus  Chrift. 

St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  cotemporary  with  a.  D. 
jpollinarius,  compofed  alfo  agreatnumber  of  verfes  35°' 
c  all  kinds  :  Suidas  makes  them  amount  to  thirty 
loufand,  of  which  only  a  part  have  been  preferved. 
].ofl:  of  them  were  the  employment  and  fruit  of  his 
jtirement.  Though  he  was  very  much  advanced  in 
■;  ars  at  the  tim?  he  wrote  them,  we  find  in  them  all 
'  2  fire  and  vigour  that  could  be  defired  in  the  works 
<  a  young  man. 

In  compofing  his  poems,  which  ferved  him  for 
mufement  in  his  foHtude,  and  for  confolation  in  his 
Jjdily  infirmides,  he  had  young  perfons,  and  thofe 
ho  love  polite  learning,  in  view.  To  withdraw 
lem  from  dangerous  fongs  and  poems,  he  was  for 
ipplying  them  not  only  with  an  innocent  but  ufeful 
iverfion,  and  at  the  fame  time  for  rendering  the 
uth  agreeable  to  them.  There  is  alfo  reafon  to  be- 
ive,  that  one  of  his  views  was  to  oppofe  poems, 

which  every  thing  was  ftridly  orthodox,  to  thofe 
f  Apollinarius,  that  contained  abundance  of  opi- 
ions  repugnant  to  the  Chrillian  faith. 

In  making  poetry  fubfervient  in  this  manner  to  re- 
gion, he  recalled  it  to  its  primitive  inftiuuion.    He 

treated 
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treated  on  nothing  in  his  verfes  but  Rich  fubjeds  o 
piety,  as  might  animate,  purify,  inftru(ft,  or  elevs^ 
the  foul  to  God.  In  propofing  found  dodtrine  tt 
Chriftians  in  them,  he  banifhesfrom  them  all  the  filti 
and  folly  of  fable,  and  would  have  thought  it  pro 
faning  his  pen  to  have  employed  it  in  reviving  th 
heathen  divinities,  that  Chrift  had  come  to  abol 
Such  are  the  models  we  ought  to  follow.  I  fp 
here  of  a  faint,  who  had  all  the  beauty,  vivacity,  am 
folidity  of  wit,  it  is  poflible  to  imagine.  He  hac 
been  inftrufted  in  the  Belies  I.ettres  by  the  mollabl( 
mafters  at  that  time  of  the  pagan  world.  He  hac 
read  with  extreme  application  all  the  antient  poets. 
of  which  we  often  find  traces  even  in  his  profe  wri' 
tings.  He  contented  himfelf  with  having  acquirec 
a  refined  tafte  of  poetry  from  them,  and  v/ith  having 
thoroughly  ftudied  and  comprehended  all  their  beau- 
ties and  delicacy  -,  but  never  introduced  any  of  the 
profane  divinities  into  his  own  pieces,  which  were 
not  re-admitted  by  the  poets  till  many  ages  after. 
Ought  what  thofe  glorious  ages  of  the  church  cg|^" 
demned  and  forbade  to  be  allowed  now  ?  I  haie 
treated  on  this*  fubjed  elfewhere  with  fome  extej^ 
A.  D.  For  the  honour  of  poetry  and  the  poets,  I  ouJEf 

^'°'  not  to  omit  mentioning  Eudgcia,  the  daughterof 
the  fophift  Leontius  the  Athenian,  who,  before  lie 
was  a  Chriftian,  and  had  married  the  emperor  Thepr 
dofius  the  younger,  was  called  Athenais.  Her  father 
had  given  her  an  excellent  education,  and  made  her 
extremely  learned  and  judicious.  The  furprifing 
beauty  of  her  afped  was  however  inferior  to  that  of 
her  wit.  She  wrote  an  heroic  poem  upon  her  huf" 
band's  vidory  over  the  Perfians,  and  compofed 
many  other  pieces  upon  pious  fubjeds,  of  which 
we  ought  very  much  to  regret  the  lofs. 

Synesius,  bifliop  of  Ptolemais,  lived  at  the  fame 
time.    Only  ten  hymns  of  his  are  come  dov/n  to  usr. 

*  Method  offiudftng  the  Belles  Lettrcs,  Vol.  I. 

I  pafs 
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tpafs  over  in  filence  many  other  poets  mentioned 
authors  but  little  known  to  us,  and  am  afraid 
It  I  have  already  been  only  too  long  upon  thofe 
this  kind. 

[  proceed  now  to  the  Tragic  and  Comic  poets, 
t,  as  I  have  treated  both  with  fufficient  extent  in 

fifth  volume  of  this   hiftory,  I  fhall  do  little 
re  in  this  place  than  mention  their  names,  and 

times  when  they  lived. 

S  E  C  T.     11. 

Of  the  Tragic  Poeis, 

■^HESPIS  *  is  confidered  as  the  inventor  of  A.M. 
tragedy.    It  is  eafy  to  judge  how  grofs  an  im-  34S0. 

fe(5l  it  was  in  its  beginning.    He  fmeared  the  faces 
i  his   adlors  with  lees  of  wine,  and  carried  them 
tn  village  to  village  in  a  cart,  from   which  they 
e  relented  their  pieces.    He  lived  in  the  time  of  So-  piut.  in 
c .    That  wife  legiflator,  being  prefent  one  day  at  So'o"- 
)i  of  thefe  reprefentations,  cried  out,  ftriking  the^'  ^^* 
;uind  with  his   ftick,  I  am  very  much  afraid^  that 
k  e  poetical  fi^ions^  and  ingenious  fancies^  will  foon 
"t.e  ajhare  in  our  public  and  private  affairs. 

EscHYLus-f  was  the  firft  that  improved  tragedy,  a.  m. 
r  placed  it  in  honour.    He  gave  his  ad:ors  mafias,  3508. 
nre  decent  dreffes,  the  high-heel'd  boot  or  bufldn 
:aed  Cothurnus^    and   built  them  a  little  theatre. 
:iis  manner  of  writing  is  noble,  and  even  fublime; 
li  elocution  loffty,  and  foaring  often  to  bombafl. 

n  a  public  difpute  of  the  tragic  poets,  inftituted  Plut.  m 

um  account  of  the  bones  of  Thefeus  which  Cimon  ^"^""• 
i  p.  483. 

1 

*  Igndtiim  tragicse  genus  inveniffe  Camoenae 
Dicitur  &  plauftris  ve>:ifl'e  poemata  Thei'pis, 
Quae  canerent  agerentqite  perunt^i  fascibus  ora. 

Hot  at.  in  Art.  Poet, 
"f  Poft  hunc  perfonK  pallxqiie  repertor  honeftas 
i^fchyliis,  &  modicis  inftravit  pulpita  tignis, 
Et  docuit  magnumqtie  loqui,  nitique  Cothurno.  //or.  ibid. 
Tragoedias  primus  in  luccin  ^fchylus  protulit,  fublimis,  gravis, 
Brandiloquus,  laepe  ui'qiie  ad  yitiuin.     ^hitil.  1,  lo,  c.  i. 

^OL*  II,  U  had 
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had  brought  to  Athens,  the  prize  was  adjudged  tc 
Sophocles.  The  grief  of  ^fchylus  was  fo  greai 
upon  feeing  himfelf  deprived  by  a  young  poet  of  th( 
glory  he  had  fo  long  poffefTed,  of  being  the  mod  ex- 
cellent in  the  theatre,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  fray  ir 
Athens  any  longer.  He  left  it,  and  retired  to  Sicil] 
to  the  court  of  king  Hiero,  where  he  died  in  a  ven 
Suid.  fingular  manner.  As  he  lay  afleep  in  the  countr 
with  his  bald  head  uncovered,  an  eagle,  taking  itfo 
a  ftone,  let  fall  a  heavy  tortoife  upon  it,  which  kill© 
him.  Of  fourfcore  and  ten  tragedies  which  he  com 
pofed,  fome  fay  only  twenty-eight,  and  others  n 
more  than  thirteen,  carried  the  prize. 
A.  M.  Sophocles  and  Euripides.     Thefc  two  *  poet 

3532-  appeared  at  the  fame  time,  and  rendered  the  Ath( 
nian  ftage  very  illuflrious  by  tragedies  equally  adm! 
Table,  though  very  different  in  their  ftile.  The  fir 
was  great,  lofty,  and  fublime :  the  other  tender,  pi 
thetic,  and  abounding  with  excellent  maxims  for  tl 
manners  and  conduft  of  human  life.  Thejudgmer 
of  the  public  was  divided  in  refpedt  to  them  ;  as  v 
are  at  this  day  in  regard  to  -f  two  poets,  who  hav 
done  fo  much  hanour  to  the  French  (lage,  and  made 
capable  of  difpu  ting  pre-eminence  with  that  of  Athen 

SECT.     III. 

Of  the  Comic  Poets. 

A.M.  TT^Upolis,  Cratinus,  and  Aristophak^ 
ss'^i'  J2^  made  the  comedy,  called  antient  comedy.^  ver 
famous.  This  ferved  the  Greeks  inftead  of  fatir 
The  highed:  perfedlon  of  what  is  called  Atlidl 
was  peculiar  to  it,  that  is  to  fay,  whatever  is  finef 
moft  elegant,  and  mod  delicate  in  itile,  to  whi( 
no  other  poetry  could  come  near.  I  have  fpoken<  j 
\x.  elfewhere. 

*  Lon<Te  cl3:ius  illuftravcninf  hoc  opus  Sophocles  atquc  Eurij  | 
des  :  quorum  in  dif^tri  dicendi  vi  utei"  lit  j^oeta  mclior,  inter  pluJ  | 
IWDS  qiTserifvir.     ^uinUL  1.  10.  C.  i. 

t  CoiotilU  and  Racine. 

Menai 
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Menander.     He  invented  and  excelled  all  o-  A.M. 
lers  in  the  Ne-zv  comedy.    Plutarch  prefers  him  infi-  pjut!  in 
rely  to  Ariftophanes.     He  admires  an  agreeable,  Moral. 
fined,  delicate,  lively  fpirit  of  humour,  a  vein  of  P-^ss* 
eafantry   in  him,  that  never  departs   in  the  leaft 
om  the  ftricteft  rules  of  probity  and  good  manners  : 
hereas  the  bitter  and  mercilefs  raillery  of  A  riftopha- 
;s  is  excefTive  abufe,  is  murder  in  jeft,  that  without 
e  leaft  referve  tears  the  reputation  of  the  moft  wor- 
y  to  pieces,  and  violates  all  the  laws  of  modefty 
id  decency   with  an   impudence  that  knows   no 
)unds.     *  Qiiintilian  is  not  afraid  to  declare,  that 
e  brightnefs  of  Menander*s  merit  had  entirely  eclip- 
d  and  obliterated  the  reputation  of  all  the  writers  in 
e  fame  way.     But  the  greateft  praife  which  can  be 
ven  this  poet  is  to  fay,  that  Terence,   who  fcarce 
id  any  thing  befides  copying  his  plays,  is  allowed  by 
)od  judges  to  have  fallen  very  fhortof  his  original. 
Aulus  Gellius  has  preferved  fome  pafTages  of  Me-  Lib.  2, 
.nder,  which  had  been  imitated  byCfEcilius,  an  an-  «•  ^j. 
;nt  Latin  comic  poet.     At  the  firft  reading,   he 
ought  the  verfes  of  the  latter  very  fine.    But  he  af- 
ms,  that  as  foon  as  he  compared  them  with  thofe 
"  the  Greek  poet,  their  beauty  entirely  difappeared, 
d  they  feemed  wretched  and  contemptible. 
Menander  was  not  treated  with  all  the  juftice  he 
ferved  during  his  life.    Of  more  than  an  hundred 
medies  which   he  brought  upon  the  ftage,  only 
ght  carried  the  prize.     Whether  through  intrigue 
combination  againft  him,  or  the  bad  tafte  of  the 
dges,  Philemon -f-,  who   undoubtedly  defcrved 
jly  the  fecond  p^ace,  v/as  always  preferred  before 
m. 

In  the  fifth  volume  v/e  have  explained  all  that  rc- 
tes  to  the  Antient,  Middle,  and  New  Comedy. 

Atque  ille  quidcm  omnibus  ejufdem  operis   au5loribus  abftiilft 
men,  &  fulgore  quodam  fuae  clari talis  tcnebias  obduxit.    Sltiintil. 
10.  c.  I. 
f  Philemon,  ut  pravis  fui  teroporis  judiciis  Menandio  fsepe  prs- 

us  eft,  it.i  coYiTcnlu  omniui-n  meiuit  ciedi  fccundus,     S>^iJr.til.  ibid. 

U  2  SEC  T. 
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SECT.     IV. 

Of  the  Iambic  Poets. 

^.  M.        y\  R  C  K I L  O  C  U  S,  a  native  of  Pharos,  the 

3'^°'        /\.  inventor  of  Iambic  verfes,  lived  in  the  reign 

3  of  Candaules  king  of  Lydia.     See  what  we  have 

faid  of  him  towards  the  end  of  the  fecond  volume; 

A.M.  HiPPONAX  was  a  native  of  Ephefus.    Upon  be- 

54.60.        ing  expelled  from  thence  by  the  tyrants  that  govern- 

"'  ^^*      ed  there,  he  went  and  fettled  at  Clazomense.     He 

was  ugly,  fliort,  and  thin  :  but  his  uglinefs  occa- 

fioned  his  being  immortalifed  ;    for  he  is  hardly 

known  by  any  thing  except  the  fatyrical  verfes  he 

compofed  againft  the  brothers,  Bupalus  and  Athenis, 

two  fculptors  who  had  made  his  figure  in  the  moft 

ridiculous  manner  in  their  power.     He  difcharged 

fuch  a  number  of  keen  and  virulent  verfes  againft 

■'       them,  that,  according  to  fome  authors,  they  hanged 

themfelves  through  vexation.     But  Pliny  obferves, 

that  ftarues  of  theirs  were  in  being,  made  after  that 

time.     The  invention  of  the  verfe  called  Scazon, 

Limping,  is  afcribed  to  Hipponax,  in  the  lafi:  foot 

of  which  there  is  always  a  fpondee  inftead  of  an 

Iambus. 

SECT.     V. 

Of  the  Lyric  Poets, 

TH  E  poetry  which  was  made  to  be  fung  to  the 
lyre,  or  the  like  inftruments,  was  czlkd  Lyric 
Poetry.  Compofuions  of  this  kind  were  named  odes, 
that  is  to  fay,  fongs,  and  were  divided  into  llrophe's 
or  ftanza's. 

The  end  of  poetry  is  to  pleafe  the  imagination. 
But,  if  the  different  kinds  of  poetry,  as  the  paftoral, 
elegiac,  and  epic,  attain  that  end  by  different  means, 
the  ode  a^t^iiii  it  more  certainly,  becaufe  it  includes 
-    *  '  them 
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lem  all ;  and,  as  the  famous  painter  of  old  united 
1  one  picture  all  that  he  had  obferved  of  moft  grace- 
.il  and  confummate  in  many  of  the  fair  fex,  fo  the 
de  unites  in  itfelf  all  the  different  beauties  of  which 
le  different  fpecies  of  poetry  are  fufceptible.  But  it 
as  ftill  fomething  elfe  peculiar  to  itfelf,  which  con- 
itutes  its  true  charader.  This  is  enthufiafm  ;  in 
hich  view  the  poets  believe  they  may  alfo  compare 
ZY  to  that  Juno  of  Homer,  who  borrows  the  girdle 
:'  Venus  to  exalt  the  graces  of  her  form,   but  who 

ftill  the  fame  queen  of  the  gods,  diftinguifhed  by 
\c  air.  of  majefty  peculiar  to  her,  and  even  by  the 
iry  and  violence  of  her  chara6len 

This  enthufiafm  is  more  eafy  to  conceive,  than 
Dffible  to  define.  When  a  writer  is  feized  with  it, 
is  genius  glows  ardent,  his  imagination  catches  fire, 
id  all  the  faculties  of  his  foul  awake,  and  concur  to 
le  perfe6lion  of  his  work  Now  noble  thoughts 
id  the  mofl:  Ihining  ttrokes  of  wit,  and  then  the 
lofc  tender  and  beautiful  images,  crowd  upon  him. 
'he  warmth  alfo  of  his  enthufiafm  often  tranfports 
im  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  can  contain  himfelf 
0  lonser ;  he  then  abandons  himfelf  to  that  livins; 
npetuofity,  that  beautiful  diforder,  which  infinite- 
r  tranfcend  the  regularity  of  the  moft  ftudious  art. 

Thefe  different  impreffions  produce  different  ef- 
icls :  defcriptions  fometimes  fimple  but  exquifitely 
eautiful,  and  at  other  times  rich,  noble,  and  fublime ; 
omparifons  juft  and  lively  -,  fhining  ftrokes  of  mo- 
ility  ;  allufions  happily  borrowed  from  hiftory  or 
ible  ;  and  digreffions  a  thoufind  times  more  beau- 
ful  than  the  chain  of  the  fubje(3:  itfelf.  Harmony, 
;ie  foul  of  verfe,  at  this  moment,  cofts  the  poet  no 
ouble.  Noble  expreffions  and  happy  numbers 
pontaneoufly  rife  up,  and  difpofe  themfelves  in  due 
rder,  like  ftones  to  the  lyre  of  Amphion  -,  and  no- 
hing  feems  the  effeil  of  ftudy  or  pains.  The  poems 
»f  enthufiafm  have  fuch  a  peculiar  beauty,  that  they 
an  neither  be  read  or  heard  without  imparting  the 
U  3  fame 
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fame  fire  that  produced  themfelves  •,  and  the  effedof 
the  moft  exquifue  fnufic  is  neither  ih  certain  nor  fo 
great,  as  that  of  verfes  borne  in  this  poetic  fury, 
this  diviner  flame  of  the  mind. 

This  irttle  pfifiage,  which  I  have  extraded  from 
the  fhort  but  eloquent  difTertation  of  the  Abbe  Fra.- 
guier  upon  Pindar,  fuffices  to  give  the  reader  a  jufl 
idea  of  lyric  poetry,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  Pindar, 
who  holds  the  firft  rank  amongft  the  nine  Greek 
poets  that  excelled  in  this  way  of  writing,  of  whorr 
it  remains  for  me  to  fay  a  few  words. 
A.M.  Plutarch  fpeaks  of *Th ALES,    whom  Lycurgu:  i 

3^35-.       perfuaded  to  go  and  fettle  at  Sparta.    He  was  aly 
Lycuig.     I'ic  poet  (not  one  of  the  nine  mentioned  juft  before 
p-  41-        but  under  the  appearance  of  compofing  only  fongs 
he  in  effed  did  all  that  the  gravelt  legiflators  coul( 
have  been  capable  of  doing.     For  all  his  poetica  i 
pieces  were  fo  many  difcourfes  to  incline  men  to  obe 
dience  and  concord,  by  the  means  of  certain  number 
fo  harmonious,  fo  elegant,  ftrong,  and  fweet,  tha  I 
they  infenfibly  rendered  the   manners  of  thofe  tha 
heard  them  Isfs  rude  and  favage,  and  induced  a  lov 
of  order  and  probity,  by  banifhing  the  animofitie 
and  divifions  that  prevailed  amongft  them,   Thus  b 
the  charming   impreffions  of  a  melodious  kind  c  i 
poetry,  he   prepared  the  way  for  Lycui^gus  to  in 
Ihuft  and  amend  his  citizens. 
A-  M.  Alcman  was  a  native  of  Sardis  in  Lydia.    Th 

^]^^',  Laccdirmonians  adopted  him  on  account  of  his  m( 
txii.p.  fit,  and  granted  him  the  freedom  of  their  city,  Wf 
599-  on  which  he  congratulates  himfelf  in  his  poems  as 

fmgular  honour  to  him.     Fie  fiourifhed  in  the  tin' 
of  Ardys,  fon  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia, 
/^.  M.  Stesichorus  was  of  Himera,  a  city  of  Sici!) 

r>9?-  Paufanias  relates,  that  this  poet  having  loft  his  figl 
Laton!       ^^  ^  punilhment  for  verfcs  v;hich  he  had  made  in  di 

330. 

*  Pfut-^-r^h  fccTK!  to  confound  iHi  I'hales  n>Ath  Ttaks  of  U'lldi 
one  of  the jcvlh  fagts,  i>j!:o  It'uedabgje  t-u/o  kitndred  aiij  fftyjr'^^' 
after  bli/i. 

prai 
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praife  of  Hellen,  did  not  recover  it,  till  he  had  re* 
ranted  his  invedives  by  a  new  piece,  the  reverfe  of 
;he  former,  which  was  afterwards  called  Palinodia. 
Quintilian  *  tells  us,  that  he  fung  of  great  wars,  and 
:he  molt  illuftrious  heroes,  and  that  he  fuftained  the 
Domp  and  fublimity  of  epic  poetry  on  the  lyre.  Ho- 
*ace  gives  him  the  fame  character  in  a  lingle  epithet, 
Steftcborique  graves  Cam cena^  Stefichorus*s  lofty  mufe. 

Algous.     He  was  born  at  Mitylene,  a  city  of  A.  M, 
Lefbos :  it  is  from  him  the  Alcaic  verfe  took  its  name.  '5'^°°- 
tie  was  a  declared  enemy  to  the  tyrants  of  Lefbos,  Herod. 
md  in  particular  to  Pittacus,  whom  he  perpetually  ^-  5-  '^-  95* 
afhed  in  his  poems.    He  is  faid  to  have  been  feized 
^vith  fuch  terror  in  a  battle,  where  he  happened  to 
De,  that  he  threw  down  his  arms,  and  fled,  -j-  Ho- 
race relates  a  like  adventure  of  himfelf.  Poets  pique 
:hemfelves   lefs  upon   their  valour  than   their  wit. 
|;  Quintilian  fays,  that  the  ftile  of  Alcasus  is  dole, 
lofty,  corred,  and,  what  crowns  his  praife,  that  he 
very  much  refembles  Homer. 

Sappho.  She  was  of  the  fame  place,  and  lived 
at  the  fame  time  with  Alcsus.  The  Sapphic  verle  is 
fo  called  from  her.  She  had  three  brothers,  Lary- 
chus,  Eurygius,  and  Charaxus.  She  celebrated  the 
firft  extremely  in  her  poems,  and  on  the  contrary  is 
as  fevere  againll:  Charaxus,  for  being  defperately  in 
love  with  the  courtezan  Rhodope,  the  fame  that 
built  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

Sappho  compofed  a  confiderable  number  of  poems, 
of  which  only  iwo  are  come  down  to  us,  but  thefe 
fuffice  to  prove,  that  the  praifes  given  her  by  all 
ages  for  the  beauty,  pafTion,  numbers,  harmony, 
and  infinite  delicacies  of  her  verfe,  are  not  Vvithout 

!  •  Stefichorum,  qiiam  fit  ingcnio  valiJus,  materias  quoqiie  ofien- 
dunt,  maxima  bcUa  &  clariiTimoj  canenlem  duces,  &  Epici  carminis 
oneia  lyia  ruftiiicntem.     Lib.  lo.  cPp.  i. 

•f-  Tecum  Pliilippos  &  ceierem  figam 

Senli,  relifta  non  b?ne  paiinu^a.  ,    , 

I  In  eloqiiendo  brevis,  &  magnificus,  &  diligens,  pknimquc 
Hoinero  fimiUs,  /.  lo.  c.  \.  '     ■  ...... 

U  4.  founda- 
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foundation.  Hence  Hie  was  called  the  Tenth  Muft 
and  the  people  of  Mitylene  caufed  her  image  to  b 
flamped  on  their  coin. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  the  purity  of  her  man 
ners  had  equalled  the  beauty  of  her  genius,  and  tha 
ihe  had  not  difhonoured  her  fex  and  poetry  by  he 
vices  and  licentioufnefs. 

It  is  faid,  that  frantic  with  defpair  thro'  the  obfti 
nate  refiftance  to  her  defires  of  Phaon,  a  younj 
man  of  Lefbos,  fhe  threw  herfelf  into  the  fea  fron 
the  top  of  the  promontory  of  Leucadia  in  Acarnania 
4  remedy  frequently  ufed  in  Greece  by  thofe  whi 
were  unfortunate  in  this  paffion. 
^  i^_  Anacreon,     This  poet  was  of  Teos,  a  cityo 

3 SI 2.        Ionia.     He  pafTed  much  of  his  time  at  the  cour 
Her.j.  3.   q£  Polycratcs,  tyrant  of  Samos,  famous  for  the  un 
^'  ^^  '      interrupted  profperity  of  his  life  and  tragical  end 
and  was  not  only  of  all  his  parties  of  pleafure,  bu 
In  Hip-     of  his  council.  Plato  informs  us,  that  Hipparchus 
^%'^//o  °"^  °^  ^^^  ^^"^  ^^  Pififtratus,  fent  a  galley  of  fift) 
"""*  oars  to  Anacreon,  and  wrote  to  him,   in  the  mof 
obliging  terms,   to  prevail  upon  him  to  come  t( 
Athens,  where  his  fine  works  would  be  efteemed  anc  \ 
tafted  according  to  their  merit.     Joy  and  pleafurt 
are  faid  to  have  been  his  fole  ftudy,  as  indeed  w( ' 
may  well  believe  from  what  remains  of  his  poems, 
They  every-v»?here  lliew,  that  his  hand  wrote  what 
his  heart  felt,  and  are  of  a  delicacy  more  eafy  to  con- 
ceive than  exprefs.  Nothing  would  be  more  eilimable 
than  his  compofitions,  had  their  objed  been  better, 
A.M.  SixMONiDES.     He  was  of  the  ifland  of  Cea,  one 

3444-  of  the  Cyclades  in  the  Aegean  fea.  He  wrote  the 
famous  naval  battle  of  Salamis  in  the  Doric  dialeft. 
*  His  ftile  was  delicate,  natural,  and  agreeable.  He 
was  pathetic,  and  excelled  in  exciting  compaffiOn, 

*  Simonides  tenuis,  alioqxii  fermone  proprio  Sc  juciinditate  qua- 
d.=»m  commemiari  poteft.  Prsecipua  tamen  ejus  in  commovenda 
mifeiMtione  virtus,  ut  quidam  in  hac  eum  parte  omnibus  ejufdeni 
Qpcris  auilpribus  prsfcrant.     Slniniil.  1.  lo.  c.  i. 

which 
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.•hich  was  his  peculiar  talent,  and  that  by  which 
4ie  antients  have  charaderifed  him : 

Paulum  quidlibet  allocutionis 
Mceftius  lachrymis  Simonideis.        Catull. 
Scmetbing  fadder  to  my  ears 
Than  Simonides  in  tears. 

[orace  fays  of  him  to  the  fame  efFed : 

Sed  ne,  relictis,  mufa  procax,  jocis, 
Ceas  retrades  munera  nasnite. 

But  whither^  wanton  mufe^  away. 
Wherefore  ceafe  we  to  he  gay^ 
^Things  of  woe  why  this  prolongs 
Things  that  fit  the  Cean^s  fong? 

Ibycus,     Nothing  is  known  of  him,  befides  his  a.  M, 
ime,  and  a  few  fragments  come  down  to  us.  i^H' 

Bacchylides.     He  was  of  the  ifland  of  Cea  A.  M, 
id  the  fon  of  a  brother  of  Simonides.     Hiero  pre-  355*- 
:rred  his  poems  to  thofe  of  Pindar  in  the  Pythian 
ames.     Ammianiis  Marcellinus  fays,  that  Julian 
le  Apoftate  delighted  much  in  reading  this  poet. 

Pindar.  Quintilian  places  him  at  the  head  of  a.  M, 
le  nine  lyric  poets.  His  peculiar  merit  and  pre-  3Si8t, 
ailing  character  are  that  majefty,  grandeur,  and 
iblimity,  which  often  exalt  him  above  the  rules 
f  art,  to  vvhich  it  were  wrong  to  expe6t,  that  the 
rodu6lions  of  a  great  genius  fhould  be  fervilely  con- 
ined.  We  find  in  his  odes  a  fenfible  effed:  of  the 
nthufiafm  I  have  fpoken  of  in  the  beginning  of 
his  fe6lion.  It  mjght  appear  a  little  too  bold,  if  not 
oftened  with  a  mixture  of  lefs  ardent  and  more 
greeable  beauties.  The  poet  difcerned  this  himfelf ; 
vhich  made  him  ftrew  flowers  abundantly  from 
ime  to  time.  His  celebrated  rival  Corynna  re- 
)roached  him  with  excefs  in  this  point. 

Horace  indeed  praifes  him  only  in  refped  to  fubli- 
Tiity.  He  calls  hiiP;  a  fwan,  borne  by  the  impetuofity 

of 
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of  his  flightj  and  the  aid  of  the  winds,  above  tl 
clouds ',  a  torrent,  that,  fwelled  by  rains,  bears  dow 
all  before  it  in  the  rapidity  of  its  courfe.  But  to  coi 
fider  it  in  other  lights,  it  is  a  fmooth  ftream,  rol 
ing  its  clear  pure  waves  over  golden  fands,  throug 
flowery  banks  and  verdant  plains;  a  bee,  colledin  [} 
whatever  is  moll  precious  from  the  flowers,  for  tl ' 
conipofition  of  its  fragrant  nedar. 

His  ilile  is  always  fuited  to  his  manner  of  thinl 
ing,  clofe,  concife,  without  too  many  exprefs  cor  jj 
neclions,  or  tranfitionary  terms  :  thofe  imply  their  |. 
felves  fufficiently  in   the  chain  of  his  matter,  an  ,; 
their  abfence  exalts  the  vigour  of  his  verfes,  Atter 
tion  to  tranfitions  would  have  abated  the  poet's  fin 
in  giving  his  enthuflafm  time  to  cool. 

In  fpeaking  thus  of  Pindar,  I  do  not  pretend  t  ^ 
propofe  him  as  an  author  without  faults.    I  ownh  , 
has  fome,  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  excufe  :  but  atth 
fame  time,  the  number  and  greatnefs  of  the  beautiej 
with  which  they  are  attended,  ought  to  cover  ant 
almoil make  them  difappear.  Horace,  who  is  a  gooi  < 
judge  of  every  thing,  and  efpecially  of  our  prefoS) 
fubjeft,  muft  have  had  a  very  high  idea  of  his  mi 
rit,  as  he  is  not  afraid  to  fay,  that  to  emulate  hii 
is  manifeft  temerity  :  Pindarum  quifquis  fiudet  ^emi^ 
.     lari,  i^c.  ■'. 

MMin.  Pindar  had  a  dangerous  rival  in  the  perfbn  0 

i,  13.C.25.  CoRYNNA,  who  excelled  in  the  fame  kind  of  poetry 
and  five  times  carried  the  prize  againft  him   in  th< 
public  difputes.  She  was  furnamed  the  Lync  Miije. 
PJut.  in  Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  ruined  the  city  0. 

A]ex.  Thebes,  the  country  of  our  illuftrious  poet,  lon^ 
^'  ^^"  after  his  death,  paid  a  juft  and  glorious  homage  tc 
his  merit  in  the  perfons  of  his  defcendants,  whoff 
he  diilinguifl-ved  from  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  bi 
rjiat  unfortunate  place,  by  ordering  particular  care 
to  be  rr;ktn  of  them. 

1  have  fpoken  el  fewhere  of  fome  of  Pindar's  works, 
in  the  hiilory  of  Pliero  l  the  reader  may  confulc  the 

I  a::r:v^,  Voi.  iii,  sect 
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«  S  E  C  T.    VI. 

Of  the  Elegiac  Poets. 

■J^LEGY,    according  to  Didymus,  is  derived 

2j  from  «>  «  Aty"*'.  to  fay^  ah!  ah!  or  alas!  And 

cording  to  others,   from  «^"»  ^^V"".  to  fay  moving 

iings.     The  Greeks,  and  after  them  the  Romans, 

i|)mpofed  their  plaintive  poems,  their  elegies,  in 

ij^xameter  and  pentameter  verfes.     From  whence 

'■ery  thing  written  in  thofe  verfes  has  been  called 

egy,  whether  the  fubjed;  be  gay  or  fad. 

Verfibns  impariter  jundis  querimonia  primum, 
Mox  etiam  inclufa  eft  voti  fententia  compos. 

Horat.  in  Art.  Poet* 
Grief  did  at  firjl  foft  elegy  employ^ 
That  now  oft  dries  her  tears,  toflng  of  Joy, 

No  Greek  elegy  of  the  firft  fort  is  come  down  to 
s,  except  that  inferted  by  Euripides  in  his  Andro- 
nache,  which  confifts  only  of  fourteen  lines.  The 
nventor  of  this  kind  of  poetry  is  not  knowp. 

Quis  tamen  exiguos  elegos  emiferit  auftor, 
Grammatici  certant,  &  adhuc  fub  judice  Hs  efl:. 

3id. 
Tet,  "jjho  firf  figh'' d  in  elegiac  Jlrain, 
'The  learned  ftill  doubt,  and  fill  contejl  in  vain. 

As  it  was  intended  at  Its  inftitution  for  tears  and  la- 
mentations, it  was  employed  at  firft  only  in  grief  and 
misfortune.  It  exprefted  no  other  fentirnents,  it 
breathed  no  other  accents  but  thofe  of  forroiv.  "With 
the  negligence  natural  to  afflidlion  and  diftrefs,  it 
fought  lels  to  pleafe  than  to  move,  and  aimed  at  ex- 
citing pity,  not  admiration.  It  was  afterwards  ufed 
on  all  forts  of  fubjeds,  and  efpecially  the  pafTion  of 
love.  It  however  always  retained  the  charader  pe- 
culiar to  it,  and  djd  not  lofe  fight  of  its  original  in- 
vention. 
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vention.  Its  thoughts  were  always  natural  and  h 
from  the  affectation  of  wit ;  its  fentiments  tender  an 
delicate,  its  exprefiion  fimple  and  eafy,  always  n 
taining  that  alternate  inequality  of  meafure,  whic. 
Ovid  makes  fo  great  a  merit  in  it  (Inpedibus  viiim 
caufa  decoris  erat)  and  which  gives  the  elegiac  poetr 
of  the  antients  fo  much  the  advantage  over  ours. 

Periander,  Pittacus,  Solon,  Chilo,  and  Hippia 
wrote  their  precepts  of  religion,  morality,  and  policy 
in  elegiac  verfe,  in  which  Theognis  of  Megara,  am 
Phocylides,  imitated  them.  Many  of  the  Poets  alfo 
of  whom  I  have  fpoken  before,  compofed  elegies:  bu 
I  fhall  fay  nothing  here  of  any  but  thofe  who  appliec 
themfelves  particularly  to  this  kind  of  poetry,  am 
fhall  make  choice  only  of  a  fmall  number  of  them. 
A.  M.  Callinus.  He  was  of  Ephefus,  and  is  one  of  tb 

3230-        rnofl  antient  of  the  elegiac  poets.  It  is  believed  tha' 
he  flourifhed  about  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads 
A.  M.  MiMNERMus,  of  Colophon,  or  Smyrna,  was  co- 

3'^°^*        temporary  with  Solon.    Some  make  him  the  inven- 
tor of  elegiac  verfe.     He  at  lead  gave  it  its  perfec-  f 
tion,  and  was  perhaps  the  firft,  who  transferred  it 
from  funerals  to  love.  The  fragments  of  his,  which  i' 
are  come  down  to  us,  breathe  nothing  but  pleafure, 
whence  Horace  fays  of  him, 

I 
Si,  Mimnermus  uti  cenfet,  fine  amore  jocifque    | 

Nil  eft  jucundum,  vivas  in  amore  jocifque.  1 

Horat.  /.  I.  Epijl,  6. 

As  Mimnermus  thinks. 
If  without  love  and  pleafure  nought  is  joy,  \ 

In  love  and  pleafure  lifers  fwift  hours  employ.  '     \ 

A.  M.  SiMONiDEs,  whofe  verfss  were  fo  pathetic,  might 

3444-        be  ranked  amongft  the  elegiac  poets :  but  I  have 

given  him  a  place  elfewhere. 
A.  M,  Philetas  of  Cos,  and  Callimachus  of  Cyrene, 

37-4-        lived  both  in  the  court  of  Ptolomy  Philadelphus, 

v/hofe  preceptor  Philetas  certainly  v/as,  and  Calli" 

machus 
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hus  is  believed  to  have  been  his  librarian.  The  Q^mt. 
er  is  confidered  as  the  principal  author  of  elegiac     *^'  ^'  *° 
try,  and  as  the  perfon  who  Succeeded  befl  in  it : 
\us  (elegit)  princeps  Callimachus  •,  and  Philetas  as 

next  to  him :    Secundas,  confejfione  plurimorum, 
letas  occiipavit. 

his  is  Quintilian's  opinion  :  but  Horace  Teems 
rank  Mimnermus  above  Callimachus  : 

Si  plus  adpofcere  vifus. 


Fit  Mimnermus,  &  optivo  cognomine  crefcit. 

Epijl.  2.  /.  2; 
Call  him  Callimachus  ?  If  more  his  claim y 
Mimnermus  hejhall  be,  his  wijh'd  furname, 

I  Callimachus  had  applied  himfelf  to  every  kind  of 
^rature. 

SECT.    VII. 

!0f  the  Epigrammatic al  Poets, 
r^  H  E  epigram  is  a  Ihort  kind  of  poem,  fufcep-. 
1  tible  of  all  fubjefts,  which  ought  to  conclude 
^ith  an  happy,  fprightly,  juft  thought.  The  word 
i  Greek  fignifies  Infcription.  Thofe  which  the  an- 
imts  placed  upon  tombs,  ftatues,  temples,  and  tri- 
mphal  arches,  were  fometimes  in  verfe,  but  verfe  of 
ie  greateft  fimplicity  of  ftile.  That  name  has  fince 
ken  confined  to  the  fpecies  of  poetry,  of  which  I 
■)eak.  The  epigram  generally  confiils  of  only  a 
jnall  number  of  lines :  more  extent  however  is  fome- 
■  mes  given  it. 

I  have  faid  that  this  kind  of  poem  is  fufceptible  of 
!1  kinds  of  fubje<5ls.  This  is  true,  provided  care  be 

wen  to  exclude  all  calumny  and  obfcenity  from  it. 

The  *  liberty,  which  the  comic  poets  gave  them- 
;lves  at  Athens,  of  attacking  the  moft  conliderable 

and 

*  In  vitium  llbertas  excidit,  &  vim 
Dignain  lege  legi :  kx  ell  accepta,  chorufque 
Turpiter  pbticuit.  Hprat.  in  Art.  Poet. 

Next 
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aad  moll  worthy  of  the  citizens  without  referve 
made  way  for  a  law  to  prohibit  the  mangling  of  an] 
body's  reputation  in  verfe.     At  Rome,  amongft ' 
the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  which  very  rarely  coii' 
demned  to  death,  there  was  one  that  made  it  capita 
for  any  body  to  defame  a  citizen  in  verfe,     CiceroV 
reafon  is  no  lefs  juft  than  remarkable.    "  This  law, 
"  fays  he,  wa&  wifely  inftituted.     There  are  tribu- 
"  nals,  to  which  we  may  be  cited  to  anfwer  for  qui 
*'  conduft  before  the  magiftrates :  our  reputatiOr 
*'  therefore  ought  not  to  be  abandoned  to  the  mali-  I' 
"  clous  wit  of  the  poets,  nor  fcandalous  accufations  ' 
"  fufFered  to  be  formed  againft  us,  without  its  being  ' 
*'  in  our  power  to  anfwer  them,  and  defend  ourfelves  ' 
*•'  before  the  judges.*'     Pradare.     Judiciis  enim  ac  ' 
maglfiratuum  dijteptationibus  legitimis  propofitam  vilam,  i 
non  poetarum  ingeniis^   habere  debemus;  nee  probrum  i 
audire,  nifi  ea  conditione,  ut  refpondere  liceat^  ^Judicio 
defendere. 

The  fecond  exception,  which  regards  purity  of  ! 
manners,  is  neither  lefs  important,  nor  lefs  founded 
in  reafon.  Our  propenfity  to  evil  and  vice  is  already 
but  too  natural  and  headflrong,  and  does  not  want 
any  incentives  from  the  charms  and  infinuations  of 
delicate  verfes,  the  poifon  of  which,  concealed  under 
the  flowers  of  pleafing  poetry,  to  borrow  the  terms 
which  f  Martial  applies  to  the  Sirens,  gives  us  a 
cruel  joy,  and,  by  its  inch  anting  fweetnefs,  conveys 
dileafe  and  bane  into  the  foul.  The  wifeft  legiflators 

Next  comedy  appear  d  nvh}}  great  applaufe,  v. 

Till  her  licentious  a?id  abufi-ve  tongue 
Wake7id  the  TtiagiJJrafe' s  cocrci-uc  po^wery 
Andforcdittofi<pprejs  her  infolence.  Rofcommon. 

*  Si  mala  condiderit  in  quern  quis  carmina,  jus  eft 
Juiiiciumqiie. 
Nofti3J  contia  XII.  tabells",  cum  pcrpaucas  res  capite  fanxifTent, 
is  his  banc  quoque  lanciendam  putaveiunt,  fi  quis   a61itavifiet,  five 
carmen  condidiUei  quod  infamiam  affeirel,  fiaf^itiumve  alteii.     CVf. 
de  Rep,  I.  4.  apud  S.  Atiguji.  I.  i  .c.  o.     de  Ci'vit. 
■f   Sirencs,  hilareni  navigantiura  pcenam, 
Blandafque  moitts,  g.iudiumquc  ciudele, 

of 
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antiquity  always  confidered  thofe  who  abufe  the 
a:  of  poetry  to  fuch  purpofes,  as  the  pefls  of  fociety, 
4  the  enemies  and  corrupters  of  mankind,  that 
*ght  to  be  abhorred,  and  kept  under  with  the 
Igheft  marks  of  infamy  and  difgrace.  Such  wife 
Iws  had  not  the  good  e&d.  to  be  hoped  from  them, 
cpecially  in  refped:  to  the  epigram,  which  of  all  the 
levies  of  poetry  has  abandoned  itfelf  moil  to  ob- 
ienity. 

In  obferving  the  two  rules  I  have  now  laid  down, 
digrams  would  not  have  been  dangerous,  in  refped: 
1'  manners,  and  might  have  been  ufeful  as  to  flile, 
]/  throwing  into  it  occafionally  and  with  difcretion 
tiofe  agreeable,  lively,  quaint  thoughts,  which  we 
;id  at  the  end  of  good  epigrams.  But  what  in  its 
'igin  was  beauty,  delicacy,  and  vivacity  of  wit, 
vhich  is  properly  what  the  Romans  underftand  by  the 
ords,  acutus,  acumen)  foon  degenerated  into  a  vi- 
lous  affedation  that  extended  even  to  profe,  of 
■hich  it  became  the  falhion  ftudioufly  to  conclude 
Imoft  all  the  phrafes  and  periods  with  a  glittering 
houp;ht,  in  the  nature  of  a  point.  We  fhall  have 
ccafion  to  expatiate  farther  upon  that  head. 

F.  Vavafeur  the  jefuit  has  treated  the  fubjed  we 
re  upon  more  at  large,  in  the  no  lefs  learned  than 
legant  preface  to  the  three  books  of  epigrams,  which 
le  has  given  the  public.  There  are  alfo  ufeful  reflec- 
ions  upon  the  fame  fubject  in  the  book,  called  Epi- 
jammatum  DeleSitis. 

We  have  a  coUedlion  of  Greek  epigrams  called 
4nthologia. 

Meleager,  a  native  of  Gadara,  a  city  of  Syria, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Seleucus,  the  lad  king  of 
chat  realm,  made  the  firfb  coUedion  of  Greek  epi- 
grams, v/hich  he  called  Anlhologia^  becaufe  as  he  had 
cholen  the  brighteft  and  mofl  florid  epigrams  of  forty- 
fix  antient  poets,  he  confidered  his  collecftion  as  a 
nofegay,  and  denominated  each  of  thofe  poets  after 
ioms  flower,  Anytus  the  hlh\  Sappho  the  rofe,  &c. 

After 
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After  him  Philip  of  ThefTalonica  made  a  feconc 
coUedion,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Auguftus,  qui 
of  only  fourteen  poets.  Agathias  made  a  third 
about  five  hundred  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Juftinian.  Planudes,  a  monk  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  who  Hved  in  the  year  1380,  made  tht 
fourth  and  laft,  which  he  divided  into  feven  books, 
in  each  of  which  the  epigrams  are  difpofed  in  an  al- 
phabetical order  according  to  their  fubjeds.  This 
is  the  Anthologia  come  down  to  us.  He  retrenched 
abundance  of  obfcene  epigrams,  for  which  fome  of 
the  learned  are  not  a  little  angry  with  him. 

There  are  a  great  many  epigrams  in  this  collec- 
tion that  abound  with  wit  and  fenfe,  but  more  (^ 
a  different  character* 

ARTICLE    II. 

Of  the  Latin  Poets. 

POETRY,  as  well  as  the  other  polite  artS^ 
did  not  find  accefs  till  very  late  amongft  the 
Romans,  folely  engroffed  as  they  were  during  more 
than  five  huncU-ed  years  by  military  views  and  expe- 
ditions, and  void  of  tafle  for  every  thing  called  lite- 
rature. By  a  new  kind  of  victory,  Greece,  when 
conquered  and  reduced,  fubdued  the  victors  in  heU 
turn,  and  exercifed  over  them  a  power  the  more  glo* 
rious,  as  it  was  the  refult  of  their  will,  and  was 
founded  upon  a  fuperiority  of  knowledge  and  fai- 
ence, no  fooner  known  than  homaged.  That  learn- 
ed and  polite  nation,  which  was  under  the  neceflity 
of  a  ftrict  commerce  with  the  Romans,  by  degrees 
made  them  lofe  that  air  ofrudenefs  and  rufticity 
they  flill  retained  from  their  antient  origin,  and 
■  infpired  them  with  a  tafte  for  the  arts  that  huma- 
nife,  improve,  and  adorn  ibciety. 

GriCcia 
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;jGr£ecia  capta  ferum  vidlorem  cepit,  &  artes  • 
dlntulic  *  agrefbi  Latio.     Sic  horridus  ille 
feDefluxit  Humerus  Saturnius,  &  grave  virus 
Munditi^  pepulere.  Herat.  Epift.  i.  /.  2* 

Greece  conquered  ixicn  her  martial  vWors  hearts^ 
And  ■polijlfd  rujlic  Latium  with  her  arts  : 
The  rude  hoarfe  ftrain  expir'd  of  Saturn'' s  days^ 
And  the  mufe  foJten''d  and  refined  our  lays.  "■ 

This  happy  change  began  by  poetry,  whofe  prin- 
3al  view  is  to  pleafe,  and  whofe  charms,  full  ot 
eetnefs  and  delight,  impart  a  tafte  for  themfelves 
3neft  and  with  mod  eafe.  It  was  however  very 
ofs  and  unpolifhed  in  its  beginning  at  Rome  j 
d  had  irs  birth  in  the  theatre,  or  at  lead  began 
ere  to  afilime  a  more  graceful  and  elegant  air.  It 
ade  its  firft  efl'ays  in  comedy,  tragedy,  and  fatyr, 
hich  it  carried  flowiy  and  by  infenfible  acquifi- 
ons  to  a  great  degree  ot  perfedion. 
"When  the  Romans  had  been  almoft  four  hundred 
ars  without  any  dramatic  games,  chance  and  de- 
luch  introduce^  the  -f  Fefcennine  verfes  into  one 
their  feafts,  which  ferved  them  inftead  of  thea- 
ical  pieces  near  an  hundred  and  twenty  years* 
hefe  verfes  were  rude  and  almoft  void  of  numi- 
;rs,  as  they  were  extemporaneous,  and  made  by , 
ruftic  illiterate  people,  who  knew  no  other  maflefs 
jt  mirth  and  v/ine.  They  confifted  of  grofs  raillery,  ■ 
tended  with  poftures  and  dances  : 

Fefcennina  per  hunc  inventa  licentla  morem 
Verfibus  akernis  opprobria  rullica  fudit. 

Herat.  Epift.  i,  I.  2. 
Fefcefima^s  licenfe  thus  found  out ^  the  fwains 
Vented  their  taunts  in  rude  alternate  ftrains. 

*  Horace  here  gi'ves  us  the  time  'when  poetry  hegaji  to  i?>iprC'Ve  a- 
OKg  the  Latins;  for  it  vjas  kno^Mti  in  Italy  "very  early,  numerus  Sa.* 
rnius  ;  and,  as  Horace  tells  us  again  in  the  fame,  epijlle,  at  Rome 
the  time  of  Niima  :  Saliarc  Nunis  carmen. 

f  Thefe  'verfcs  n.vere  fj  called  from  fefccnnia,  a  city  of  Etruria, 
om  ^whence  they  n;jere  brought  to  Rc?/!e. 

YoL.  II.  X,  To 
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tiv.  I.  7.        To  thefe  loofer  and  irregular  verfes  foon  fucceeded 

"*  *•  a  chafter  kind  of  poetry,  which,  though  it  alfo 
abounded  with  pleafant  ridicule,  had  nothing  vici- 
oufly  indecent  in  it.  This  poem  appeared  under 
the  name  of  Satyr,  (Satura)  from  its  variety,  and 
had  regular  meafures,  that  is  to  fay,  regular  mufic 
and  dances :  but  obfcene  poftures  were  banifhed 
from  it.  Thefe  fatyrs  were  innocent  farces,  in 
which  the  fpedators  and  adors  were  indiffererttly 
made  the  objeds  of  mirth. 

Lir.  ibid.  Livius  Andronicus  found  things  in  this  ftate, 
when  he  conceived  the  defign  of  making  comedies 
and  tragedies  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks.  Other 
poets  followed  his  example,  copying  after  the  fame 
originals  :  of  thefe  were  Na^vius,  Ennius,  Cascilius,. 
Pacuvius,  Acciiis,  and  Plautus.  Thefe  feven  poets, 
of  whom  1  am  going  to  fpeak,  lived  almoft  all  of 
them  at  the  fame  time  in  the  fpace  of  fixty  years. 

In  what  I  propofe  to  fay  here  of  the  Latin  poets, 
I  fhall  not  follow  the  order  of  the  fubjed:,  as  I  have 
done  in  fpeaking  of  the  Greek  poets  •,  but  the  order 
of  time,  which  feemed  to  me  the  moft  proper  for 
fhewing  the  birth,  progrefs,  perfedion,  and  decline 
of  the  Latin  poetry. 

I  fhall  divide  the  whole  time  into  three  different 
ages.  The  firft  will  confift  of  about  two  hundred 
years,  during  which  Latin  poetry  had  its  birth, 
was  improved,  and  gradually  acquired  ftrength. 
Its  fecond  age  will  confid  of  about  an  hundred 
years,  from  Julius  Cjefar  to  the  middle  of  Tibe- 
rius*s  reign,  in  which  it  attained  its  higheft  de- 
gree of  perfedion.  The  third  age  will  contain  the 
fubfequent  years,  wherein,  by  a  fufliciently  rapid 
decline,  it  (qM  fro'm  that  flourifhing  ftate,  and  at 
length  entirely   degenerated   from   its  antient  re- 
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;  S  E  C  T.    I. 

Firjl  age  of  Latin  poetry i 

\    LIVIUS    ANDRONICUS. 

w\  H  E  poet  Andronicns  took  the  prsenomen  of  Eufeb.  in 
'l     Livius,  becaufe  he  had  been  {^t  at  liberty  by  Chron. 
j.  Livius  Saiinator,   whofe  daughters  he  had  in- 
bded. 

He  reprefented  his  firft  trag(^y  a  year  before  a.  m. 
1:  birth  of  Ennius,  -the  firft  year  after  the  firft  3764. 
\  nic  war,  and  the  514th  of  Rome,  in  the  conful-  Srat.m;*, 
Ip  of  C.  CJaudius  Cento  and  M.  Sempronius  Tu-  Aui.  Geli, 
lanus ;  about  an  hundred  and  fixty  years  after  the''i7-c.  21, 
lith  of  Sophocles   and  Euripides,   fifty  after  that 
( Menander,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  before 
ht  of  Virgil. 

CN,     NiEVIUS. 

N^vius,  according  to  Varro,  had  ferved  in  the  A.  M. 
il:  Punic  war.     Encouraged  by  the  example  ofj^^'-     ., 
hdronicus,  he  trod  in  his  fteps,  and,  five  years  af-  jtid. 
(  him,  began  to  give  the  public  theatrical  pieces : 
hfe  were  comedies.     He  drew  upon  himfelf  the  Eufeb.  ia 
(tred  of  the  nobility,  and  efpecially  of  one  Metel-  Chrou. 
p ;  which  obliged  him  to  quit  Rome.    He  retired 
I  Utica,  where  he  died.     He  had  compofed  the 
llory  of  the  fitft  Punic  war  in  verfe. 

Q^    ENNUIS. 

He  was  born  the  51 4th  or  515th  year  of  RomCyA.  M. 
Rudise  a  city  of  Calabria,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  3764- 
ty  in  Sardinia.    It  was  there  he  came  acquainted  vic.  d'e 
th  Cato  the  Cenfor,  who  learnt  the  Greek  Ian-  Vir.  iilu% 
age  of  him  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  after-  ^'xu'fc. 
:rds  carried  him  to  Rome,  as  M.  Fulvius  Nobi-  n.j. 
r  afterwards  did  to  iEtolia.    Tha  fon  of  this  No- 
ior  caufed  the  freedom  of  Rome  to  be  granted 
X  2  .l^ijt?}. 
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him,  which  in  thofe  times  was  a  very  confiderablS' 
.  Au!.  Gel.  honour.  He  had  compofed  the  annals  of  Rome  in  ' 
1.17. C.21.  heroic  verfe,  and  was  at  the  twelfth  book  of  that 
work  in  his  fixty-feventh  year.  He  had  alio  cele- 
brated the  viftories  of  ^  the  firft  Scipio  Africanus, 
with  whom  he  had  contraded  a*  particular  friend- 
fhip,  and  who  always  treated  him  with  the  highlit 
marks  of  eilecm  and  confideration.  Some  even  .be- 
lieve that  he  gave  his  image  a  place  in  the  tomb  of 
the  Scipio's.    He  died  in  the  feventieth  year  of  his  ■ 

Scipio  was  well  allured,  that  the  memory  of  his 
great  adions  would,  fubfiil  as  long  as  Rome,  and 
as  Africa  continued  in  fubje6tion  to  Italy  :  -f"  but 
he  alfo  believed,  that  the  writings  of  Ennius  were 
highly  capable  of  augmenting  their  fplendor,  arid  ! 
perpetuating  their  remembrance  :  a  perfon,  whofe 
glorious  victories  merited  rather  an  Homer  to  ce* 
lebrate  them,  than  a  poet,  whofe  flile  did  but  ill 
fuit  the  grandeur  of  his  a6tions  ! 

'  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  the  Latin  poetry,  in 
its  infancy,  and  weak  at  the  timjC  v/e  are  fpeaking 
of,  could  not  have  much  beauty  and  ornament.  It 
fometimes  fliewtd  force  and  genius,  but  without  ele- 
gance and  grace,  and  with  great  inequahty.  This 
Quintilian,  where  he  draws  Ennius's  character,  e*- 
preffes  by  an  admirable  comparifon  :  Ennium  ficut 
facros  -vetiijlate  luces  adoremiis,  in  quilus  grandia  6? 
untiqua  robora  jam  ncn  tantam  habent  fpeciem^  quan- 
tarn  religiomm,    "  Let  us  reverence  Ennius,  fays  he, 

.  ,  .  ,*  Carus  fuit  Africano  Jupcrioii  nofter  Ennius.  Itaque  etlam 
in  fepulcio  Scipionuin  piuatur  is  elFe  conftitutus.  Cic.  pro  Arcb<^ 
poet.  n.  22. 

-f-  Won  iiicendia  Cai  thsginis  inipis; 

Ejus,  qui  domita  ncmen  ab  AfVica  ,-/' 

Lucratus  lediit,   ci.nius  indicnnt 

Laudes,  quam  Calabi:e  Pieiides.  Hor.  Od.  3.  /.  4» 

Not  impious  Cari/jas^e  burnt  does  ?nore, 
'Than  the  Caiabrian  miife,  proclaim 

^he  hero''s  glory  ^  nuho  of  yore 

From  conquered  Afric  tOck  his  naTne. 
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l'  as  we  do  thofe  groves  which  time  hath  con{e- 
1:*  crated  and  made  venerable,  and  of  which  the 
j'  great  and  antient  oaks  do  not  Itrike  lis  fo  much 
w'  with  their  beauty,  as  with  a  kind  of  religious 
V  veneration.*' 

3  Cicero,  in  his  treatlfe  upon  old  age,  relates  a  fa6t 
:vhich  ought  to  do  Ennius's  memory  abundance  of 
nonour.  He  fays,  *"  that  poet,  at  the  age  of  fe- 
'  venty,  carried  tiie  two  loads,  which  are  commonly 
'  thought  the  hardeft  to  bear,  poverty  and  old  age, 
'  not  only  v^ith  fuch  conllancy  but  gaiety,  that  it 
'  might  almoft  be  faid  he  took,  delight  in  them.'* 

C^CILIUS.     PACUVJUSv 
1    Thefe   two  poets  lived  in  the  time  of  Ennius, 
DOth  however  younger   than  him.     The  firft,  ac- 
I  rordino;   to  fome,  was  a  native  of  Milan,  a  comic 

j  O  ^  ' 

;}poet,  and  at  firft  lived  with  Ennius.  Pacuvius, 
tinnius's  nephev/,  was  of  Brundufium.  He  pro-  Eufeb.  m 
feffed  both  poetry  and  painting,  which  have  always '^'^'■°°' 
been  deemed  fifter-arts  ;  and  diftinguillied  himfelf 
particularly  in  tragic  poetry.  Though f  they  lived 
in  the  time  of  Ls^lius  and  Scipio,  that  is  to  fay  at 
a  time  to  which  the  puricy  of  language,  as  well  as 
manners,  feem  Angularly  attached,  their  diction 
carries  no  air  of  fo  happy  an  age. 

Lselius,  however,  one  oftheperfons  whom  Ci- 
cero introduces  in  his  dialogue  upon  friendfhip  :|:, 
in  fpeaking  of  Pacuvius  as  ot  his  particular  friend, 

*.  Annos  feptv.aginta  natus,  (tot  enim  vixit  Ennius)  itn  ferebat 
duo,  quse  maxima  pv.tantur  oners,  paupertatem  &  feneftutem,  lit, 
eis  peiie  dele^tari  videietcr.     Di;  Setie^l.  n.  14.. 

•f-  Mitto  C.  Ljeliiim,  P-  Scipiosiem.  j^tatis  iilius  ifta  fuit  laus, 
tanqiiam  innocftnti^;,  fie  Litine  loquendi.  Non  omnium  tamen  : 
n-im  iUcjium  aequales  Caecilium  &  Pacuvium  male  locutos  videmus, 
Cic.  in  Brut.  n.  253. 

"^  Qui  clamcres  tota  cavea  riiper  in  hofpjti!;  mei  &  amici  M.  Pa- 
cuvii  nova  fabula,  cum  ignorante  rege.  vucr  elTet  Oreftes,  Pylades 
Oredem  ^^  ^^^  diceret,  ut  pio  illo  .necaretur  ;.  Oiefles  autem,  ita 
ut  er?.t,  Orci'cem  le  effe  pcrieveraret.  Stantes  plaudf.bant  in  re  lifta  : 
(^uid  arbitremur  in  vera  fafturos  iuiffe  ?  De  arnicit.  n.  24.. 

X  3  fays, 
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fays,  that  the  people  received  one  of  his  plays  calle4 
Orejies  with  uncommon  applaufca  efpecially  the  fceiid  \ 
where  Py lades  declares  himfelf  to  be  Oreftes  to  the 
king,  in  order  to  fave  his  friend's  lifej  and  the  lattef 
affirms  himfelf  to  be  the  true  Oreftes.  It  is  not  im-« 
poflible  but  that  the  beauty  and  fpirit  of  the  fenti- 
inents  might  on  thisoccafion  make  the  audience  for- 
get the  want  of  juftnefs  and  delicacy  of  expreflions.  L 

A  T  T  I  U  S. 

'\ 

^.  M.  L.  Attius  or  Accius,  for  his  name  is  written  both 

3864..        ways,  was  the  fon  of  a  freedman.     He  exhibited 
Chion.      fome  tragedies  in  the  time  of  Pacuvius,  though  air 
Aul.  Gell.  moft  fifty  years  younger  than  him.  We  are  told  that 
1. 1,  c.  I.  fome  or  them  were  performed  in  the  edjlefhip  of 
the  celebrated   P.  Licinius  CraiTus  Mucianus,    iij  1 
whofe  perfon  five  of  the  greatcft  advantages  that  1 
could  be  pofTeffed,  are  faid  to  have  been  united : 
*  great  riches,  illuftrious  birth,  fupreme  eloquence, 
profound  knowledge  of  the  law,  with  the  office  of 
great  pontiff:   [^Pontifex  maximus.] 
Va.].  Max.      This  poet  lived  in  great  friendfhip  with  D.  Ju- 
1.8.  c.  14.  j^jyg  jgrutus,  who  firft  carried  the  Roman  arms  in 
Spain  as  far  as  the  ocean.    Accjus  compofed  verfes 
in  honour  of  him,  with  which  that  general  adorned 
the  porch  of  a  temple  that  he  bulk  with  the  fpoils 
taken  from  the  enenay. 

P  L  A  U  T  U  S. 

Aul.  Gell.      Plautus  (M.  Accius)  was  of  Salinas,  a  city  of 

•3-^.3.  Umbria  in   Italy   (in   Romagnia.)     He    acquired 

great  reputation  at  Rome  by   his  comedies,  at  the 

fame  time  with  the  three  laft  poets  mentioned  above. 

Aulus  Geliius  tells  us,  after  Varro,  that  Plautus 

applied   himfelf  to  merchandife,  and  thaf,  having 

Joft  all  he  had-ifi  it,  he  was  obliged,  for  the  means 

•  Ditiffimus,   nobiliflimus,    elofjosntifiinius,  jaiis-confukifuj-nus^ 
Pontifex  maxiit.as. 
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<  life  to  ferve  a  baker,  in  whofe  houfe  he  turned  a 
(•rn-mill. 

Of  all  the  poets  \7ho  appeared  before  him,  only 
.me  fragments  remain.     Piautus  has  been  more 
irtunate,  nineteen  of  whofe  comedie  have  efcaped 
I'.Q  injuries  of  time,  and  come  down  almoft  entire 
»t  us.    It  is  very  probable,  that  his  works  prclerved 
lemfelves  better  than  others,  becaufe,  as  they  were 
lore  agreeable  to  the  public,  the  demand  for  them 
as  greater  and  more  permanent.     They  were  not 
nly  ad:ed  in  the  time  of  Auguftus,  but  from  a 
aflage  in  Arnobius  it  appears,  that  they  continued  Arnob.1.7. 
:>  be  played  in  die  reign  of  Diockfian,  three  hun- 
;,red  years  after  the  birth  of  Jesus  Carist. 
I    Various  judgments  have  been  pafied  on  this  poet, 
i  -lis  elocution  fecms  to  be  generally  approved,  with- 
)ut  doubt  in  regard  to  the  purity,  propriety,  ener- 
',>y,    abundance,    and  even    elegance  of  his   ilile. 
llV^arro  fays,  that,  if  the  mufes  were  to  fpeak  Latin, 
:hey  would  borrow  the  language  of  Piautus  :  Ucei  (^intll. 
Van'o  dicat  mufas^-^Plautino  fermone  locturas  fuijje,  Ji^'  ^°'^'  '• 
Latine  loqui  velieni.    Such  a  praife  makes  no  excep- 
tions, and  leaves  us  nothing  to  defire.     Aulus  Gel-  AqI.  Gell. 
lius  fpeaks  of  him  no  lefs  to  his  advantage :  Piautus,  ^'  '^'^'  ^^' 
holm  lingua  atque  elega7itia  in  verbis  LatirSig  princeps, 
Horace,  v/ho  was  undoubtedly  a  good  judge  in 
this  point,  does  not  feem  fo  favourable  to  Plauais. 
The  whole  paflage  is  as  follows  : 

yf/  nojlri  proavi  Flauiims  6f  numeros,  i^ 
Laudavere  fales  •,  nimium  pat  tenter  utrumque^ 
Ne  dicam  jluUe^  miraii ;  Jt  mo  do  ego  (^  "jos 
Scimus  inurbanujn  lepido  feponere  diclo^ 
Lcgitimumqiie  fonam  digito  callemus  CfJ*  aure. 

Horat.  in  Art.  Poet. 

"  Our  anceftors,  faid  he  to  the  Pffo's,  practifed 
*'  and  admired  the  verfes  and  raillery  of  Piautus 
*'  with  too  much  indulgence,  not  to  call  it  flupidity  -, 
*'  if  it  be  true,  that  eirher  you  or  I  know  how  m 
X  4  *'  dillingrilh 
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''  diflinguifh  delicate  from  grofs  raillery,  and 
**  have  ears  to  judge  aright  of  the  numbers  and 
*'  harmony  of  verfe.'*  This  criticifm  feems  the 
more  againft  Plautus,  as  it  argues,  that  Horace 
was  not  alone  in  his  opinion,  and  that  the  court  of 
Auguflus  had  no  greater  tafte  than  him,  either  for 
the  verfification  or  pleafantries  of  that  poet. 

Horace's  cenfure  falls  upon  two  articles;  the 
numbers  and  harmony  of  his  verfes,  numeros ;  and 
his  raillery,  fales.  For  my  part,  I  believe  it  indif- 
penfably  right  to  adopt  his  judgment  in  a  great 
meafure.  But  it  is  not  impofiible  that  Horace,  of- 
fended at  the  unjuft  preference  given  by  his  age  to 
the  antient  Latin  poets  againfl:  thofe  of  their  owq 
times,  may  have  been  a  little  too  exceffive  in  his  cri- 
ticifmsupon  fomeoccarions,and  on  this  inpardcular^ 

It  is  certain  that  Plautus  was  not  exa6t  in  hi|^ 
verfes,  which  for  that  reafon  he  calls  numeros  innyr 
meros,  numbers  without  number,  in  the  epitaph  he 
itiade  for  himfelf.  He  did  not  confine  himfelf  to 
obierving  the  fame  meafure,  and  has  jumbled  fo 
many  different  kinds  of  verfe  together,  that  the' 
mofi:  learned  find  it  difficult  to  diftinguifh  them.  It, 
is  no  lefs  certain  that  he  has  flat,  low,  and  often  ex- 
travagant pleafantries  •,  but  at  the  fame  time  he  has 
fuch  as  are  fine  and  delicate.  Cicero* for  this  reafon," 
who  v;^as  no  bad  judge  of  what  the  .antients  called 
JJihantt)\  propofes  him  as  a  model  for  raillery. 

Thelc  faults  of  Plautus  therefore  do  not  hinder 
his  being  an  excellent  comic  poet.  They  are  very 
happily  atoned  for  by  many  fine  qualities,  which 
may  not  only  make  him  equal,  but  perhaps  fupe- 
rior  to  Terence.     This  is  Madam  -}-  Dacier's  jndg- 

*  Duplex  omnino  efl:  jocandi  geijus  :  uniim  illihcrale,  petulans, 
flagitinhnn,  obfccenum  j  alterum  elegans,  ujbari;m,  ingeniofum, 
facetuin  ;  quo  genere  non  modo  Plautus  nu»(er,  &  Atticonim  antiqua 
ccmcedia,  led  etiam  philofophorum  Sccraticorum  libri  lunt refeiti. 
I^Vj.  I.  dc  C^c.  n.  104.. 

f  preface  to  iti  traiiflatl:  n  oj  ibrct  co./wai^j  of  FlauLis. 

ment^ 
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iient,  (then  Mademoifelle  LeFevre)  in  her  CQmpa> 
:iibn  of  thefe  two  poets. 
"  Terence,  fays  fhe,  has  undoubtedly  uioft  art, 

■'  but  the  other  mod  wit :  Terence  makes  more  be 
faid  than  done,  Plautus  more  done  than  faid ; 
which  latter  is  the  true  chara6ler  of  comedy, 
'  that  confifbs  much  more  in  adlion  than  difcourle. 
'  This  bufy  vivacity  feems  to  include  a  farther 
'  confiderable  advantage  on  the  fide  of  Plautus  : 
'  that  is,  his  intrigues  are  always  adapted  to  the 
'  charafter  of  his  ador,  whilft  his  incidents  are 
'  well  varied,  and  are  never  without  fomething  that 
'  furprifes  agreeably  •,  whereas  the  flage  feems 
'  fometimes  to  ftand  ftill  in  Terence,  in  whom  the 
'  vivacity  of  the  a6lion,  and  the  incidents  and  in- 
'  trigues  that  form  the  plot,  are  manifeftly  defec- 
'  tlve."     This  is  Csfar's  reproach  of  him  in  fome 

verfes,  which  I  Ihall  repeat,  when  I  come  to  fpeak 

of  Terence. 

To  give  the  reader  fome  idea  of  the  ftile,  lati- 

nlty,  and  antiquated  language  of  Plautus,  I  fhall 

tranfcribe  in  this  place  the  beginning  of  the  proJoo-ue 

of  Amphitryon,  one  pf  his  finefl  plays.  It  is  Ipoken 

by  Mercury ; 

JJt  vcs  in  vofiris  voltis  merdmoniis 
Emumlis  vendundifque  me  latum  lucris 
A^icere^  atque  adjuvare  in  rebus  omnibus  : 
Kt  tit  res  rationcfque  vejlrorum  omnium 
Bene  cxpedire  vcltis  ■peregreque  IS  domi^ 
Bonoque  atque  amplo  auElare  perpetuo  liicro 
^iajqiie  inccepijlis  res^  quafque  incceptabitis : 
Et  uti  bonis  vcs  "jojlrofque  omnes  nuntiis 
Me  (fficcre  "ocltis ;  ea  afferam^  eaque  ut  nuntiemy 
^<£  maxime  in  rem  vcjiram  ccmmimem  ftent : 
(i^Jam  VGS  quidem  id  jam  fcitis  concejfum  &'  datum 
Mi  fjfe  ah  diis  a/iisy  nuntiis  prafim  ^  lucro :) 
Ha-c  lit  me  'vultis  appjobare^  annitier 
Lucrum  ut  per  mm  vobis  fcmper  fuppetat : 

ItCL 
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It  a  huic  facktis  fahuliS  fiUnihm^  '''\ 

Itdqus  iequi  ^  jujli  hie  eritis  omnes  arhitn.  * 

To  underlland  thefe  verfes,  we  muft  rernember^^f 
that  Mercury  was  the  god  of  merchants,  and  the': 
meflenger  of  the  gods. 

*'  As  you  defire  me  to  be  propitious  to  you  in 
**  your  bargains  and  fales  -,  as  you  defire  to  profper 
**  in  your  affairs  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  fee 
**  a  confiderable  profit  continually  augment  your  - 
*'  prefent  and  future  fortunes  and  undertakings  j ' 
*'  as  you  defire  that  I  fhould  be  the  bearer  of  good 
*'  news  to  youfelves  and  your  families,  and  bring, 
**  you  fuch  advices  as  are  moft  for  the  benefit  of 
**  your  commcnvveakh,  (for  you  know  that  by  thp 
**  confent  of  the  other  gods  I  prefide  over  news, 
*'  and  gain-J  as  you  defire  that  I  fhould  grant  you 
*'  all  thefe  things,  and  that  your  gains  may  be  as 
"  iafting  as  your  occafions ;  fo  you  will  now  afford 
*'  this  play  your  favou  rable  attention,  and  fhew  y our- 
*'  felves  juft  and  equitable  in  your  judgment  of  it.'* 

We  often  meet  with  fine  maxims  in  Plautus  for 
the  condud:  of  life,  and  regulation  of  manners  \  of 
xi'hich  I  fhall  give  one  example  from  the  play  jufl 
cited.  It  is  a  fpeech  of  Alcmena's  to  her  hufbancj 
Amphitryon,  which  in  a  few  lines  includes  all  the 
duties  of  a  wife  and  virtuous  wife  : 

Non  ego  illam  mihi  doiem  dtico  ejje  qit^  dos  dicitur : 
Sed pudicit'wjn,  l^  pudorem^  i^  Jedatam  cupidinetn, 
J)eum  meiunii  parentum  amor^m,  &'  cog72atiim  concor^ 

diam : 
^ihi  morigera,  atque  ut  mumficafm  bonis,  profimp^'chis, 

A6t  2.  fcene  2. 

*'  I  do  not  efleem  that  a  dowry,  v/hich  is  com-* 
*'  monly  called  fo  •,  but  honour,  modefi:y,  defires 
*'  fubjeded  to  reafon,  the  fear  of  the  gods,  the  love 
"  of  our  parents,  unity  with  our  relations,  obe- 

''  dience 
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dience  to  you,  munificence  to  the  deferving,  and 

to  be  ufeful  to  the  juft." 

But  for  fome  paffages  of  this  kind,  how  many 

IS  he  that  are  contrary  to  decency  and  purity  of 

anners !  It  is  great  pity  that  this  reproach  Ihould 

tend  almoft  generally  to  the  beft  poets  of  the  pa- 

n  world.     What  Quintilian  fays  of  certain  dan-  L.  x.  c  8. 

rous  poems,  may  be  well  appUed  on  this  occafion : 

hat  youth  Ihould,  if  poffible,  be  kept  entirely 

jnorant  of  them,  or  at  Jeaft  that  they  fhould  be 

iferved  for  riper  y&ars,  and  a  time  of  life  lefs  liable 

j  corruption  :  Amoveantur^  fi  fieri  poteji  5  Ji  irfifms, 

\te  adfirmius  atatis  robur  rejervrntur—rcuyn  mores  iff 

Xo  fuerini* 

TERENCE. 

Terence  was  born  at  Carthage  after  the  fecond  a.  m, 
hnic  war,  in  the  516th  year  of  Rome.  He  was  a  "^^^^ . 
3ve  to  Terentius  Lucanus,  a  Roman  fenator,  who,  vit.  Te- 
uton account  of  his  wit,  not  only  caufed  him  to  be  «nt. 
nicated  with  great  care,  but  gave  him  his  liberty 
Biilft  very  young,    k  was  this  fenator  from  whom 
:  r  poet  took  the  name  of  Terence  ;  fuch  as  were 
rade  fttt  ufualiy  afluming  the  names  of  the  matters 
cat  fet  them  at  liberty. 

He  was  much  beloved  and  efteemed  by  the  prin- 
c;>ai  perfons  of  Rome,  and  lived  in  particular  in- 
cnacy  with  Laelius  and  Scipio  Africanus,  who  took 
ad  demolifned  Numantia.  The  latter  was  eleveo 
)l(ars  younger  than  him. 

{Six  of  Terence's  comedies  are  come  down  to  us, 

'^'hen  he  fold  the  firft  to  the  ediles,  it  was  thought 

^oper  that  he  fliould  read  it  beforehand  to  Csecilius, 

:omic  poet  as  well  as  himfelf,  and  in  great  efteem 

Rope,  when  Terence  firftappeared  there.  Accord- 

l^ly  he  went  to  his  houfe,  and  found  him  at  table. 

le  was  brought  in,  and,  as  he  was  very  ill  drelled,  a 

ftol  was  given  him  near  Csecilius's  bed,  where  he 

fi  down  an^  began  to  read.     He  had  no  fooner 

read 
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read  fome  few  verfes,  than  Caecilius  invited  him  tor 
fupper,  and  placed  him  at  table  near  himfelf.  Judg- 
ments are  not  always  to  be  formed  of  men  by  their 
outfides.  A  bad  drefs  may  often  cover  the  mo0i 
excellent  talents.  : 

The  Eunuch,  one  of  the  Cix  comedies  of  Te- 
rence, was  received  with  fuch  applaufe,  that  it  was 
adted  twice  the  fame  day,  moining  and  evening, 
which  perhaps  had  never  happened  to  any  play  bfi^ 
fore ;  and  a  much  better  price  was  given  for  it 
than  had  ever  been  paid  for  any  comedy  till  then: 
for  Terence  had  eight  thoufand  fefteiees,  that  is  m 
fay,  about  fifty  pounds.  ;. 

It  was  publicly  enough  reported,  that  Scipio  and 
L^lius  affifted  him  in  the  compofition  of  his  plays, 
which  rumour  he  augmented  himfelf  by  denying  it 
^  but  faintly,  as  he. does  in  the  prologue  to  ihe  Adelphi^ 

the  laft  of  his  comedies  :  As  to  what  thofe  enviolif: 
perfons  fay,  that  he  is  ajjijled  in  compojtng  his  works'kf 
fome  ilhijiricus  perfons,  he  is  fo  far  from  taking  that  as 
the  ofence  they  intended  it,  that  he  conceives  it  thehighefi 
praife  "xhich  could  be  given  him,  as  it  is  a  proof,  that 
he  has  the  honour  to  pleafe  thofe  who  pleafe  this  au^ 
dience  and  the  whole  Roman  people  j  and  who  in  peace, 
in  war,  and  en  all  occafions,  have  rendered  the  common'^ 
wealth  in  general,  and  every  07te  in  particular,  the 
highefl  and  mofl  important  fervices,  without  being  eithif 
mere  diftant  or  more  haughty  upon  that  account.         ,  : 

We  may  believe,  however,  that  he  only  denie4 
this  afllftance  fo  negligently,  to  make  his  court  to; 
Lselius  and  Scipio,  to  whom,  he  knew  fuch  a  con- 
duel  would  not  be  difagreeable.  That  report  not- 
withflanding,  fays  Suetonius  in  the  life  of  Terence 
afcribed  to  him,  augmented  continually,  and  is 
come  down  to  our  times. 

The  poet  Valgius,  who  was  Horace's  cotem* 
pofary,    fays  pofitivcly   in  fpeaking   of  Terence's 
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HiC  qti^  'vocantur  fahulte^  cujiis  funt  ? 
Non  has,  qui  jura  foptdis  *  recenfens  dalat^ 
Honor e  fummo  affehus  fecit  fahulas  ? 

■  And  pray,  whofe  are  thefe  fame  comedies  ?  Are 

•  they  not  his,  who,    after   having   acquired   the 

•  higheft  glory,  gave  laws,  and  governed  the  peo- 

•  pie  with  power  and  authority  ?" 

Whether  Terence  was  for  putting  an  end  to  th« 

:!proach  of  publifhing  the  works  ot  others  as  his 

vvn,  or  had  formed  the  defign   of  going  to  learn 

he  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  Greeks  perfe6lly, 

1  order  to  reprefent  them  the  better  in  his   plays  ; 

fter  having  compofed  the  fix  comedies  fcill  extant, 

nd  before  he  was  thirty- five  years  old,  he  quitted 

lome,  where  he  was  never  feen  more. 

.Some  fay  that  he  died  at  fea  in  his  return  from 

jlreece,  from  whence  he  brought  with  him  an  hun- 

Ired  and  eight  plays,  which  he  had  tranflated  from 

Menander.  Others  affure  us,  that  he  died  at  the  city  of 

>tymphalus  in  Arcadia,  in  the  confulfhip  of  Cn.  Cor- 

lelius  Dolabella  and  M.  Fulvius,  of  a  difeafe  occa- 

lioned  by  his  griet  for  having  lofi:  the  comedies  he 

!iad  tranilated,  and  thofe  he  had  miade  himfelf. 

Terence  had  only  one  daughter,  who,  after  his 
death,  was  married  to  a  Roman  knight,  and  to 
kvhom  he  left  an  houfe  and  garden  of  twenty  acres 
upon  the  Appian  way. 

Cicero,  in  a  copy  of  verfes  Intitled  Ae.^«»,  which 
ifignifies  a  ir.eado'u;,  fays  of  Terence  : 

Tu  qucque,  qui  folus  le5fo  fermone,  Terenti^ 
Convcrfura  expreffumque  Laliita  voce  Menandrum 
In  medio  populi  fedatis  "jocibus  effers, 
^idqiiid  come  loquem,  atque  omnia  dukia  linquens. 

That  is.  And  you^  Terence^  ''Jiko  alone  tranjlate  Me- 
riandtr  iviibfo  much  eloquence^  and  make  him  fpeak  the 

*  I  don"!  kncwo  ivhat  t/.ij  <wcri{  m(ans  herey  and  bslie-ve  it  feme 
trrer  crept  wt'j  the  fajj'age^ 

•    •  language 
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language  of  the  Romans  fo  happily  in  your  judicioui 
choice  of  whatever  is  fweetejt  and  mofi  delicate  in  it^ 
This  teftimony  is  for  the  honour  of  Tefence,  but 
the  verfes  that  exprefs  it  not  much  for  Cicero's. 

I  now  proceed  to  thofe  of  Casfar,  which  I  men* 
tloned  before.  That  great  man,  who  wrote  with 
fo  much  force  and  accuracy,  and  had  himfelf  com* 
pofed  a  Greek  tragedy,  called  CEdipus,  fays,  ad- 

dreffmg  himfelf  to  Terence : 

> 

Tu  quoque,  tu  in  fummis,  6  dimidiate  AdenandeTf 
Poneris,  (jf  meritb^  piiri  fermonis  amator. 
Lenibus  atque  utinam  fcriptis  adjun^a  foret  vis 
Comica,  ut  aquato  virtus  poller et  honore 
Cum  Gracis^  neque  in  hac  defpe^us  parte  jaceres  i 
Unum  hoc  maceror^  (5*  doleo  tibi  deejfe^  Terenti, 

**  Thou  alfo,  Menander's  half,  art  ranked  in  tliei 
•'  number  of  the  greateft  poets,  and  defervedly,  for 
"  the  purity  of  thy  ftile.  And  I  wiih  thy  fweet 
*'  writings  had  in  them  the  comic  force  and  fpirit, 
"  that  thy  merit  might  have  ranked  thee  with  the 
"  Greeks,  and  that  thou  wer't  not  fo  much  below 
*'  them  in  that  point !  But  this,  Terence,  is  un- 
"  happily  what  you  want,  and  I  much  regret." 

Terence's  great  talent  confifts  in  the  inimitable 
art  of  exprefling  the  manners,  and  copying  nature 
with  fo  genuine  and  untludied  a  fimplicity,  that 
every  body  believes  himfelf  capable  of  writing  in 
the  fame  manner;  and  at  the  fame  time  with  fuch 
elegance  and  ingenuity,  as  no-body  has  ever  been 
able  to  come  up  to.  Hence  it  is  from  this  talent, 
that  is  to  fay,  this  wonderful  art  diffiifed  through- 
out the  comedies  of  Terence,  which  charms  and 
tranfports  without  notice,  or  any  glitter  of  orna- 
ments, that  Horace  charaflerifes  this  poet : 

Vincere  C^cilias  gravitate,  ^erentius  arte 
[Dicitur.J  Ep.  i.  I.  i* 

Terence, 
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Terence,  with  an  extreme  purity  of  fpeech  and  a 
nple  and  natural  ftile,  unites  all  the  graces  and 
?Iicacy  of  which  his  language  was  fufceptible; 
id  of  all  the  Latin  authors  has  come  the  neareft 
<  Atticifm,  that  is  to  fay  whatever  is  fineft,  mofl 
iquifite,  and  mofl:  perfect  amongft  the  Greeks. 
Quintilian,  in  fpeaking  of  Terence,  of  whom  he 
ily  fays,  that  his  writings  were  highly  elegant, 
)rerves,  that  the  Roman  language  rendered  but 
!ry  imperfedly  that  refinement  of  tafte,  that  ini- 
itable  grace,  peculiar  to  the  Greeks,  and  even  to 
;  found  only  in  the  Attic  dialed  :  Fix  levem  coft' 
luimur  umbram,  adeo  ut  mihi  fermo  ipfe  Romanus  non 
dpere  videatur  illam  folis  concsjfam  Atticis  venerem, 
■ando  earn  tie  Gr<£ci  quidem  in  alio  genere  lingua  obti" 
'.erint.  It  is  pity  that  the  fubjed  of  his  comedies 
akes  them  dangerous  to  youth ;  upon  which  I 
ive  treated  at  large  in  my  books  upon  ftudying 
)lite  learning. 

L  U  C  I  L  I  U  S. 

LuciLius,    (Cdus  Ludlius)   a  Roman  knight,  a.  m« 
as  born  at  Sueffa,  a  town  of  Campania,  in  the'^^i'J. 
58th  olympiad,  and  the  605th  year  of  Rome,  when  chronV 
acuvius  the  tragic  poet  flourifhed.     He  is  faid  to  Veil.  Pa- 
ive  carried  arms  under  the  fecond  Scipio  Africanus  ^^^^'     ** 

the  fiege  of  Numantia:  but,  as  he  was  then  but  * 
:ieen  years  old,  this  circumftance  is  dubious. 

He  had  a  great  (hare  in  that  famous  generars 
iendfliip,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Laslius.  He  was 
leir  companion  in  the  innocent  fports  and  amufe- 
ents,  to  which  they  did  not  difdain  to  defcend, 
id  in  which  thofe  great  men,  at  their  hours  of 
ifure,  endeavoured  to  unbend  themfelves  after  their 
rioLis  and  important  occupations :  An  admirable 
nplicity  in  perfons  of  their  rank  and  gravity  ! 

•  Tereutii  fcripta  funt  in  hoc  genere  eleganli flima. 

Quin 
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Quin  ubi  ie  a  vulgo  &  fcena  in  fecreta  remoranC 
Virtus  Scipiadas,  &  mitis  fapientia  Lseli, 
Nugari  cum  illo,  &:  difcincli  ludere,  donee 
:  Decoqueretur  olus,  foliti.  Horat,  Sat.  i.  /.  ^ 

'  With  bim,  retired  from  croinds  and  flat  e  at  hcme,-^ 
Wife  gentle  L^Jius,  and  the  pride  of  Rome ^ 
Scipio,  ^twixt  play  and  trifle.,  Ivv'd  injefi^ 
*TiU  herhs,  the  frugal  meal,  and  roots  were  drejl.  ;' 

Lucilius  pafTes  for  the  inventor  of  fatire,  becaufe 
he  gave  it  its  laft  form,  the  fame  in  which  Horace, 
Perfiiis,  and  Juvenal  have  followed  him.  Ennius 
however  had  fet  him  the  example  before,  as  Ho- . 
race  himfelf  confefies  by  thefe  verfes,  in  which  he 
compares  Lucilius  to  Ennius : 

— Fuerit  Lucilius,  inquam, 

Comis  ^  urbanus  ;  fuerit  limatior  idem, 
^am  rudis  &  Gracis  inta£fi  carr/iinis  aiiuior, 

■  But  the  *  fatires  of  Ennius,  tho'  like  thofe  of  Lu- 
cilius and  Horace  in  other  refpefls,  differed  from 
them  in  form,  as  they  confifted  of  feveral  diiferent 
kinds  of  verfe. 

The  new  form  which  Lucilius  gave  fatire,  as  I 
have  faid  before,  made -f  Horace  and  Qiiindlian. 
confider  him  as  the  inventor  of  that  poenii  to  which 
tide  he  has  a  juft  claim. 

There  was  another  J  kind  of  fatire,  which  derived 
itfelf  alio  from  the  ancient.  It  is  called  the  Varro- 
aian  or  Menippean  fatire  j  becaufe  Varro,  the  moft 

*  Olim  carmen,  quod  ex  vaiiis  poematibiis  conftabat,  Satira 
dicebatiir,  quale  fcripferunt  Pacuvius  &  Ennius.  Diomed.  Gramm^^ 

Satira,  cibi  genus,  ex  variis  rebus  conclitum.     Fejlui>  '  :7. 

■{-  —n Quid  cum  eft  Lucilius  aufus 

Primus  in  hunc  operis  componere  cannina  morern. 

Sat.  I.  /. 4;^ 

Satyra  quidem  tota  noftra  eft,  in  qua  primus  infignem  iaudertx 
adeptus  eft  Lucilius.     ^c'tntil.  /.  lo.  c.i. 

X  Akcrum  illud  eft  &  prius  Satyra;  genus,  quod  non  fola  cant»r. 
Hum  varietate  cpndidit  Terentius  Varro,  vir.Koaianoiam  eruditifS-, 

learned 
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earned  of  the  Romans  was  its  author,  imitating  in 
lac  work  the  Cynic  philofopher  Menippus  of  Ga- 
ara.  This  fpecies  of  fatire  was  not  only  compofed 
f  feveral  kinds  of  verfes,  but  Varro  introduced 
rofe  into  it,  in  which  there  was  befides  a  mixture 
f  Greek  and  Latin.  The  work  of  Petronius,  that 
f  Seneca  upon  the  death  of  Claudius,  and  of  Boe- 
us  upon  the  confolation  of  philofophy,  are  all 
Ltires  of  the  fame  kind  with  this  of  Varro.  But 
)  return  to  my  fubjedl. 

Lucilius  compofed  thirty  books  of  fatires,  in 
'hich  he  cenfured  many  perfons  of  bad  lives  by 
ame  and  in  a  very  offenfive  manner,  as  Horace  in- 
Drms  us,  regarding  only  virtue,  and  the  lovers  of 
irtue : 

Primores  populi  arripuit,  popuJumqiie  trihutimt 
Scilicet  uni  tequus  virtuti,  atqiie  ejus  amicis. 

Sat.  I.  1.  2. 

His  pen  made  the  confcious  Bad  tremble,  as  if 
e  had  purfued  them  fword  in  hand : 

Enfe  veJut  firiElo^  quoties  Lucilius  ardens 
Infremuit,  rubet  auditor  cui  frigida  mens  ejl 
CriminibuSy  tacitafudant  pracordia  culpa. 

Juven.  Sat.  r. 

Lucilius  *  ufed  to  fay  that  he  defired  his  readers 
light  neither  be  very  ignorant  nor  very  learned, 
"he  one  faw  too  little,  and  the  other  too  much, 
""he  one  did  not  know  what  was  good,  and  confe- 
uently  no  juftice  was  to  be  expefted  from  them  ; 
nd  what  was  imperfeft  could  not  be  concealed 
•om  the  penetration  of  the  others. 

It  is  not  probable  that  he  died  at  forty- fix  years 
fage,  as  fome  aflure  us.     Horace   calls  him  old 

*  Caixis  Lucilius,  homo  doftus  &  penirbinu*;,  dicere  folcbat,  ea 
aae  fcriberet  neque  ab  indoi51i{rimis,  ncque  ab  doftiiTimis  legi  vel'e  : 
aod  alteri  nihil  intelligerent,  alteri  plus  fortaffe  quara  de  le  ipfe. 
•e  Oral,  I.  2.  n,  25. 

Vol.  II,  Y  man, 
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man,  where  he  fays  Liicilius  confided  all  his  fecrctfl^ 
and  whatever  had  happened  to  him  ia  life,  to  his 
books,  as  to  faithful  friends  : 

Jlle  velutjidis  arcana-  Jodalibus  olim 

Credehat  libris  :  neque^  fi  male  gejferat  ufquam^ 

Vecurrens  alio,   neqiiefi  hem,     ^o  fit  ut  omnh 

Votiva  pdteat  vehU  defcripta  tabella 

Fita  fenis.  Sat.  i.  1.  %. 

Pompey  was  grandfon,  or  rather  grand-nephew, 
to  Lucilius,  by  the  mother's  fide. 

Of  all  his  works,  only  fome  fragments  of  his 
fatires  are  come  down  to  us. 

The  reputation  of  this  poet  was  very  great  du- 
ring his  life,  and  fubfilted  long  after  his  death  to 
fuch  an  height,  that,  in*  Qiiintilian's  time,  he  con- 
tinued to  have  admirers  fo  zealous  for  it,  as  to  prefer 
him  not  only  to  all  who  had  written  in  the  fame  way, 
but  to  all  the  poets  of  antiquity  in  general. 
Sat. 4.1. 1.;     Horace  judged  very  difterently  of  him.     He  re- 
.  prefents  him  to  us  indeed  as  a  poet  of  a  fine  tafte, 
and  delicate  in  his  raillery,  facetus,  emun^a  nam: 
but  hard  and  ftiff  in  his  compoficions  j  not  being 
,  able  to  take  the  pains  neceflary  in  writing,  that  is 
to   fay,  in  v/riting  well  \  for   to   write  much  was 
his  great  fault.     He  was  highly  fatisfied  with  him- 
felf,  and  believed  he  had  done  wonders,  when  he 
had  didated  two  hundred  verfes  in   lefs  time  than 
one  could  throw  them  together  on  paper.  In  a  word, 
Horace  compares  him  to  a  river  that  with  a  great 
deal  of  mud  carries  however  a  precious  fand  along 
with  it  in  its  current. 
Sat.  lo.l.i.      The  judgm.ent  Horace  pafled  upon  Lucilius,  oc- 
cafioned  great  clamour  at  Rome.    The  admirers  of 
the  latter,  inraged  at  his  having  prefumed  to  treat 
their  hero  in  that  m.anner,  gave  out,  that  Horace 

*  Lucilius  qiiofdam  ka  declitos  fibi  adluic  habet  amatores,  ut  enm 
non  e)ufdcm  modo  opens  anftoribi's,  i'cd  or.inibus  poetis  prsfig'" 
non  dubitent.    ^uintil.l.  is.  c.  i. 

hai 
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had  only  difpraifed  Lucilius  out  of  envy,  'and  with 
the  view  of  feiting  himfelf  above  him.  We  ought 
not  to  be  angry  with  them  on  account  of  thofe  com- 
plaints, how  unjuft  foever  they  might  be  :  for  they 
acquired  us  an  excellent  fanrc,  wherein  Horace,  in 
'endering  Lucilius  all  the  juitice  he  deferved,  fuf- 
:ains  and  confirms  the  judgment  he  had  paffed  on 
:iim  by  the  moil  folid  proofs. 

For  Quintilian's  honour,  I  am  forry  that  a  critic 
5f  his  proloLind  judg;r.ent  and  jiift  tafte  fh'ouJd 
liifer  m  opinion  wich  Horace  in  this  point.  He 
:annot  forgive  him  for  having  compared  the  writings 
)f  Lucilius  to  muddy  waters,  from  whence  however 
bmeching  valuable  might  be  extracted  :  *  For  my 
)art^  fays  he,  I  find  jufpifing  erudition  and  a  noble 
iberty  in  him^  which  gave  his  works  poignancy  with 
ibiiudance  of  fait.  Horace  aliows  him  the  laft  quali- 
ies,  which  did  not  prevent  Lucilius  from  having 
ibundance  of  vicious  pafiages  in  him  that  ought 
:ither  to  have  been  amended,  or  retrenched.  As 
o  erudition,  Qiiintiiian  differs  dire<5tly  in  that  re- 
pect  from  Cicero's  opinion.  For  fays  the  latter, 
peaking  of  Lucilius :  -f  His  works  are  light  and 
rothy^  and  with  exceeding  fleafantry  have  no  great 
rudition.  To  conclude,  we  can  form  at  prefent  no 
)roper  judgment  of  a  poet,  of  whole  works  almoil 
lothing  is  come  down  to  us. 

SECT.     II. 

Second  age  of  Latin  poetry. 

rHE  interval,  of  which  I  am  now  to  fpeakj 
continued  from  the  time  of  Julius  Caeiar  co 
he  middle  of  Tiberius's  reign,  and  included  about 
n  hundred  years.     It  was  always  confidered  as  the 

*  Nam  S:  erudltio  in  eo  mira,  Sc  libertas,  atque  inde  acevbitas, 
p  abunde  Talis.     Lib.  lo.  c.  i.  .     '  ,     .    _ 

f  Et  liint  fcripta  ilHus  [Lucilii]  leyiora,  ut  urbanitas  i'umma  ap- 
aieat,  doftrina  medioeris.     Ch.  de  Pbt,  I.  \.  •'.  7, 

y  2  .  goldea 
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golden  age  of  polite  learning,  during  which  ; 
crowd  of  fine  geniufTts  of  every  kind,  poets,  hU 
torians  and  orators,  carried  Rome's  glory  to  it 
greateft  height.  Literature  had  before  made  grea 
efforts,  and  one  may  alfo  fay  great  progrefs :  bu 
it  had  not  yet  attained  that  degree  of  maturif 
which  conflitutes  perfedion  in  arts.  Writings  di( 
not  want  good  fenfe,  judgment,  folidity,  and  force 
but  they  had  little  art,  lefs  ornament,  and  no  deli 
cacy.  A  fmall  number  of  perfons  of  great  talents 
rifing  up  together  in  a  fpace  of  time  of  no  grea 
duration,  on  afudden  and  as  if  infpried,  by  addin) 
to  the  excellent  qualities  of  their  predeceffors  other 
which  they  had  wanted,  eftablifhed  good  tafte  o 
every  kind  irrevocably  and  for  evermore  •,  fo  thata 
foon  as  the  world  began  to  lofe  fight  of  thofe  per 
fed  models,  every  thing  immediately  began  tode 
cline  and  degenerate. 

The  happy  beginnings,  which  we  have  related 
prepared  tlie  way  for  the  wonders  that  fucceedet 
them ;  and  as  Rome  derived  her  firfl  notions  of  polit 
learning  from  Greece,  fo  it  was  by  her  induftrious  per 
feverance  in  fludying  the  Greek  writers  that  th 
Romans  attained  pcrfedion.  The  firft  poets,  an« 
cfpecially  the  Tragic  and  Comic,  contented  them 
felves  with  tranflating  the  works  of  the  Greeks : 

Tentavit  quoque,  rem  fi  digne  vcrtere  poiTet, 
Et  placuit  libi.  Horat.  Epiji.  i.  /.  2. 

EJfay^d  to  mnke  ii  fpeak  oar  toiwue  with  gracey 
yind  picas'' d  themfeivss^ 

They  afterwards  took  a  farther  ftep.  They  ven 
tured  to  foar  with  their  own  wings,  and  compofec 
originals  endrely  Roman : 

Nil  intentatum  nodri  liquere  poets, 
-    Nee  minimum  meruere  decus,  veftigia  Grsca 

Aul 
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Aufi  deferere,  &  celebrare  domeflica  fadla ; 
!  Vel  qui  Prsetextas,  vel  qui  docuere  Togatas. 

Id.  de  Art.  Poet, 

Our  authors  have  attempted  every  way, 
■And  well  deferve  our  praife,  whofe  daring  mufg 
DifdaitCd  to  be  beholden  to  the  Greeks, 
And  found  fit  fubje^s  for  her  verfe  at  home. 

Rofcommon. 

Though  the  dramatic  poets  did  not  entirely  fuc- 
ked in  thefc  attempts,  Horace  did  in  lyric  poetry. 

Rome,  animated  with  a  noble  emulation,  which 
-ofe  from  reading  the  Greek  authors,  and  the  efteem 
le  had  conceived  for  them,  propofed  to  herielf  to 
qual,  and  even,  if  poflible,  to  fiirpafs  them  :  a  very 
.udable  and  ufeful  difpute  between  nations,  and 
qually  for  their  honour! 

Add  to  this  lirft  motive  the  admirable  characfler 
f  the  perlbiis  at  that  time  in  fupreme  authority  at 
Lome;  the  efteem  for  men  of  letters  ;  the  marks 
f  diftindlion  with  which  they  were  honoured  ♦,  the 
)lid  rewards  conferred  on  them  •,  and  the  general 
ifpedt  paid  to  perfons  of  fingular  merit  of  every 
ind ;  a  refpedl  which  almoft  rofe  fo  high  as  to  equal 
lem  with  thegreateft  and  moft  powerful  of  thecom- 
lonwealth.  It  has  been  the  faying  of  all  times, 
nd  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  :  *  Emulation 
ourifhes  wit.  The  view  of  merit  in  others,  united 
/ith  a  juft  admiration  for  their  excellent  works,  and 

fecret  regret  from  the  fenfe  of  our  own  inferiority, 
ifpire  an  ardor  for  glory,  to  which  nothing  is  im- 
oflible.  And  it  is  from  thefe  generous  efforts,  ex- 
ited and  fuftained  by  the  hopes  of  fuccefs,  that 
irts  attain  their  final  perte6tion. 

This  is  what  happened,  efpecially  in  the  time  of 

iugartuSjin  refpedt  to  poetry,  hiftory,  and  eloquenoe. 

,  ■  ■■•-^^^■^ 

'  *  Alit  semiilatio  ingenia,  &  nunc  invidia,  nunc  adnnii-atio,  \nc\r 
uionem  acccndit;  naturaq-ue,  quod  lummo  ftudio  geutufla  eft^^al- 
eiidit  in  fuminum.     Veil,  latere.  I.  i.  c.i. 

■   Y^''^''  But 
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But  poetry  is  our  fubjed  in  this  place.  I  fhall  relat«^ 
in  few  words  the  hiftory  of  the  poets,  who  diftin^ 
guifhed  themfelves  moil  during  this  glorious  age 
of  Rome.  Terence,  of  whom  1  have  fpoken  above, 
may  in  my  opinion  be  included  in  this  clafs,  who^ 
though  he  preceded  them  in  time,  does  not  give 
■  place  to  them  in  merit.  He  is  the  firft  of  the  Latiii 
poets  who  feems  in  fome  meafure  to  have  fet  up 
the  ftandard  of  perfeftion,  and  to  have  infpired 
pthers  by  his  example  with  the  defire  and  hope  of 
attaining  it.  '- 

AFRANIUS:  (L.  Afranim  ^intianus.) 

Afranius  was  much  efteemed  by  the  antient?, 
*  He  excelled  in  the  comedies  called  Togata  an^ 
-f-  Atellan<e.  Horace  feems  to  compare  him  wittt 
Menander : 

J)icitwr  Jfrani  toga  convemjje  Menandro.  Ij 

In  Art.  Poe^; 

He  was  cotemporary  with  Terence,  but  mucR 
younger  than  him,  and  did  not  begin  to  grow  in 
reputation  till  after  his  death.  He  ranked  him 
above  all  other  poets,  and  could  not  bear  that  ari^' 
fhould  be  compared  v/ith  him,  of  thofe  evidentlv- 
who  had  written  in  the  fame  way  :      '  *"' 

..if 
I'ererdio  nonfimilem  dices  quempiam.     Fragm.  Afraj^f; 

Q^,-,j,^;].         He  v/as  highly  confidered  for  his  poetical  worksj, 
)bid.         and  no  lefs  condemned  for  the   depravity  of  hjs 

manners. 

T  U  C  R  E  T  I  U  S. 
A.  7v?,  Lucretius,  (Ttlus  Lmretius  Cams)   was  bofll' 

39og.'       according  to  the  chronicle  of  Eufebius,  in  the  fecon4 

*  Togatis  exreilit  Afrinitis,     ^uinii/.  /.  lo.  e.  i. 

J  'J'heje  comedies  njjcre  callt'd  Atellanse,  from  Atella,acity  of  Cant- 
pania,  Jr-cm  'whence  they  i-jcre  brought  to  Rome ;  and  Togat»,  bf- 
ctMfe  ihiy  reprffented  oniy  Romar.  aihons  andterfons,  implied  hy  Togij) 
ibiir  peculiar  huvii , 

year 
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Tar  of  the  171ft  olympiad,  twelve  years  after  Ci- 
:ero,  in  the  confulfliip  of  L.  Licinius  Craflus  and 
;^  Mutius  Scsevola,  in  the  658th  year  of  Rome. 
\  philtre,  or  love-potion,  had  been  given  hira 
hat  made  him  mad.  He  had  feme  lucid  intervals 
rem  his  phrenfy,  during  which  he  compofed  his 
IX  books  De  j^erum  natura^  wherein  he  explains  at 
arge  the  dodrine  of  Epicurus,  of  which  we  (hall 
peak  in  its  place.  He  infcribed  his  poem  to  C. 
Viemmius,  who  had  the  fame  mailer,  and  without 
loubt  the  fame  fentiments,  as  himfelf. 

The  fame  chronicle  of  Eufebius  informs  us,  that 
his  work  v/as  correfled  by  Cicero  after  its  author's 
3eath.  Cicero  fpeaks  of  Lucretius  only  once,  tho* 
le  had  often  occafion  to  mention  him  ;  and  the 
railage  were  he  does  fo,  befides  being  very  obfcure, 
s  varioufly  read  :  Lucrctii  -pocmata^  ut  fcribis^  lita  Cic.  ad 
9c;;/  (others  read  mn  ila  funt)  multis  luminibus  ingmii^  Qu_int.  Fr. 
>nult<£  tavAen  artis. 

No  man  ever  denied  Providence  more  boldly, 
or  treated  the  Divinity  with  more  infolence  and  pre- 
fumption,  than  this  poet.  He  introduces  his  fubjecft 
with  this  preface,  in  praife  of  Epicurus  :  "  Whilft 
"  mankind,  fays  he,  groaned  in  fiiameful  fubjec- 
*'  tion  to  the  opprefTive  yoke  of  imperious  religion, 
"  which  declared  itfelf  defcended  from  heaven,  and 
"  made  the  whole  earth  tremble  at  the  frowns  and 
*'  horrors  of  its  afpecl  j  a  mortal  native  of  Greece 
'*  firft  boldly  ventured  toexpofe  its  falfhood  to  the 
*'  eyes  of  men^  and  to  declare  againft  it,  without 
"  the  fame  of  the  gods,  the  fear  of  thunders,  or 
"  the  rumbling  noife  of  threatening  fivies,  being 
"  able  to  awe  and  divert  him.  All  thofe  objefls, 
*'  on  the  contrary,  only  ferve  to  exalt  his  courage, 
"  and  confirm  him  in  the  defign  of  being  the  firft 
*'  to  force  the  barriers  of  nature,  and  to  penetrate 
*'  into  her  moft  myfterious  feciets. 

y  4  Iluni^m 
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Humana  ante  oculos  fcede  cum  vitajaceret 
In  terris  opprejfa  gravi  fub  relligione ; 
^.<se  caput  a  c<zli  regionibus  ojiendebat^ 
tlorribUi  fuper  afpediu  mortalibus  injlans  : 
Primum  Graius  homo  mortaks  tollere  contra 
Eft  oculos  aufus,  primufque  objtftere  contra. 
^em  nee  jama  deum,  nee  fulmina,  nee  minitanti 
Murmure  comprejfit  ccelum :  fed  eo  magis  acrem 
Incitat  virtutem  animi,  confringere  ut  ar£ia 
I^atura  primus  portarum  clauftra  cupiret. 

Lucretius,  throughout  his  whole  work,  lays  down 
as  a  principle,  that  the  gods  neither  regard  nor  in- 
terfere in  any  thins ;  and  takes  it  upon  him  to  ex- 
plain the  effeds  ot  nature,  and  the  formation  and 
confervation  of  the  world,  by  the  fole  motion  of 
atoms,  and  to  refute  thofe,  who  acknowledge  the 
power  and  wifdom  of  a  Divinity  as  the  firfl  caufeof 
all  things.  The  reader  will  be  better  acquainted 
v/ith  his  opinions,  when  I  come  to  explain  thofe  of 
his  mafter  Epicurus. 

This  poet  has  abundance  of  genius,  force,  and 
fublimity :  but  his  verfes  are  fo  very  remote  from 
the  fvveetnefs  and  harmony  of  Virgil's,  that  one 
would  believe  he  had  lived  ages  before  him, 

;  .  CATULLUS.  ,;i. 

A.  M.  Catullus  (Caius  or  ^intus  Valerius  Catullus) 

39»^-        was  born  at  Verona  in  the  666th  year  of  Rome. 
The  delicacy  of  his  verfes  acquired  him  the  friend-- 
fhip  and  efteem  of  the  men  of  learning  and  vi^it,  of 
whom  there  were  then  great  numbers  at  Rome. 
^  He  wrote  two  fatirical  epigrams   againfl  Ctefar, 

in  one  of  which  *  he  fpeaks  of  him  with  an  air  of 
haughtintfs  and  contempt,  that  Qiiintilian  juftly 
treats  as  extravagance  ; 

•  Neo;at  fe  rnagni  faccre  nl^quis  poetHriiin  titri'.m  C if  far  at  er  an 
filbus  homo  Jit:  "la/ania.  '  ShihiuU' L  ii.  c.\. 

Nil 
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Nil  nimium,  Csefar,  fludeo  tibi  velle  placebe  j 
Nee  fcire  utrum  fis  ater  an  albus  homo. 

STtf  pleafe  you^  Cafar^  is  not  much  my  care ; 
\  Nor  to  know  whether  you  are  black  or  fair » 

Thefe  verfes,  as  difrefpei^tful  as  they  were,  only 
srved  the  perfon  offended,  as  an  occafion  of  dif- 
inguiftiing  his  moderation.  C^far  did  not  dif- 
smble  his  difpleafure,  but  contented  himfelf  with 
•bilging  the  poet  to  afk  his  pardon,  and  invited 
lim  to  lupper  the  fame  evening. 

An  elegant  fimplicicy,  and  natural  graces,  form 
he  charadler  of  Catullus.     Happy,  if  he  had  not 
iften  difgraced  that  amiable  delicacy  by  his  Cyni9_^ 
mmodefty, 

L  A  B  E  R  I  U  S:    (Decimus.) 

Laberius,  a  Roman  knight,  fucceeded  admira-  A.  M. 
)ly  in  compofmg  mimes  or  farces.  At  Rome,  a  man  39S*« 
)f  birth  did  not  difgrace  himfelf  by  writing  poetic 
)ieces  for  the  ftage,  but  could  not  ad:  them  with- 
lUt  degrading  himfelf.  Nocwithftanding  this  had 
ong  been  an  eftablifhed  opinion,  Julius  Cjefar 
irefled  Laberius  very  earneftly  to  aft  one  of  his 
)ieces  upon  the  ftage,  and,  to  induce  him  to  com- 
)ly,  gave  him  a  confiderable  fum  of  money.  The 
)oet  refufed  it  a  great  while,  but  was  at  lall  obliged 

0  yield.  The  *  defire  of  a  prince,  upon  fuch  an 
)ccafion,  is  a  command.  In  the  prologue  to  this 
arce,  Laberius  vents  his  grief  moft  refpeftfully 
vith  regard  to  C^far,  but  at  the  fame  time  in 
fery  pathetic  terms.  It  is  one  of  the  fineft  fragments 
)f  antiquity,  and  1  have  inferted  it  at  length,  with 
he  tranflation,  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  fecond 
edition  of  my  treatife  upon  ftudy.     Macrobius  has 

*  Poteftas,  non  folum  fi  invitet,  fed  &,  fi  fupplicet,  cogit. 
Macrob. 

Qn^od  eft  potentlflimum  imperandi  genus,  rogabat  qui  juberc  po- 
terat.  Aufon, 

1  pre- 
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preferved  it  with  fome  other  fragments  of  the  fame 
piece  of  poetry. 

He  informs  us  alfo  that  this  Roman  knight,  out 
of  his  great  regret  to  fee  his  age  diihonoured  in 
that  manner,  and  to  avenge  himfelf  by  the  only 
means  in  his  power,  maiicioufly  inferted,  in  the  farce 
we  fpeak  of,  feveral  home  ftrokes  againft  Casfar. 
A  fervant  beaten  by  his  mafter  cried  out :  Help, 
RomanSy  we  lofe  our  liberty. 

Porra^  ^irites  /  Libert atem  perMmus. 

And  a  httle  after  he  added :  He  mujl  necejfarii^ 
fear  manyy  whom  many  fear, 

Necejfe  eji  multos  timeri,  quern  multi  iiment. 

The  whole  people  knew  Casfar  in  thofe  ftrokes, 
and  caft  their  eyes  upon  him.  When  the  perfor- 
mance was  over,  Csefar,  as  if  to  reinftate  him  in 
the  dignity  of  a  Roman  knight,  from  which  he  had 
departed  through  complaifance  for  him,  rewarded 
him  with  a  ring,  which  might  be  confidered  as  a 
new  patent  of  nobility.  Laberius  went  afterwards 
to  take  his  place  amongft  the  knights  -,  but  they 
prelTed  together  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  there  was 
no  room  for  him. 

S  Y  R  U  S. 

P.  Syr  us  v/as  a  Syrian  by  nation,  whence  he 
took  his  furname  of  Syrus.  From  a  (lave  at  Rome, 
whither  he  was  brought  in  his  infancy,  he  became 
a  freedman  very  foon,  and  was  inftru^led  with  great 
diftindion.  He  excelled  in  mimic  poetry,  in  which 
he  v/as  Laberius's  rival,  and  even  furpaffed  him,  in 
the  judgment  of  C^far.  But  the  preference  he 
gave  him  was  thought  to  be  intended  only  to  mor- 
tify Laberius,  for  his  having  thrown  fome  malici"^ 
ous  ftrokes  againft  him  into  his  farce. 

Wc 
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"We  have  a  work  of  Syrus's,  which  confifts  of 
fentences  in  Iambic  verfe,  difpofed  alphabetically* 
iSeneca  the  Elder  repeats  the  opinion  of  Caflius  Se- 
jverus,  who  preferred  thefe  leniences  before  what- 
iever  is  belt  in  the  tragic  and  comic  poets.  This  is 
jfaying  a  great  deal.  Seneca  the  Younger  confidered 
them  alfo  as  an  excelien:  model. 

Not  long  fince  a  tranQation  of  thefe  fentences, 
and  a  poem  of  Cornelius  Severus,  in  titled  * /^/»^, 
which  had  never  appeared  before  in  French,  have 
been  publiihed.  We  are  much  obliged  to  authors 
who  endeavour  to  inrich  our  language  with  antient 
•works,  unknown  and  therefore  new  to  it.  "f  This 
Itranflator  obferves,  tha.t  La  Bruyere  has  fcattered 
almoft  all  the  fentences  of  P.  Syrus  throughout  his 
chara6lers,  of  which  he  gives  us  feveral  examples 
like  tlie  following : 

Fortuna  ufu  dat  muliay  mandpio  nihil. 
Leiis  eft  fortuna :  cito  repofcii^  quod  dedit, 

*'  Fortune  gives  nothing,  and  only  lends  for  d 
"  time.  To-morrow  the  fickle  goddefs  refumes, 
**  from  her  favourites,  what  now  Ihe  feems  to  give 
"  them  for  ever. 

Mortem  timere  crudelius  eji,  qmm  mori. 

*^  Death  comes  but  once,  though  It  puts  us  in  mind 
"  of  it  at  every  moment  of  our  lives.  It  is  much 
"  more  grievous  to  apprehend,  than  to  fuffer  it. 

Eft  Ilia  mifero  longa^  feWci  hrevis. 

*  This  poem  is  ^written  vihcxamcters,  and  is  the  fecond'in  the  Opuf- 
eula  afcribed  to  (''irgil,  in  the  folio  edition  of  Crifpinus,  Lugduni 
J  539,  ivhich  perhaps  Mr.  Rollin  ae--ver  fa^ju.  Domitius  C alder  inns 
the  cemrrxntator  tells  us  in  the  argument :  Hoc  Virgilianum  effe  opus 
plerique  ex  authoribus  teftantur  :  &  Seneca  in  epift.  adeo  ut  Nafo- 
neni  non  ob  aliam  caufam  opus  de  ^tna  dimififle  affirmet,  nili 
pro;iter  Virgjlium,  quem  jam  fcripfilTe  compertum  habebat.  Cor- 
)iel:us  Severus  etiam  ob  candem  caulam  deterritus  traditur. 

f  M.  Accaiias  of  Seiionn*. 

^«  Life 
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"   ~        **  Life  is  fhort  to  thofe  who  poflefs  it  in  pleafures 
•*'  and  enjoyments  :    it  feems  long  only  to  fuch  a$ 
'■'«*.  languifti  in  afflidion." 

P  O  L  L  I  O.  ^ 

PoLLio  (C.  Jftnius  Pollio)  a  perfon  of  confular, 
dignity,  and  a  celebrated  orator,  had  alfo  compofed 
tragedies  in  Latin,  which  were  much  efteemed  in  hi«. 
tiinq.:  Horace  fpeaks  of  him  more  than  once  :      • 

Paulum  fevers  Mufa  Tragcedite 

Befjt  theatris. Ode  i.  1.  2. 

Pollio  regum 

FaSla  canit  psde  ter  percujfo.  Sat.  lo.  1.  2. 

,3  ';..'...  •• 

Virgil  alfd  mentions  him  with  praife, 

P&llioi^  ipfefacit  nova  carmina,         Eclog.  3. 

*  He  was  the  firfl:  who  opened  a  library  at  Rome 
for  the  life  of  the  public. 

.  Auguftus  prefling  him  to  efpoufe  his  party  againft 
Antony,  he  reprefented  to  him  that  the  fervices  he 
had  done  and  received  from  that  competitor  wouldj 
not  admit  his  entering  into  engagements  againft 
him  :  that  therefore  he  was  determined  to  continue' 
neuter,  well  aflured  that  he  Ihould  become  the' 
vidlor's  prey. 

The  lame  prince,  having,  on  another  occafion, 
wrote  Fefcennine  verfes  againft  him,  •{  I  Jhall  take"- 
great  care^  laid  he,  not  to  anfwer.     For  it  is  not  eafy 
to  jcrlhble  againfi  a  man  who  can  profcribe. 

VIRGIL. 

A.M.  ViR-GiL  (Puhliiis  Virgilius  Maro)  was  born  in  a 

An.'^u.  c.  village  called  Andes  near  IVIantiia,  of  very  obfcure 

•  Afinii  PolHonis  hoc  Romae  inventutn,  qui  primus,  Bibliothe- 
cam  dicando,  ingenia  hominuiii  rem  puhlicara  fecit.     Plin.  1.  35. c  1. 

f  At  ego  taceo.  Non  eit  enim  facile  in  emu  fcribcre,  qui  pqtefl; 
profcribcic..' 

parents, 
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parents,  in  the  confulftiip  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Mag- y«t' Virg. 
nus  and  M.  Licinius  CrafTus.  ^^^^^' 

He  paffed  the  firft  years  of  his  life  at  Cremona, 
and  at  feventeen  put  on  the  ioga  virilis  (the  habit 
of  manhood)  on  the  fame  day  that  the  poet  Lucre- 
tius died. 

After  having  made  fome  ftay  at  Milan,  he  re- 
moved to  Naples,  where  he  ftudied  the  Greek  and 
Roman  literature  with  extreme  application,  and  af- 
terwards the  mathematics  and  phyfic. 

Several  little  poems  are  afciibed  to  Virgii*s  youth, 
which  fcem  unworthy  of  him. 

Having  been  driven  out  of  his  houfe  and  a  fmall  A.  M. 
piece  of  land,  which  was  his  whole  eftate,  by  the  ^^'u  c 
diltribution  of  the  territory  of  Mantua  and  Cremona  713. 
amongft  the  veteran  foldiers  of  Auguftus,  he  came 
for  the  firft  time  to  Rome,  and,  by  the  favour  of 
Pollio  and  Maecenas,  both  patrons  of  learning  and 
learned  men,  recovered  his  eftate,  and  was  again, 
put  into  pofleflion  of  it. 

This  occafioned  his  firft  eclogue,  and  made  him 
known  to  Auguftus,  of  whom  he  had  inferted  a 
fine  praife  in  that  poem,  a  precious  monument  of 
his  gratitude.  Thus  his  diftrefs  became  in  the  con- 
fequence  the  fource  of  his  good  fortune.  He  finifli- 
ed  his  Bucolics  in  three  years :  a  work  of  extreme 
delicacy,  and  a  fpecimen  of  what  was  to  be  expell- 
ed from  a  hand  that  knew  fo  well  how  to  unite 
the  graces  of  nature  with  correflnefs  and  purity  of 
ftile.  Horace  gives  us  the  chara(5ter  of  thele  paftO'- 
rals  in  two  words : 

-Molle  atque  facetum 


Virgilio  annuerunt  gaudentes  rure  Camoenae. 

The  f oft  and  er.fy  grace  of  rural  ft  rains 

The  mufes^  that  delight  in  ivoods  and  plains^ 

Have  giv'n  to  Virgil. 

•*  Every 
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*  Every  body  knows  that  in  good  latirtity  the 
•word  faceius  is  not  only  applicable  to  raillery  and 
pleafantry,  but  to  every  difcourfe  and  work  of  wit, 
in  which  line  genius,  delicacy  and  elegance  are  the 
prevailing  charaders. 

Mascenas,  who  had  a  great  tafle  for  poetry,  and 
had  difcerned  all  Virgil's  merit  in  the  proof  he  had 
lately  given  of  it,  would  not  fuffer  him  to  reft  fill 
he  had  engaged  him  to  undertake  a  new  work  more 
confiderable  than  the  former.     It  is  making  a  no- 
ble ufe  of  one's  influence,  and  rendering  great  fer- 
vice  to  the  public,  to  animate  perfons  of  learnino- 
in  this  manner,  who  often,  for  want  of  fiich  in- 
ducements, remain   inadlive,  and  leave  the  grt-ateft 
talents  unemployed  and  ufelefs.     It  was  therefore 
by  the  advice  of  M^cenas  that  Virgil   beoan  the 
Georgics,  to  which  he  applied  himfeil  feven  years. 
A.  M.       To  enable  himfelf  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to 
a'^'^u  c  ^^'    ^"^  '■^   avoid  every  thing  that  might  divert 
717'.    '    '  his  thoughts,  he  retired    to  Naples.     He  tells  us 
this  circumftance  himfelf,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Georgics,  and  alfo  gives  us  the  date  of 
the  time  when  he  finilhed  them,  v/hich  was  in  the 
Dio.  Caff.  724th  year  of  Rome,  when  Auguftus,  on  his  r^- 
1-  51-        turn  from  Egypt,  having  advanced  towards  the  Eu- 
phrates, by  the  terror  of  his  arms,  and  the  fame  of 
the  vi(5tories  he  had  lately  obtained,  put  the  coun- 
try into  a  confternation,   and  obliged  Tiridates  and 
Phraates,  who  difputed   the  Parihian  empire  with 
each  other,  to  conclude  a  kind  of  accommodation  i 

H^ec  fuper  arvorum  cuUu  pecorumq^ue  cansbam^ 
Et  fnper  a7-boribus :  C^far  dum  magnus  ad  alum 
Fulminal:  Euphraten  bcllo^  "oiolorque  volentes 
Per  popidos  datjura^  viamque  affe5tat  OlympL 
Illo  Vi'f'giliiim  me  temper e  didcis  akbat 
Farthmope^  fiudiis  fiorentem  igmbilis  all. 

*  Tacetum  nou  tantum  circa  riiiii-ula  opinor  confiftcre Dcco- 

ris  hanc  magis,  &  excullie  ciijuI'Jjui  elegantias  appellationein  puto. 
^intil,  1.  6.  c.  3, 

Tlie 
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The  leifure  he  enjoyed  at  that  time  at  Naples 
was  far  from  ignoble  and  obfcure,  as  he  thought  fit 
to  call  it  in  this  place.  His  Georgics,  which  were 
the  fruits  of  it,  in  refpedl  to  the  didtion,  are  the  moft 
finilhed  of  all  the  works  he  has  left  us,  and  even  of 
all  the  poems  that  were  ever  compofed  in  Latin. 
This  proceeded  from  his  having  fufficient  time  to 
polifh  and  put  the  laft  hand  to  them. 

He  retouched  his  works  with  an  attention  and 
accuracy  not  eafily  to  be  conceived.  When  the 
firfl:  fire  of  compofing,  in  which  every  thing  pleafes, 
was  over,  he  revifed  his  produdions,  not  with  the 
complaifance  of  an  author  and  parent,  but  the  in- 
exorable feverity  of  a  rigid  cridc,  and  almoft  an 
enemy.  In  the  morning  he  compofed  a  confidera- 
ble  number  of  verfes  ;  and,  returning  to  the  exami- 
nation of  them,  employed  the  reft  of  the  day  in  cor- 
reding  and  reducing  them  to  a  very  fmall  number. 
He  ufed  to  compare  himfelf  to  the  Bear,  who 
from  grofs  and  unformed  lumps,  as  her  young  ones 
are  at  their  birth,  gives  them  fhape  and  proportion, 
by  the  pains  Ihe  takes  in  licking  them.  Thus  ex- 
cellent works  are  formed.  It  was  by  this  diligence 
in  correfling  Virgil  became  the  ftandard  of  good 
poetry  amongft  the  Latins,  and  fet  the  example  of 
accurate,  fweet,  and  harmonious  verfification.  If 
we  compare  his  verfes  not  only  with  thofe  of  Ci- 
cero, but  of  Lucretius  and  Catullus,  the  latter  will 
appear  rough,  unpoliflied,  harlh,  antique,  and,  as 
I  have  faid  before,  we  Ihall  be  tempted  to  believe 
them  the  verfes  of  fome  ages  before  Virgil. 

We  are  told  that  Auguftus,  at  his  return  from 
his  military  expeditions,  believed  he  could  not  un- 
bend himfelf  better  after  his  fatigues,  than  by  hear- 
ing this  admirable  poem  read,  to  which  he  devoted 
-tour -days  fucceflively.  Virgil  read  him  one  book 
each  day.  He  had  a  wonderful  talent  in  making 
the  beauty  of  his  verfes  fenfible  by  a  fweet,  articu- 
late, and  harmonious  pronunciation.     As  foon  as 

he 
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he  feemed  a  little  out  of  breath,  Msecenas  took  his  i 
place,  and  went  on.  Days  paffed  in  this  manner 
are  highly  agreeable  to  a  prince  of  fine  tafte  and 
wit:  a  pleafure  infinitely  fuperior  to  thofe  infipid 
and  frivolous  diverfions,  which  almoft  engrofs  the 
generality  of  men.  But  at  the  fame  time  how  ad- 
mirable is  the  goodnefs  of  this  Lord  of  the  world, 
who  thus  familiarifes  himfeif  with  a  man  of  let- 
ters, who  treats  him  almoft  as  his  equal,  who  care- 
fully fpares  him  his  voice  and  his  fpirits,  and  con- 
fiders  his  health  as  a  public  good ! 

I  do  not  know,  however,  whether  it  was  fparing 
Virgil  to  treat  him  with  fuch  affeding  marks  of 
friend(hip  and  e/leem ;  for  an  author,  after  fuch 
favours,  fpares  himfeif  no  longer,  and  fooner  or 
later  confumes  himfeif  by  his  tenacious  attachment 
to  his  ftudies. 

Virgil  immediately  after  began  his  ^neid,  to 
which  he  applied  himfeif  twelve  years.  Auguftus, 
when  employed  in  the  war  againft  the  Cantabri, 
prefled  him  earneftly,  by  feveral  letters  which  he 
wrote  him,  to  fend  him  fome  part  of  the  j^neid: 
but  Virgil  always  excufed  himfeif.  He  *  repre- 
fented  to  him,  that,  if  he  had  thought  his  iEneas 
worthy  of  that  honour,  he  fhould  willingly  have 
fent  him  to  Csefar  j  but  that  he  had  found  the  work 
far  more  difficult  than  he  imagined  it,  and  that  he 
began  to  fear,  that  it  was  rafhnefs  and  a  kind  of 
madnefs  in  him  to  undertake  it. 
A.M.  On  the  return  of  that  prince,  Virgil  could  no 

3976-  longer  refufe  to  fatisfy  his  juft  impatience,  and  ac- 
711'.  '  '  cordingly  read  him  the  fecond,  fourth,  and  fixth 
books  of  the  Mneid,  in  the  prefence  of  his  filler 
Odtavia.  She  had  fome  time  before  loft  her  fon 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  a  prince  of  infinite  merit, 
whom  Auguftus  intended  for  his  fucceflbr  in  the 

•  De  ^nea  quidem  m<o,  fi  xnehercule  ]?.m  dignum  auribus  ha- 
berein  tui«,  libenter  mitterem.  Seel  tanta  inchoata  res  eft,  uf  peni 
>iUB  raeudj  untam  opus  ingrefius  mihi  videsr,  Macrob.  1.  »•  c.tJt. 

empire. 
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empire.  Virgil  had  given  the  praife  of  young  M^J*' 
cellus  a  place  in  the  lixrh  book  of  the  i^neid  \'E,ith 
fo  much  addtefs,  that  ic  is  impoffible  to  rei^d  it 
Without  being  exceedingly  moved.  When  he  came 
to  this  pafu^ge,  the  rehearfal  of  the  veiie?,  .whii:h 
are  twenty-iix  in  number,  made  the  emperor  and 
Oclavia  v/eep  immoderately.  It  is  even  f-iid,  that 
Oclavia  fvvooned  away  at  thele  wprds,  '^u  MarceU 
Jus  eris.  She  ordered  fdena  fejiertia)  ten  great  it:(- 
terces  to  be  paid  the  poet  for  each  of  thofe  verfcs, 
which  amounted  to  about  fevenceen  hundred  pounds 
fterling, 

Virgil,  after  having  finiflied  the  ^neid,  defigned 
to  retire  for  three  years  in  order  to  revile  and  po^ 
li/h  it.  He  let  out  with  this  viev/  for  Greece.  Ac 
Athens  he  met  Auguftus,  on  his  return  from  the 
Eaft,  and  thought  proper  to  change  his  pui-pofe, 
and  to  attend  that  prince  to  Rom.e.  He  was  taken 
fick  upon  the  way,  and  fiaid  behind  at  Brundufium. 
Finding  his  illneis  increafe,  he  earncftly  defired  his 
manufcripis  to  be  brought  him,  in  order  to  throw 
the  iEneid  into  the  lire.  Becaufe  nobody  had  com- 
plaifance  enough  to  comply  with  that  requeft,  he 
Ordered  that  poem,  by  his  will,  to  be  burnt,  as  an  * 
imperfecft  work.  Tucca  and  Varius,  who  were 
with  him,  reprefented^  that  Auguftus  would  never 
fuffer  it,  and  upon  that  remonftrance  Virgil  left  his 
writings  to  them,  upon  condition  that  thtry  would 
add  nothing  to  them,  and  leave  the  hemifticks  as 
they  found  them. 

Virgil  died  at  Brundufium,  in  the  735th  year  of  a.  l^^-^) 
Rome,  aged  fifty-two.     His  bones  were  carried  to  3"5^'^.J_^I 
Naples,  and  buried  two  miles  from.|1iar  city,  with 
this  infcription  .on  his  jomb,  v/hich    he  made  him- 
fdf,  and  v/hich  in  two  lines  includes  the  place  of  his 
birth,  death  an4.,b«^rial,.  with  the  number  of  his  worksr 

Maniua  me  genuit^  Cahbri  rppuere,-tene^}fm^  ^ 

Parthempe^ .  cecimt>afcua^, rkl^ly ' ^^§*^^-'^ 

Vol.  II.        ■'"^'    -.-^-2-*-^^-.- .   -^j^^ 
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The  Epic  poem  mud  be  a  work  of  extreme  dit^ 
ficuky,  as,  during  fo  many  ages,  Greece  and  Rome 
fcarce  produced  two  geniufies  fufficiently  fublime  to 
fuftain  it  in  all  its  Spirit  and  dignity.  And,  fince 
them,  has  the  world,  in  any  language  whatlbever, 
*  poems  of"  this  kind  that  can  iiirtly  be  compared 
with  thofe  of  Homer  and  Virgil  ? 

I  have  obierved,  in  ipeaking  of  the  former,  in 
what  manner  Virgil  had  form.ed  the  defign  and 
plan  of  the  ^neid  upon  the  Iliad  and  OdylTey  of 
Homer,  which  gives  the  original  a  great  advantage 
over  the  copy.  Paft  ages  however  have  not  yet 
decided  to  which  of  the  two  the  preference  ought 
to  be  given.  Till  judgment  can  be  paflcd  in  this 
point,  which  in  all  probability  will  never  happen, 
we  may  adhere  to  Quintilian's  opinion,  cited  before 
in  the  article  of  Homer,  f  There  is,  fays  he,  more 
genius  and  force  of  nature  in  Homer ;  and  more 
arc  and  labour,  becaufe  more  of  both  was  necelTa- 
ry,  in  Virgil.  The  firft  is  indifputably  fuperior 
in  the  grand  and  the  fublime  :  the  other  perhaps 
makes  us  amends  for  what  he  wants  in  thofe  points, 
by  the  harmony  of  parts,  and  the  exa6t  equality  he 
fupports  throughout  his  work.  To  this  we  may 
add,  that  Virgil  did  not  live  to  put  the  laft  hand 
to  his  poem,  which,  without  doubt,  would  have 
made  it  much  more  perfedl  than  it  is,  though,  a& 
we  have  it,  it  is  of  ineftimable  value. 
Sueton.  in  We  may  moft  certainly  afcribe  to  Caligula's 
Caiig.  madnefs  the  contempt  and  hatred  he  expreffed  fbr 
*•  3+"  Virgil,  whofe  writings  and  portraits  he  induftrioufly 
endeavoured  to  have  banifhed  out  of  ali  libraries. 

*  //  is  certain  thai  our  MiLToN  nuas  not  inferinr  to  either  of  them 
in  mavy  of  the  charaSlers  of  Epic  poetry  ;  and  that  he  ni)as  in  fame 
fuperiur  lo  them  both,  as  in  the  grandeur  of  his  matter,  his  learning, 
charaRers,  and  the  machinery  of  his  n>Jork.     See  Addilbn  on  Milton. 

\  Et  hercle,  ut  illi  naturae  coelefti  atque  immortali  ccfleiimus,  ita 
cuise  &  diligentije  vel  ideo  in  hoc  plus  eft,  quod  ei  fuit  magis  Ja- 
borandum  :  &  quantum  eminentioribus  viucimur,  torLafle  xquah- 
tate  penfamus.     ^iuuHih.-i.,  cap.x. 

He 
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He    had  the  extravagance  to   fay  that  poet  had 
neither  wit  nor  learning :    nidlius  ingeniy  minim^que  Lamprid« 
do5!rina.     The  emperor  Alexander  Severiis  judged  i^'^^- 

,  *■  -JO       Sever 

very  differently  of  him.  He  called  him  the  Plato 
of  the  poets,  and  placed  his  pidlure,  with  that  of 
Cicero,  in  the  chapel,  where  had  placed  Achilles 
and  other  great  men.  It  is  highly  for  the  honour 
ot  learning  to  fee  an  emperor  give  poets,  orators, 
and  conquerors  the  fame  rank. 

In  the  life  of  Horace,  I  fhall  relate  a  circum- 
flance  in  that  of  Virgil,  which  in  my  judgment 
does  him  as  much  or  even  more  honour,  than  his 
genius  for  poetry. 

HORACE. 

Horace  (Junius  Horatius  Flaccus)  was  of  Ve-  A.  M* 
nufium,  and,  as  he  fays  himfelf,  the  fonof  a  freed-  '^^^^' 
man.    He  was  born  in  the  688th  year  of  Rome. 

His  father,  though  only  a  freedman,  and  of  aHor.Sat.^, 
Very  moderate  fortune,  took  particular  care  of  his  '•  ^' 
education.  Perfons  of  fortune,  and  rich  officers  of 
the  army,  contented  themfelves  with  fending  their 
children  to  a  matter  v/ho  taught  them  to  read, 
write,  and  caft  accounts.  But  Horace's  father, 
who  had  difcovered  in  his  fon  a  fund  of  genius  ca- 
pable of  the  greateft  things,  had  the  courage  to 
carry  him  to  Rome,  in  order  to  give  him  fuch  aa 
education  as  knights  and  fenators  gave  their  chil- 
dren. To  fee  the  manner  in  which  young  Horace 
was  dreffed,  and  the  flaves  that  followed  him,  one 
might  have  taken  him,  fays  he  of  himfelf,  for  the 
rich  heir  of  a  long  train  of  opulent  anceftors ; 
whilft  his  father,  however,  had  only  a  fmall  piece 
of  land  for  his  whole  eflate.  He  was  perhaps  ex- 
ceffive  in  this  point:  but  who  would  venture  to 
condemn  him  ?  He  was  not  afraid  of  ruining  either 
himfelf  or  his  fon  by  employing  his  whole  income 
for  his  inftru(5llon,  judging  a  good  education  the 
beft  patrimony  he  could  leave  him.     He  did  more  ; 

Z   2  he ' 
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he  took  upon  himfelf  the  care  of  him^  fervcd  him 
initead  of  a  governor,  and  went  with  him  to  all 
his  mafters  :  ^ 

Ipfe  mihi  cufios  mcorruptijfimus  cmnes 
Circum  Dolores  aderat. 

We  are  charmed  with  the  refpeft  and  warm  gra* 
titude  which  Horace,  during  his  whole  life,  ex- 
prelTes  for  fuch  a  father.  "  By  his  care,  fays  he, 
"  he  preferved  me  free,  not  only  from  all  ads  of 
"  impurity,  which  is  the  higheft  praife  of  virtue, 
*'  but  from  al!  reproach  or  fufpicion  of  that  kind." 
Let  young  perfons  confider  well  thefe  words,  and 
remember  that  it  is  an  Heathen  that  thinks  and 
ipeaks  in  this  manner : 

9^dd  YAiilta  ?  Pudicum 
^u  primus  tjirtutis  honos^  fervavit  ab  emni 
]Son  foliim  fa^o,  vericm  opprobrio  qucqiie  turpi. 

Horace's  father,  though  a  man  of  no  letters  or 
erudition,  was  of  no  lefs  ufe  to  his  fon,  than  the 
moit  able  mafters  he  could  hear.  He  took  pains 
himfelf  to  form  him,  inftruCled  him  familiarly,  and 
made  it  his  bufinefs  to  infpire  him  with  an  abhor- 
rence for  vice,  by  pointing  it  out  to  him  under 
fenfible  examples.  If  he  would  have  him  avoid 
fome  criminal  action  :  Could  you  doubt,  faid  he, 
to  him,  whether  the  adion  1  would  have  you  fhun 
be  contrary  to  virtue  and  your  true  intereft,  when 
fuch  an  one,  who  had  committed  it,  is  univerfally 
condemned  and  defpifed  for  it  .''  That  fuch  an  one, 
by  his  debauched  life,  has  ruined  his  health  and 
fortune  :  (and  it  was  here  the  ilrokes  of  fatyr  came 
in.)  On  the  contrary,  if  he  defired  to  recommend 
fome  good  a^lion  to  his  imitation,  he  cited  fome- 
body  who  had  done  it  with  fuccefs  i  and  always 

chofe 
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chofe  his  examples  out  of  the  principal  perfons  of 
the  fenace,  and  thofc  of  the  greatefr  worth. 

Tiiis  manner  of  inftrudting  youth  has  its  great 
utility,  provided  it  does  not  degenerate  into  de- 
traction and  fatire  *.  For  examples  make  much 
more  imprcfilon  upon  the  mind,  than  any  diicourles, 
or  precepts  of  morality.  It  is  in  the  fame  manner 
Demea  inflrudls  his  fon  in  Terence's  Adelphi: 

Nihil prieterm'uto^  confuefaclo.     T)eniqiie 
Infpicere  tanquam  in  fpecuhrm  in  vitas  omjiium 
Jubeo^  aique  ex  rJiis  fumere  exemplumfibi. 
Hoc  facito  iy  hoc  fugito^  &;c.  Act.  3.  Sc.  3. 

"  I  omit  nothing,  and  gradually  accuftom  him  ~ 
*'  to  vircue.     In  tine,   I  oblige   him  to  look  into 
"  the  lives  of  others,  as  into  a  glafs,  and  to  learn 
"  from  their  example  to  imitate  the  good,   and  fly 
"  the  bad." 

If  we  may  believe  Horace,  it  is  to  thefe  paternal 
inRruflions,  received  with  attention  and  docility, 
that  he  was  indebted  for  being  exempt  from  great 
failings : 

Ex  hoc  ego  fanus  ah  illis 

Perniciem  qnacumque  fenint^  mediocrilns,  ij'  queis 

Ignsfcas,  litiis  tenecr. 

But  it  is  alfo  to  the  fime  leiTons  he  afcribes,  whe- 
ther out  of  pleafantry  or  ocherv/ife,  the  tafte  for  fa- 
tire  which  he  retained  during  his  whole  life. 

He  is  never  weary  of  exprefilng  himfelf  upon  his  Satyr.  6. 
good   fortune  in  having  fuch  a  father,  and  fpeaks''  ** 
of  him  with  a  gratitude  that  we  cannot  lufHciently 
efteem  :    "  As  long   as  I  am  capable   of  thinking 
''  with  reafon,  I  fhall  never  be  aihamed  of  fo  good 
*'  a  father.     I  ihall  never  imitate  the  generality, 

*  Longiim   iter  eft   per  prscepta,  brcvc  Be  cfficax  per  exempla. 
Sinec.  EpijL  6.  /.  i. 

Z  ^  "  who. 
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"  who,  to  exciile  the  meannefs  of  their  extraction,'" 

"  take  care  to  obferve,  that,  if  they  do  not  clcicend 

*'  from  illuftrious  anccftors,  it  is  no  fauk  of  theirs. 

*'  I  think  and  fpeak  quite  differently.     For,  uid 

'•  nature  permit  us  to  begin  our  lives  again  after  a 

"  certain  number  of  years,  and  woula  give  us  the 

"  Hbevty  of  chufmg  fuch  parents  as  we  thought 

"  fit,  others  might  chuie  tn^irs   by  their  vanity;, 

*'  but,  for  my   part,  contented  with  my  own,  I  ,.; 

*'  would  not  feek  for  noble  ones,  diRinguilhed  by  ' 

*^  rods  and  axes,  and  curule  cnairs.'* 

Nil  me  pcsniteat  fanum  patris  hujus  •,  eoque 
ISJon^  tit  7negna  dolo  jdtiim  n:gat  -jje  fuo  pars^ 
^ccd  mn  iiigr'uas  habcat  clarofqu.  yarentcs^ 
Sic  me  dcfcndarn,     honge  m.a  d'>fa.prt  ijhs 
Et  vo:>i  (^  ratio.     Nam  fi  -natura  juheret 
^A  certis  annii  <£vum  remeare  psra^zim. 
At  que  dies  leger^ ;  ad  fajhim  quofcumque  parent  es 
Optaret  fihi  quifqiie  :  jneis  crmlentus^  homjios 
Fafcibus  ^  fellis  nollem  mihi  fumerc.-' 

It  mufl  be  confeiTed  that  there  is  great  meannefs 
of  fpirit  in  blulhing  at  meannefs  of  birth.  The 
reader  no  doubt  has  obferved,  that  moil  of  the  il- 
judrious  writers  hitheito  mentioned  were  of  obfcure 
condition,  and  that  many  of  them  were  even  flaves. 
Did  it  ever  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  any  man 
of  fenfe  to  elteem  them  the  iefs  upon  that  account  ? 
Nobility,  riches,  oitice,  can  they  be  brought  into 
com.pedtion  with  the  talents  of  the  mind,  and  are 
they  always  proofs  of  merit  .^ 
A.  M.  When   Flcrace  had  attained  to  about  nineteen 

3359-.  years  of  age,  his  father  fent  him  to  ftudy  at  Athens,, 
for  he  would  not  \tz  him  go;  and  kept  him  always 
under  his  eye,  till  he  was  of  years  to  take  care  of 
himfelf,  and  to  avoid  the  corruption  of  m.anners 
vvhich  then  prevailed.  He  had  ftudied  polite  learn- 
ing at  Rome,  and  had  formed  his  tafte  principally 

by 
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by  reading  Homer.  He  proceeded  to  more  exalt- 
ed fcience  in  Greece,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  pliilofophy.  That  lUidy  feems  to  have 
pleafed  him,  exceedingly,  and  he  extrem':riy  re- 
gretted leaving  fo  agreeable  a  refidence  fooner  than 
he  defired.  Brutus,  pafilng  by  the  way  of  Athens 
into  Macedonia,  carried  feveral  young  perfons  from 
thence  along  with  him,  of  which  number  was  Ho- 
race. He  made  him  a  tribune  of  the  foldiers. 
Horace  had  then  been  four  or  five  years  at  Athens. 

Rom^e  nutrlri  mihi  contigit^  atque  doceri 
Iratus  Graiis  quantum  nocuijfet  Achilles, 
Adjecere  hon^e  paulo  plus  artis  Athen^e^ 
Scilicet  ut  pojfem  curvo  dignofcere  rt^um^ 
Atque  inter  fyhas  Acadenn  quarere  •verum, 
Dura  fed  emovere  loco  me  terapcra  grato^ 
Civilijqiie  rudem  belli  tulit  ^Jtus  in  arma, 
C^faris  Augujii  non  refponfura  lacertis. 

Epift.  2.  1.  2. 

A  year  after  the  battle  of  Philippi  was  fought, 
in  which  our  poet,  who  was  not  born  for  arms, 
accordingly  gave  no  proofs  of  his  bravery,  having 
taken  to  flight,  and  abandoned  his  buckler,  as  he 
confefTes  himfelf: 

'Tecum  Philippos  C^  celerem  fugam 

Scnji^  reliSla  non  bene parmula,  Od.7.  \.  li 

Horace,  on  his  return,  was  not  long  before  he 
became  known  to  Maecenas.  It  was  the  excellent 
Virgil,  for  fo  he  calls  him,  optimus  Virgilms,  who 
firft  fpoke  of  this  dawning  merit  to  his  patron. 
Varius  afterwards  confirmed  what  he  had  faid,  and 
feconded  him.  Horace  was  introduced.  When  he 
appeared  before  Maecenas,  refpeft  for  a  perfon  of 
his  grandeur,  and  his  natural  timidity,  confounded 
him  fo  much,  that  he  fpoke  very  little,  and  with 

Z  4  great 
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great  hcfitation.  Maecenas  anfwered  him  in  few 
words,  according  to  the  cutlom  of  the  grear,  after 
which  Horace  withdrew.  •  Nine  months  paffed 
without  Horace's  hearing  any  farther,  or  taking 
any  pains  to  do  fo  on  his  fide.  It  might  havebeea 
thought,  that  Maecenas,  little  pleafed  with  his  firft 
vifit,  which  did  not  feem  to  argue  a  man  of  great 
parts,  had  no  farther  thoughts  of  Florace.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  term,  he  fent  for  him,  and  ad- 
mitted him  into  the  number  of  his  friends  •,  fthefe 
are  Horace's  own  words)  and  from  thenceforth 
they  lived  in  the  greatelt  indmacy  : 

X^uUa  etenim  mihi  te  fcrs  obtulit.     Optimus  dm 
FirgiliuSy  poji  hunc  Varius^  dixere  quid  ejjfm. 
JJt  veni  coram,  finguliim  pp.iica  loamis^ 
(Infans  namque  pudor  prokibehat  plura  profari) 
JSlon  ego  me,  &c. 

Sed  qiicd  eram,  nnrro.  Refpondes^  tii  tuns  eji  mofy 
Pau'ca.  vibeo  :  ^  r  si  ocas  nono  poji  menfe^  jubefque- 
J^Jfe  in  amicorum  ntimc.ro.  Satyr.  6.1,  i. 

'  Cuflom  with  us  [in  France']  does  not  allow  a 
man  of  learning,  fcarce  known  as  fuch,  to  ftile , 
himfelf  the  friend  of  fo  great  a  lord  as  Maecenas. 
The  antients  had  more  fimplicity,  but  at  the  fame 
time  a  more  noble  freedom  of  manners  and  sreat- 
nefs  of  fcul.  The  Roman  language,  which  was 
born  in  the  bofom  of  liberty,  had  nothing  of  mean 
and  fervile  in  it,  and  did  not  admit  any  of  thofe 
frivolous  compliments  with  which  ours  isoverrun: 
Jiibes  efe  in  amicorum  yrdmero. 

But  what  I  admire  here  is  the  generous  beha- 
viour of  Virgil.  He  knew  the  young  poet's  me- 
rit, and  perceived  in  him  a  genius  formed  for  fuc- 
cefs  in  courts;  and  the  event  demonftrated  he  was 
not  miftaken.  He  might  have  apprehended  itt- 
ting  him  (elf  up  in  his  perfon  a  dangerous  rival,  who 
fropi  fharing  at  lii'd  in  the  favour  of  their  common 
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patron,  might  atterwards  fuppiant  him  entirely. 
Virgil  had  noiie  or  thsls  thoughts,  which  fait  only. 
a  mean  and  fordid  fpi.  it,  and -which  he  would  with 
jreafon  have  judged  injurious  to  his  friend,  and  ftill 
imore  lo  ro  IVhrceius.  i^'or  the  houieof  that  favourite 
I  was  not  like  tliofeof  moit  great  lords  and  minifters, 
'where  every  body  regards  folely  their  own  intereft; 
} where  the  merit  of  others  gives  umbrage,  and  every 
ithing  is  carried  on  by  cabal  and  lecret  collufion  ; 
;where  fidelity  and  honour  are  little  known,  and 
where  the  biackefl  defigns  are  often  covered  under 
the  Ipecious  cuifides  ct  great  friendihip  and  affec* 
tion.  "  It  is  not  in  this  manner,"  fays  Horace  to 
one  v.'ho  promlfea,  if  he  would  procure  him  ever 
fo  little  accefs  to  the  perfon  of  Mscenas,  to  put 
him  foon  into  a  condition  of  fuppjanting  all  others 
in  his  favour,  "  it  is  not  thus  we  live  at  Mjecenas's.. 
]*'  There  never  was  an  houfe  of  greater  integrity, 
"  nor  more  remote  from  all  intrigue  and  cabal 
*>  than  his.  A  richer,  or  more  learned  perfon  there, 
**  gives  me  no  manner  of  pain  or  umbrage.  Every. 
*'  one  there  has  his  due  place,  and  is  contented 
♦'  wirh  ii" 

•- — —  Non  ifro  vivimus  ilUc 
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^10  tu  rere  modo.     Bomus  hac  nee  ptrior  uUa  efl^ 
i4ec  magis  his  aliena  malis.     Nil  mi  cfficit  unquam 
Ditior  hic^  aut  eji  c^uia  doctor.     Eft  locus  uni 
Qui qiie  [lilts.  Satyr.  9.  I.  i, 

Maecenas,  from  the  firfl,  did  Horace  good  of- 
fices with  the  prince,  againfl  whom  he  had  borne 
arms  on  the  fide  of  Brutus.  He  obtained  his  par- 
don, with  the  reftitution  of  his  eftate.  From  thence- 
forth Horace  began  to  be  very  familiar  with  Maece- 
nas, and  to  fhare  in  hi.s  confidence  and  pleafures.  He 
accompanied  him  in  his  Journey  to  Brundufium,  as 
appears  from  che  fifth  fatire  of  the  firfl  book. 

Horace's  credit  and  reputation  increafed  every 
day  by  the  poems  he  nublilhed,  as  ~^t\\  upon  the 

vidoiies 
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vl«5lones  of  Auguftus,  as  other  events  and  various 
fubjeds,  whether  odes,  fatires,  or  epiftles. 

The  poet  QiiintiUus  Varus,  Virgil's  relation,  be-: 
ing  dead,  Horace  endeavours  to  confole  his  friend 
upon  that  occafion  by  the  xxivth  Ode  of  Book  L    : 

./, 

Ergo  Sluin^ilium  perpetuus  fopor  > 

Urgei  ?  cui  pudor,  Q  jujiih<£  foror  ';v 

IncciTUpta  fides^  nudaque  Veritas^  i 

^ando  ullum  invenient  pareni  ? 
Muhis  Hid  quid^m  fiebilis  cccidit^ 
Nulli  flebilior  quam  tibi,  Virgilt. 
Tu  frufira  plus,  heu^  non  ita  creditum 

Pofcis  ^inulilium  deos, 

"When  Virgil  himfelf  fet  out  for  Greece  with  de- 
fign  to  employ  the  leifure  he  went  thither  to  find 
in  revifmg,  and  putting  thelail  hand  to  the  TEneid, 
Horace,  upon  occafion  of  that  voyage,  compofed 
an  ode  full  of  vows,  which  unfortunately  were  not 
heard.     It  is  the  third  of  the  firft  book  ; 

Sic  te  diva  potens  Cypri, 

Sic  fratres  Helense,  lucida  fidera^ 
Ventorumque  regat  pater, 

Obflriclis  aliis,  priEter  lapyga, 
Navis,  qus  tibi  creditum 

Debes  Virgilium  j  finibus  Atticis 
Red  .las  incolumem,  precor, 

Ec  ferves  anims  dimidium  meie. 

So  may  tlf  aufpicious  queen  of  love. 
And  the  twin  [tars,  the  feed  of  Jove^ 
And  he^  'who  rules  the  raging  wind^ 
I'o  thee,  ch facred flnp^  behind^ 
And  gentle  breezes  fill  thy  fails ^ 
Supplying  foft  Elyfian  gales  -, 
As  then  to  vjhom  the  miife  commends 
^h&befi  of  poelSi  and  of  friends^ 
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Dqft  thy  committed  pledge  rejlorc^ 
And  I'lYid  him  fo/th  on  the  Jhcre, 
And  fave  the  better  part  of  me 
From  perijhing  with  him  at  fca, 

Dryden  to  Lord  Rofcom. 

"We  may  judge  of  Maecenas's  tender  friendfhip 
or  Horace  by  the  few  words  he  wrote  to  Auguftus 
n  his  will :  /  conjure  you  to  have  the  fame  regard 
'or  Horace  as  r.iyfelf.  Augultus  offered  him  the 
imployment  of  lecretary  to  himfelf,  and  wrote  for 
hat  purpofe  to  MiEcenas  in  thefe  terms  :  Hitherto 
r  have  had  no  occafion  for  any  body  to  write  my  letters ; 
mt  at  prefent  the  muUii>licity  of  affairs^  and  infirmity^ 
nake  me  defire  you  to  bring  our  Horace  with  you.  Let 
htm  then  ccafe  to  be  a  *  parafite  at  your  table,  and 
ome  to  mine  to  afpijt  me  in  ivriting  my  letters.  Horace, 
A^ho  was  very  tond  of  his  hberty,  did  not  think 
Dfoper  to  accept  fo  honourable  an  offer,  which 
i\^ou!d  have  laid  him  under  too  great  a  reftraint;  and 
ixcufed  himfelf  upon  account  of  his  real  or  pre- 
:ended  infirmities.  The  prince  was  not  in  theleaft 
offended  by  Horace's  refufal  of  that  office,  and  re- 
tained the  fame  friendfhip  for  him  as  before.  Some 
Lime  after  he  wrote  to  him  to  this  effedt :  -f-  Believe 
vou  have  fome  right  to  be  free  with  me,  and  pray  ufe 
f/,  as  if  we  lived  together :  in  doing  which,  you  only 
a5t  as  you  may  with  the  jujlefi  pretence  ;  for  you  kno^ 
it  was  my  defire,  that  we  floould  have  been  upon  thofe 
terms,  if  your  health  would  have  admitted  it. 

With  how  many  refleftions  does  this  little  cir- 
cumftance  fupply  us  in  refped:  to  the  goodnefs  of 
Auguftus,  the  franknefs  of  Horace,  the  eafy  fim- 

*  Veniet  igitur  ab  ifta  parafitica  menfa  ad  banc  regiam.  Tlie 
t>leafantry  of  Augujius  turns  upon  Horace  s  -not  being  of  Miscenas''s 
family,  and  confequently  ha'ving  no  }-ight  to  eat  at  his  table. 

t  Sume  tibi  aliquid  juris  aj.uu  me,  tanquam  ii  conviftor  mihi 
fueris.  Refte  enim  &  non  temere  feceris,  quoniam  id  usus  mihi 
tecum  effe  volui,  fi  per  vaktudinem  tuam  fieri  poiTet.     Suet,  in  vit, 

pjicity 
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plicity  and  unconftraint  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world  in  thofe  days,  and  the  difference  between  ourS 
and  the  manners  of  the  antients  ?  A  privy  fecretary 
at  table  with  an  Emperor !  A  poet  refufes  that  ho- 
nour, without  the  Emperor's  taking  offence! 

Horace's  pleafures  were  confined  to  his  houfes 
either  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  or  at  Tibur^ 
where,  free  from  care  and  difquiet,  he  enjoyed  in  an 
agreeable  retreat  all  the  nyeets  of  leifure  andrepofe, 
the  fole  ohjefls  of  his  wilhss  : 

•    O  rus,  quando  ego  te  afpiciam^  qtiandoque  licebit 
.    ISIunc  vetermn  It  his,  mim  fcmno  o?  inertibus  boriSy 
Ducere  follidt (6-  jucunda  chlivia  vitce  ? 

The  court,  which  is  fo  pleafing  to  the  ambitious^ 
was  to  him  only  baniiliment  and  a  prifon.  He 
thought  he  only  lived  andrefpired  when  he  returned 
to  his  dear  country  abode,  where  he  found  himfelf 
more  happy  than  all  the  monarchs  of  the  earth : 

Vivo  is  regno^  Jiinul  ifia  j-eliqid. 


^Ls  vos  ad  cesium  eff'ertis  clamore  feciindo. 

A.  M.  He  died  in  the  confulfliip  of  C.  Marcius  Cenfo- 

3997-        riniis  and  C.  Afinius  G^dlus,  at  the  ao;e  of  fifty- 

Ant    T   G  '  o  / 

_  '  ^'  '  feven,  after  having  nominated  Auguftus  his  heir 
before  witneffes,  the  violence  of  his  illnefs  not  al- 
lowing him  time  to  fign  his  wilL  He  was  interred 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Efquiline  hill  in  a  tomb 
joining  to  that  of  Mscenas,  who  died  a  little  before 
him  the  fame  year.  He  had  always  defired,  and 
even  feemed  to  have  bound  himfelf  by  oath,  not 
to  furvive  him : 

Jh  te  me^  fi  partem  animce  rapk 
Maturior  zis,  quid  merer  altsra. 
Nee  ear  us  <eque,  nee  fuperftes 
Integer  ?  Hie  dies  utramqu^ 

Bueet 
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Ducet  ruinam,     Non  ego  ferfidum 
Dixi  facmmentum.     UimuSy  ibimus^ 
Utcumque  pr^ecedes^  Jupremum 
Caipere  iter  cmites  parati. 

Od.  17.  1.  2. 

The  works  of  Horace  confifi:  only  of  his  Odes, 
Satires,  and  Epiu'es,  with  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

I  have  fpoken  of  his  Odes,  and  given  their  cha- 
rafter,  in  comparing  them  with  thofe  of  Pindar. 

His  Satires  and  Epiilles  are,  in  my  opinion,  of 
ineftimable  value.  They  are  void  of  all  fliew  and 
glitter.  Their  ftile  is  generally  a  kind  of  profe  In 
verfe,  that  has  neither  the  pomp  nor  even  the  fweet- 
nefs  and  harmony  of  poetical  meafures.  This  does 
not  proceed  from  the  incapacity  of  Horace  to  make 
fine  verfes.  Does  not  the  paflage  by  which  he  ex- 
cufes  his  want  of  fufficient  talents  for  celebratins: 
the  adions  of  Auguftus,  demonftrate  how  capable 
he  was  of  it  .'^ 

Ctipidum,  pater  opiime,  vires 

Dejiciunt.     Neque  enim  quivis  horrentia  pilis 
Agmina,  nee  fraEla  pereiintes  cufpide  G alios ^ 
Ant  labenth  equo  defcribat  "julnera  Parthi, 

Sat.  r.  I.  2. 

Is  there  in  any  poet  a  defcrlption  of  greater  ele- 
gance, expreffion,  and  energy,  or  one  that  paints 
a  fa6l  in  livelier  colours,  than  that  of  the  country 
moufe's  entertainment  of  the  city  moufe? 


Olim 


Rujficus  urbanwn  miirem  mus  pauper e  fertiir 
Accepijje  cavo,  veterem  vetus  hofpes  amicum : 
Afpevy  y  attentiis  quccfitis  \  ut  tamen  ardtum 
Soheret  ho/pi  tiis  animum.     ^id  mult  a  ?  Neq-,  illi 
Sepofiti  ciceris,  nee  long^e  invidit  aven<e : 
Aridum  ^  ore  ferens  acinunii  femefaqm  lardi 

Frujfa 
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Frujla  dedit,  cupiens  varid  fafiidia  cixna 
Vine  ere  iangen^is  male  Jingula  dente  Juperbo. 

Sat.  6.  1.  2. 

The  reil  of  the  fable  is  in  the  fame  tafte. 

This  elegance,  this  grace  and  fpirit  of  language 
and  images  are  not  (generally  fpeaking)  to  be  found 
either  in  the  fatirtS  or  epiltles.  Whit  is  it  then  that 
affeds  us  fo  agreeably  in  reading  them  ?  It  is  the 
delicacy,  urbanity,  fine  raillery,  and  eafy  manner^ 
which  prevail  in  them  :  it  is  a  certain  air  and  vigour 
of  nature,  fnnplicity,  and  truth :  it  is  even  that  af- 
fe<5led  negligence  in  the  meafure  of  the  verfes,  which 
llill  adds  a  more  native  air  to  the  fenfe,  an  eife6t 
the  *  Marotic  ftile  has  in  our  language  :  it  is  a  fund 
of  reafon,  good  fenfe,  and  judgment,  that  fhews 
itfelf  every-where  •,  with  a  wonderful  art  in  painting 
the  charaders  of  men,  and  placing  their  faults  and 
ridicule  in  full  light.  Only  great  and  peculiar 
beauty  and  force  of  genius  can  make  fuch  lively 
impreffions  as  thefe  on  the  mind,  without  the  help 
of  poetical  graces,  numbers,  and  harmony. 

Qiiintilian  contents  himfelf,  atter  having  fpoken 
of  LuciHus,  with  faying,  *'  that-f^  Horace  has  abun^ 
*'  dantly  more  elegance  and  purity  of  ftile,  and 
*'  that  he  excels  in  criticifmg  the  manners  and  vices 
**  of  men." 

The  a»t  of  poetry,  with  fome  of  the  fatires  and 
epiftles  that  turn  upon  the  fame  fubjed,  include 
whatever  is  moft  eflential  in  regard  to  the  rules  of 
poetry.  This  little  efTay  may  be  confidered  as  an 
excellent  abridgment  of  rhetoricj  and  highly  pro- 
per to  form  the  tafte. 

I  fay  nothing  of  the  manners  of  Horace.  To 
judge  of  him  only  by  certain  palTages  in  his  works^ 

*  The  fl'tle  ofC.  Marof,  a  Trench  poet,  in  lohich  tontaine  foUonved 
und excelled hm.  Its  cho.raEiers  are  the  natural,  Jimple,  kutnorouij 
and  antique,  ofnvhich  laji  it  affcSls  the  ter7ns, 

f  Multo  eft  terfior  ?x  puius  magis  HoratiuSj  &  ad  notandos  ho- 
Siinum  moves  pr32cipmis.    Lib,  to,  c.  if 

^'v    -  oiic 
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one  would  take  him  for  the  moft  virtuous  man  in 
the  world,  and  even  an  auftere  philofopher.  If  we 
may  believe  him,  "  he  finds  all  time  long  and 
"  tedious,  but  that  which  he  employs  in  the  fole 
"  objed:  worthy  of  our  cares,  which  is  equally  ufe- 
"  ful  to  rich  and  poor,  and  when  negledled  is  alike 
"  pernicious  to  youth  and  age." 

Sic  wihi  tarda  flmint  ingrataque  tempora,  qu^fpem 
Confiliumque  morantur  agendi  gnaviter  id  quod 
j^que  pauperibus  prodeft^  locupktibus  aqucy 
jEque  negleSfum  fenibus  puerifque  nocebit. 

At  bottom  he  is  a  true  Epicurean,  folely  intent  upon 
his  pleafures,  and  fo  loofe  in  his  fentiments  andex- 
prelTions,  that,  as  Quintilian  fays  of  him,  a  man  of 
breeding  or  morality  would  not  willingly  explain 
certain  paflages  in  his  works  :  Horatium  in  quibufdam 
nolim  interpretari.  This  does  not  prevent  his  having 
excellent  maxims  of  morality.  It  is  with  Horace 
as  with  the  reft  of  the  Heathen  authors.  When  it 
does  not  clafh  with  their  darling  paffion,  and  the 
queftion  is  to  lay  down  fine  principles,  not  to  put 
them  in  praftice,  they  not  only  fpeak  the  moft  re- 
fined truths  and  the  moft  elegant  reafon,  but  often 
even  religion,  in  the  moft  beautiful  and  juft  terms. 
This  we  ought  to  confider  as  the  precious  remains  of 
the  efteem  for  beauty  and  perfection  implanted  in 
the  heart  of  man  by  the  Author  of  nature,  and  which 
his  corruption  could  not  entirely  extinguifli. 

OVID. 

Ovid  (Publius  Ovidius  Nafo)  of  the  Equeftrlan  A.  M. 
order,  was  born  in  the  confulftiip  of  Hirtius  and  '^^^l' .  q 
Panfa,  as  v/eli  as  Tibulius,  in  the  709th  year  of  4.3. ' 
Rome. 

He  ftudied  eloquence  under  Arellius  Fufcus,  and  Senec. 
declaimed  in  his  fchool  with  great  fuccefs.  1  °"/'^'  *"* 

He 
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.Ke  had  by  nature  lo  llrong  an  inciinatlon  for  ver- 
ifying, that  to  indulge  it,  he  ren-iunced  all  care  of  ; 
his  fortune.  But  if  this  propenOcy  to  verfe  entirely  v 
extinguiihed  in  him  the  hame  of  am'oiiion,  on  theij| 
contrary  it  nourifhed  and  augmented  tiuit  of  love,  § 
a  mod  pernicious  pafTion  to  thofe  who  abandon^ij- 
themfelves  vv'holiy  to  it. 

His  father  faw  bim  quit  rhe  ufual  courfe  of  the 
Roman  youth  with  pain-,  and  abfoiutely  renounce  , 
the  hopes  of  honours  and  offices,  to  purll]e  an  un-  '. 
happy  taftc  that    tended  to  nothing,  and  of  which'' 
no  doubt  he  forefaw  all  .the  bad  effects.     He  fpoke  .■ 
to  him  in   the  ftrongeft  teims,  made  ufe  of  remon-' 
ftrances  and  intreaties,  afking  him  what  advantage 
he  could  propole  to  himlelf  from   thit  frivolous.' 
fludy,  and  whether  he  imagined  he  Ihouid  excel 
Homer  either  in   reputation  or  fortune,  who  died 
poor  ?  The  lively  reproaches  of  his  father  made  an  • 
impreffion  upon  him.  In  deference  to  his  advice,  hd  ,i 
determined  to  make  no  more  verfes,  to  write  in  profe,' ■ 
^nd  to  qualify  himfelf  for  the  employments  thatii" 
fuited  young  men  of  his  rank.     "Whatever  efforts 
he  made,  or  pretended  to  m:.ke,  nature  Itill  prevail- 
ed.   Ovid  was  a  poet  in  fpite  of  himfelf:  the  feet.' 
j^nd  numbers  rofe  of  themfelves  under  his  pen,    and 
every  thing  he  attempted  to  write,  was  verfe. 


.h 


Sape  pater  dixit :  Jludium  quid  inutile  tent  as  ? 

M<.€onides  ?mllas  ipfe  reliquit  opes.  ) 

Mcius  eram  dii^is^  totooite  Helicone  rdiSlo 

Scribere  conabar  verba  fcluta  modis. 
Sponte  fua  carmen  muneros  veniebat  ad  aptos\ 

Et^  quod  tentabar4  fcribere,  vcrfus  erat. 

He  compofed  with  wonderful  facility,  and  could 
not  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  retouch  his  verfes  \ 
all  fire  in  compofing,  and  all  ice  in  correfling,  as 
he  tells  us  himfelf. 

The 
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The  negligence  of  his  ftile  might  be  forgiven, 
if  it  was  not  attended  with  unbounded  Ucentiouf- 
nefs  in  point  ot  manners,  and  if  he  had  not  filled 
his  poems  with  filth  and  obfcenity.  Auguftus 
made  them  the  pretext  for  banifhing  him  :  a  very 
laudable  motive,  if  the  real  one,  for  that  condudt. 
Such  poets  are  poilon  and  contagion  to  the  public, 
with  whom  all  commerce  ought  to  be  prohibited, 
and  their  poems  to  be  abhorred  as  the  bane  of  man- 
kind. But  this  was  only  pretext.  A  fecret  caufe 
of  difcontent,  of  which  Ovid  often  fpeaks  in  his 
verfes,  but  in  general  terms  and  without  explaining 
it,  that  has  always  remained  unknown,  was  the 
caufe  of  his  misfortune. 

He  was  banifhed  to  Tomos,  a  city  of  Pontus  in 
Europe  upon  the  Euxine  fea,  near  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube.  The  emperor  neither  confifcated  his 
ellate,  nor  caufed  him  to  be  condemned  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  fenate,  and  made  ufe  of  the  term  rele^ 
gave,  which,  in  the  Roman  law,  is  of  more  gentle 
conftru6i:ion  than  to  banljh. 

He  was  in  the  fifty-firft  year  of  his  age,  when  he 
fet  out  from  Rome  to  Tomos,  and  had  compofed 
his  Metamorphofes  before  his  dilgrace.  On  his 
condemnation  to  quit  Rome  he  threw  it  into  the 
fire,  either  out  of  indignation,  or  becaufe  he  had 
not  put  the  lail  hand  to,  and  entirely  finilhed  it : 

Carmina  mutatas  hominum  dicentia  formasy 
Infelix  domini  quod  fuga  rupit  opus  : 

Htec  ego  difcedens,  ficiit  bona  multa  meorum, 
Jpfe  mea  pofui  mcejlus  in  igne  manu. 

Trift.  1.  I.  Eleg.  6.  &  1.  3.  Eleg.  14; 

Some  copies,  which  had  before  been  taken  of  that 
work,  prevented  its  being  loft. 

The  place  to  which  he  was  fent  was  a  real  place 
of  punilhment  to  him  :  he  gives  us  terrible  defcrip- 
tions  of  it  in  feveral  parts  of  his  poems.     What 

Vol.  II.  A  a  dif- 
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diflrelTed  him  mcfl  there  was  his  being  expofed  to 
the  fevere  coldnefs  of  the  climate,  in  the  neio-h- 
bourhood  of  a  barbarous  and  warlike  people,  who 
were  always  in  arms,  and  giving  him  perpetual 
apprehenfions:  a  melancholy  fituation  for  a  deUcate 
Italian,  who  had  paffed  his  life  in  a  mild  and  agree- 
able climate,  and  had  always  enjoyed  eafe  and 
tranquillity! 

Though  he  could  not  obtain  either  to  be  recalled, 
or  to  have  the  place  of  his  banifhment  changed,  he 
never  failed  in  his  refpe6l  for  the  emperor,  and 
perfifted  unalterably  in  praifing  him  with  an  excefs 
next  to  idolatry.  He  may  even  be  faid  to  have 
literally  and  adually  idolifed  him,  when  he  v^'as  in- 
formed of  his  death.  He  not  only  wrote  a  poem 
in  his  praife  in  the  Getic  language,  to  make  him 
known  and  refpeded  by  thofe  barbarous  nations ; 
but  invoked  him  alio,  and  confecrated  a  chapel  to 
him,  where  he  went  every  morning  to  offer  incenfe, 
and  adore  him  : 

X^ec  pietas  ignota  mea  eji  :  videt  ho/pita  terra 

In  no  fir  a  facrum  dejaris  ejfe  demo. 
Hic  ego  do  toties  cum  thure  precantia  verha^ 

Eco  qucttes  furgit  ah  orbe  dies. 

De  Ponto,  I.  4.  Epift.  19. 

The  fucceflbr  and  family  of  that  prince  had  a 
great  fhare  in  all  th;s  vvorlhip,  and  v;ere  evidently 
the  real  objedls  of  it.  Ovid,  however,  did  not  find 
it  a  remedy  for  his  misfortunes.  The  court  was 
as  inexorable  under  Tiberius  as  before.  He  died 
in  his  baniiliment  the  fourth  year  of  that  emperor's 
reign,  and  the  771(1  of  Rome,  at  about  fixty 
years  of  age,  afier  having  been  nine  or  ten  years 
in  Pontus. 

.  He  had  defired,  in  cafe  he  died  in  the  country  of 
the  Get?e,  that  his  aflics  might  be  carried  to  Rome, 
la  order  tiiat  he  miglit  not  continue  an  exile   alter 

•    his 
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his  deiith,  and  that  the  following  epitaph  might  be 
infcribed  on  his  tomb  : 

Hie  ego  qui  jaceo  tenerorum  hifor  amorum, 

Ingenio  perii  Nafo  poeta  meo. 
At  tibi,  qui  tranfis,  ne  fit  grave,  quifquis  amalli, 

Dicere  :  Nafonis  molJiter  ofTa  cubent. 

Here  Nafo  lies,  ivho  fiing  of  f oft  dejire, 
Vi^im  of  too  much  wit,  and  too  much  fire. 
Say,  ivbo  have  lov'd,  whene'er  you  pafs  thefeflones. 
Light  lie  ike  earth  on  haplefs  Nafs  bones. 

Ovid  apprehended  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
(with  more  reafon  than  he  thought)  and  defired 
that  it  might  perifli  with  the  body,  for  he  did  not 
care  that  his  fhade  fhould  wander  amongft  thofe  of 
the  SauromatJE.  Hence  he  defired  that  his  bones 
might  at  lead  have  a  grave  at  Rome  : 

Atque  utinam  pereant  anim^  cum  ccrpore  nofira^ 

Effugiatque  avidos  pars  mea  nulla  rogos. 
Nam  fi  morte  car  ens  vacua  s  vclat  alt  us  in  auras 

Spirit  us,  i^  Samii  funt  rata  ditla  fenis ; 
Inter  Sarmaticas  Rcmana  vagahitur  umbras, 

Perque  feros  manes  hojpita  femper  erit, 
OJfa  tamen  facito  parva  referavtur  in  urna : 

Sic  ego  non  etiam  jmrtiais  exul  ero. 

He  had  compofed  both  before  and  after  his  ba- 
nifhment  a  great  number  of  verfes,  of  which  many 
are  loft;  and  it  were  to  be  widied  that  ftill  lefs 
had  come  down  to  us.  His  Medea  is  extolled  for 
a  perfe6t  tragedy,  which  fhews,  fays  Q^iintihan, 
in  whofe  time  it  was  extant,  of  what  that  poet  was 
capable,  if,  inftead  of  abandoning  himfelf  to  the 
luxuriance  of  his  too  eafy  and  fertile  genius,  he 
had  chofen  rather  to  check,  than  indulge,  its  rapi- 
dity :  Ovidii  Medea  vicktur  mihi  ojiendere  quantum-  Quintii. 
w  ille  prajiare  potuerit,  fi  ingenio  fuo  temper  are  quam  I-  lo-  c. 
indulgere  ?naluiffet, 

A  a  2  The 
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The  fame  Quintilian  paiTes  his  judgment  upori 
this  poet's  works  in  few,  but  very  juft  and  expref- 
five,  words,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  perfecflly 
charafterife  them  :  Lafci-vus  quidem  in  Heroicis  quo- 
que  Ovidius,  £5?  nimium  amator  ingenii  fui :  laudan- 
dus  tamen  in  partibus.  And,  indeed^  Ovid's  great 
fault  is  redundance,  which  occafions  his  being  too 
loofe  and  diffufed,  and  proceeded  from  the  warmth 
and  abundance  of  his  genius,  and  his  affe6ling  wit 
at  the  expence  of  greatnels  and  foHdity  ;  lafcivus. 
Every  thing  he  threw  upon  paper  pleafed  him. 
He  had  for  all  his  productions  a  more  than  pater- 
nal indulgence,  which  would  not  permit  him  to 
retrench,  or  fo  much  as  alter,  any  thing.  Nimium 
amator  ingenii  fui.  It  mufl  however  be  confefled,. 
that  he  is  admirable  in  parts :  laudandus  tamen  in  par-, 
tihus.  Thus  in  his  Metamorphofes,  which  is  indif^; 
putably  the  fineft  of  his  works,  there  are  a  great 
number  of  paffages  of  exquifite  beauty  and  tafte. 
And  this  was  the  work  he  valued  moft  himfelf, 
and  from  which  he  principally  expeded  the  immor^ 
tality  of  his  name : 

Jamque  opus  exegi,  quod  nee  Jovis  ira,  nee  ignis^ 
Nee  poterit  ferrura,  nee  edax  ahokre  vetujlas. 

Metam.  lib.  15.  in  line* 

TIBULLUS  and  PROPERTIUS. 

Thefe  two  poets,  who  flourifhed  at  very  near 
the  fame  time,  and  excelled  in  the  fame  kind  of 
poetry,  are  judged  to  have  wrote  with  great  pu- 
rity of  flile  and  delicacy.  Tibullus  is  preferred  to 
Propertius. 

P  H  iE  D  R  U  S. 

Phzedrus,  a  native  of  Thrace,  Auguftus's  freed* 
man,  wrote  in  the  time  of  Tiberius.    We  have  five 
books  of  Fables,  compofed  by  this  author  in  Iam- 
bic 
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Kc  Verfe,  which  himfelf  called  ^fop's  fables,  be- 
caufc  he  made  that  inventor  of  them  his  model  j 
from  whom  he  has  alio  often  borrowed  the  fubje6t 
of  his  fables; 

jEfopus  auifor  quam  mater'iam  repperit. 

Ham  ego  polivi  verjihus  fenariis.  Prolog.  1.  i,' 

He  declares,  from  the  beginning  of  his  work, 
that  this  little  book  has  two  advantages;  which 
are  to  amufe  and  divert  the  reader,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  fupply  him  with  wife  counfels  for  the 
conduct  of  life: 

Duplex  libelli  dos  ejl^  quod  rifum  movet, 

Et  quod  prudenti  vitam  confilio  monet.  Ibid, 

And  indeed,  befides  that  the  fubjeds  of  this 
work,  in  which  beafts,  and  even  trees,  are  intro- 
duced fpeaking  with  wit,  are  diverting  in  them- 
felves,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  treated  has 
all  the  beauty  and  elegance  it  is  pofTible  to  throw 
into  it  \  fo  that  Ph^drus  may  be  faid  to  have  ufed 
in  his  fables  the  language  of  nature  herfelf,  fo  plain 
and  fimple  is  his  ftile,  and  at  the  fame  time  lo  full 
of  wit  and  delicacy. 

They  are  no  lefs  valuable  in  refpefl  to  the  wife 
counfels  and  folid  morals  they  contain.  I  have  ob- 
ferved  elfewhere,  in  fpeaking  of  JEfop,  how  much 
this  manner  of  inftrucling  was  in  honour  and  ufe 
amongft  the  antients,  and  the  value  the  moft  learn- 
ed men  fet  upon  it.  Were  we  only  to  confider 
thefe  fables  by  the  advantage  to  be  made  of  them 
in  the  education  of  children,  to  whom,  under  the 
appearance  of  agreeable  ftories,  they  begin  fo  early 
to  propofe  principles  of  probity  and  wifdom,  v/e 
could  not  but  conceive  highly  of  their  merit.  Phce- 
drus  has  carried  his  views  ftill  farther  :  there  is  no 
age,  nor  condition,  but  may  find  excellent  maxims 
in  them  for  the  condu(fl  of  life.  As  virtue  is  every- 
where 
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where  treated  with  honour  and  crowned  with  glory"' 
in  them  ;  fo  they  reprefent  the  Vices,  as  injuitice, 
calumny,  violence,  in  lively  but  frightful  colours, 
which  make  them  the  contempt,  hatred,  and  detef.' 
tation  of  every  body.  And  this  undoubtedly  was 
what  exafperated  Sejanus  againtl  him,  and  expofed 
him  to  extreme  danger  under  a  minifter,  who  was 
the  irreconcileable  enemy  of  all  merit  and  virtue. 
Ph^drus  mentions  neither  the  caufe,  any  particular 
circumftance,  nor  the  event  of  this  animofity.  He 
■  only  complains  that  all  the  forms  of  juftice  are  vio- 
Jated  in  regard  to  him,  having  his  declared  enemy 
Sejanus  himfelf  for  his  accufer,  witnefs,  and  judge:' 

^d  Ji  accufator  alius  Sejano  forei. 
Si  tcftis  aliuSy  judex  alius  deniqtie^ 
Digmim  faterer  effe  me  t  ant  is  malis. 

In  Prolog.  I.  3. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  unworthy  favourite, 
who  infolently  abufed  his  mailer's  con^dence,  had 
taken  offence  at  fom.e  ftrokes  in  thofe  fables,  which' 
might  be  applied  to  him.  But,  as  there  was  no  name 
to  them,  his  making  that  application  was  confef- 
fmg,  or  at  leaft:  knowing,  himfelf  guilty  i  Phfedrus 
having  no  other  view  than  to  laih  the  vices  of 
mankind  in  general,  as  he  exprefly  declares  : 

Sufpidoni  fi  quis  errahit  fua^ 

Et  rapiet  ad  fe  quod  erit  commune  omnium -t 

Stuhe  rmdahit  ardmi  'confcientiam. 

Huic  excufatum  me  vdim  nihilomimis. 

JSlcque  enim  notarefingulos  mens  eft  mihiy 

Verum  ipfam  vitam  (if  meres  hondnum  cftendere. 

Ibid. 

Neither  the  tim.e,  place,  nor  any  other  circum- 
flance  of  his  death  are  known.  He  is  believed  to 
have  furvived  Sejanus,  who  died  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 

Phsdrus 
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Phxdrus  has  given  a  very  honourable  teftlmony 
pF  himfelf,  in  declaring  that  he  had  banifhed  all 
defire  of  riches  from  his  heart : 

,    ^amvis  in  ipfa  natus  pene  fim  f chela, 
Curamque  habendi  penitus  corde  eraferim.        Ibid. 

He  does  not  feem  either  fo  indifferent  or  difin- 
terefted  with  regard  to  praife,  and  is  very  apt  to 
fpeak  of  his  own  merit.  It  was  indeed  fo  great, 
that  we  have  nothing  more  excellent  than  his  fa- 
bles come  down  to  us  from  the  antient  world,  I 
mean  in  the  fimple  and  natural  kind. 

It  is  furprifing  that  with  all  this  merit  Phasdrus 
Hiould  be  fo  little  known  and  celebrated  by  antient 
authors.  Only  two  fpeak  of  him.  Martial  and  Epig.  zo. 
Avienus  -,  and  it  is  ftill  doubted,  whether  the  verfcs  ^-  3* 
of  the  firft,  that  mention  Phjedrus,  mean  our  au- 
thor. So  learned  a  man  as  Cafaubon  did  not 
know  that  tiiere  was  fuch  a  book  as  Ph^edrus  in 
the  world,  till  the  edition  publiflied  at  Troyes,  by 
Peter  Pithou,  in  1596.  The  latter  fent  one  of 
them  to  F.  Sirmond,  who  was  then  at  Rome.  That 
jefuit  fliewed  it  to  the  Learned  there,  who  at  firft 
judged  it  fpurious.  But  upon  a  nearer  examina- 
tion they  changed  their  opinion,  and  bt;lieved  that 
they  faw  fome  charadters  of  the  Auguflan  age  in 
it.  Father  Vavaiieur  relates  this  little  circumftance  in  Traa. 
with  his  ufual  el'-gance.  deLudi- 

Fontaine,  who  carrried  this  kind  of  writing  to 
its  higheft:  perfedion  in  the  French  language,  by 
treading  in  the  fleps  of  Phsedrus,  has,  hov/ever, 
differed  greatly  from  his  original.  Whether  he 
thought  the  French  language  not  fufceptible  of  that 
happy  nmplicity,  which  charms  and  tranfports  all 
per  Ions  ot  talte  in  the  J.atin  authors  •  or  found 
that  manner  of  vv^iting  did  not  fuit  his  genius  •,  he 
formed  a  ifile  entirely  pecuHar  to  himfelf,  of 
which  perhaps  the  Latin  tongue  itfelf  is  incapable, 
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and  which,  without  being  lefs  elegantly  plain  and' 
natural,  is  more  humorous,  more  various,  eafy,  j 
and  full  of  graces,  but  graces  which  have  nothing  j 
of  pomp,  fwell,  and  affectation,  and  which  only  ; 
ferve  to  render  the  fenfe  and  circumftances  more  ; 
gay  and  amufing. 

The  fame,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  faid  in  refpeft  | 
to  Terence  and  Moliere.    They  both  excel  in  their  j 
way,  and  have  carried  comedy  to  the  higheft  per-  ] 
fe^lion  to  which  perhaps  it  is  capable  of  attain- 
ing. But  their  way  of  writing  is  different.    Terence 
excels  Moliere  in  purity,  delicacy,  and  elegance  of 
language.     But  then  the  French  poet  is  infinitely 
above  Terence  in  the  condu6t  and  plan  of  his  plays, 
which  form  one  of  the  principal   beauties  of  dra- 
matic poems;    and  efpecially  in  the  juflnefs  and 
variety  of  his  characters.    He  has  perfecftly  oblerv- 
cd  the  precept  Horace  gives  poets  who  would  fuc- 
ceed  in  this  way  of  writing,  that  is,  to  copy  na- 
ture in  the  manners  and  inclinations  of  men,  which 
3ge  and  condition  vary  exceedingly : 

JEtatis  cujujque  notandt  funt  tibi  mores, 
Mobilibufque  'decor  mturis  dandus  Cf?  annis, 

Florat.  in  Art.  Poet, 
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